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THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
WASHINGTON  STAFF: 


shiugton  reporting 
that  digs  deep 
beneath  the  surface 


ARTHUR  SEARS  HENNING 

Chief,  Washington  News  Bureau 


Washington.  By  training  and  experi¬ 
ence,  they  are  accustomed  to  getting 
their  news  the  hard  way. 

Aware  that  they  are  backed  by  a 
newspaper  noted  for  its  forthright 
stand  in  the  public  interest,  they  know 
that  they  are  free  to  dig  deep  beneath 
the  surface  and  report  the  facts  essen¬ 
tial  to  an  enlightened  public  opinion. 

Readers  appreciate  the  extra  efforts 
made  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  true  picture  of  events  and 
trends  at  the  seat  of  American  gov¬ 
ernment. 

It  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  plural- 
ities  of  circulation  they  give  the 
Tribune,  daily  and  Sunday,  over  other 
Chicago  newspapers— from  510,000 
to  660,000  on  weekdays  and  from 
.575,000  to  1,070,000  on  Sundays. 


The  latest 

Washington 
—is  it  legitimate 
news?  Or  is  it  a  trial  balloon,  a  step 
in  a  propaganda  build  up,  an  attempt 
to  cover  up  a  burocratic  boner? 

When  there  is  more  beneath  the  sur- 
hce  of  a  news  break  than  that  which 
meets  the  eye,  an  adequate  job  of  re¬ 
porting  requires  that  readers  be  given 
the  full  story. 

In  reporting  what  happens  at  the 
nation’s  capital,  the  Tribune  is  not 
content  to  pass  on  to  readers  the  offi¬ 
cial  handout  version  as  slanted  by  a 
press  bureau. 

Men  of  character  and  ability,  the 
Tribune’s  seasoned  newsmen  at  the 
nation’s  capital  are  wise  to  the  ways  of 
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Chicago  Tribune  representatives; 
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WALTER  TROHAN 

Execut  ve  Director 

LAUPvENCE  BURD 
PHILIP  DODD 
WILLARD  EDWARDS 
JOHN  FISHER 
LELAND  FORRESTER 
JOSEPH  HEARST 
WILLIAM  MOORE 
LLOYD  NORMAN 
WILLIAM  STRAND 
PHILIP  WARDEN 
ROBERT  YOUNG 

— the  largest  Washington  staff 
of  any  Chicago  newspaper 
and  by  far  the  largest  staff 
ever  maintained  in  Washing¬ 
ton  in  the  Tribune’s  100- year 
history. 

PUBLISHERS! 

Chicago  Tribune  coverage  cf  Washing¬ 
ton  news  can  give  your  pages  that  extra 
edge  that  pays  off  with  readers  and 
advertisers.  Firtd  out  today  if  the  special¬ 
ized  wire  report  of  Chicago  Tribune 
Press  Service  is  available  in  your  terri¬ 
tory.  Write,  wire  cr  phone  Ray  Mason, 
manager,  for  quotation  of  cost  for  the 
full  CTPS  leased  wire  report.  News 
Building,  220  East  42nd  Street,  New 
York  17,  and  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago,  III. 


★  Bowling  Green,  a  tiny  oval  at  the  base  of 
Broadway's  skyscrapers,  is  the  oldest  public 


park  in  the  city.  Here,  legend  has  it,  Peter 
Minuit  executed  history's  prize  bargain  in  1626 
by  buying  Manhattan  island  for  $24  in  trinkets. 
During  the  Revolutionary  War  a  lead  statue 
of  King  George  III  standing  here  was  melted 
down  Into  bullets  for  the  Liberty  Boys.  The 
original  iron  railing  still  surrounds  the  Green. 
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You  nood  nowspopors  to  soil  Now  York 


<ttcunt£  /A^ 


Sunpapers  are  served  by  exclusive  Sun 
carriers  to  every  home.  There  are  many 
more  blocks  where  The  Sunpaper  carrier 
serves  all  but  one  or  two  houses  in  each 
block.  With  more  daily  circulation 
(morning  and  evening)  in  the  Baltimore 
area  than  there  are  families,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  is  assured  complete  coverage. 


TAKES  THE  CAKE!  Baltimore  is  an 
“eatin’  ”  town,  and  the  bakers  know  it. 
So  do  all  food  advertisers,  both  local  and 
national,  play  Baltimore  big. 

And  of  course.  The  Sunpapers  get  the 
bulk  of  their  schedules.  You  see,  there 
are  thousands  of  solid  blocks  located  in 
every  section  of  Baltimore  where  The 
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The  lady  reporter  making  notes  as 
Soviet  Deputy  Foreign  Minister 
Vishinsky  conducts  his  dramatic  news 
conference  at  the  UN  is  none  other  than 
Inez  Robb,  famous  INS  staff  writer. 

Vishinsky  had  a  “handout”  prepared 
for  the  assembled  news  correspondents, 
but  when  he  rapped  his  gavel  to  signify 
the  end  of  the  conference,  I  nez  Robb  was 
far  from  satisfied.  Like  every  reporter  on 
the  INS  all-star  team,  she  is  trained  to 
dig  beneath  the  surface  of  every  news 
event  she  covers  and  to  ask  questions. 
That’s  exactly  what  she  did  at  the 


Vishinsky  news  conference,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  she  came  away  with  a  brilliant 
story,  written  in  the  inimitable  Inez 
Robb  style  and  prominently  displayed  in 
newspapers  from  coast  to  coast. 

This  is  but  another  example  of  why 
INS  is  winning  world-wide  praise  from 
editors  for  doing  a  consistently  outstand¬ 
ing  job  of  distinctive  and  enterprising 
news  coverage.  INS  specializes  in  assign¬ 
ing  the  top  byline  writers  to  the  top 
stories  of  the  day — and  that’s  one  of  the 
many  advantages  you’re  missing  if  you 
don’t  have  INS. 
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IN  1947,  THE  POTENTIAL  IS  8,000  GALLONS  ot  gasoline  from  STANDARD  NOW  MAKES  OVER  2,000  PRODUCTS  for  your 
the  same  size  tank  car  of  crude  oil — SJz  times  as  much!  car,  your  home  and  your  farm.  Demand  is  so  great  that 

The  improvement  in  quality  has  been  even  greater  than  our  big  problem  is  how  to  serve  you  rather  than  sell  you. 

the  gain  in  yield.  At  the  same  time,  the  price  of  gasoline  Standard  works  to  solve  the  problem,  as  do  the  other 

(less  tax)  has  been  pushed  down  and  down.  Since  1920,  34,000  individual  oil  companies  in  America.  Without 

it  has  moved  from  a  national  average  of  29.7  cents  to  such  effort,  you  might  still  be  buying  old-style  gasoline 

17.2  cents  a  gallon  in  1947.  and  paying  something  like  50  cents  a  gallon! 


Standard  Oil  Company 


( INDIANA  ) 


910  S  MICHIGAN  AVE ,  CHICAGO  80,  IIUNOIS 


STANDARD 

SERVICE 
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Sales  Management  magazine’s  monthly  index  of  retail  sales  and  service  dollar  volume  indi* 
cates  a  gain  of  170.2%  in  Milwaukee  in  September,  1947,  as  compared  to  September,  1939. 

This  is  8%  to  70%  MORE  than  the  increase  in  all  but  one  of  the  other  big  cities  listed 
above,  and  is  27%  GREATER  than  the  average  gain  of  the  14  cities.  In  this  “better-than* 
average”  big  volume  market.  The  Milwaukee  Journal  reaches  nearly  THREE  times  as  many 
City  Zone  homes  as  any  other  newspaper,  EIGHT  times  as  many  as  any  magazine. 

THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

Read  in  97%  of  All  City  Zone  Homes  Daily,  92%  on  Sunday 
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easy  to  see  how  you  can  do  a  bigger 
selling  |ob: 


I  glje  jjork  Sfinuejs. 
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1,092,054 


SUNDAY  CIRCULATION^ 


The  New  York  Times  continues  to  deliver 
best  customers  in  such  plentiful  numbers 
that  advertisers  continue... as  they  have 
for  29  consecutive  years... to  make 
The  New  York  Times  their  first  medium 
in  the  nation's  first  market.  ENDE;‘i=Er,r.?« 
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Higher  Newsprint  Prices 


Indicated 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

TORONTO — There  was  no  indi¬ 
cation  of  when,  or  by  how 
much,  but  expressions  of  individ¬ 
ual  newsprint  producers,  at  the 
meeting  here  with  U.  S.  publish¬ 
ers  and  a  Congressional  commit¬ 
tee,  implied  that  further  news¬ 
print  price  increases  are  inevi¬ 
table  unless  the  rising  spiral  of 
costs  is  stopped. 

Clarence  J.  Brown,  chairman 
of  the  House  committee  on  news¬ 
print,  probed  for  an  answer  to 
the  question:  “Will  prices  re¬ 
main  stationery  until  1950,  or 
will  they  go  up  or  down?” 

R.  M.  Fowler,  president  of  the 
Newsprint  Association  of  Can¬ 
ada,  said  that  from  a  strictly 
legal  point  of  view  the  group 
could  not  discuss  that  problem 
as  an  association.  He  asked  for 
individual  opinions  from  some 
of  the  manufacturers. 

D.  W.  Ambridge,  president  of 
Atibiti,  stated:  “You  must  real¬ 
ize  that  the  price  of  newsprint 
is  set  by  the  economy  of  the 
United  States.  He  explained 
that  Canadian  union  wages  are 
set  in  the  U.  S.  and  if  the  U.  S. 
is  going  to  permit  wage  levels  to 
go  up  the  Canadians’  will  follow. 
Also,  the  price  of  wood  in  Can 
ada  is  set  by  U.  S.  buyers.  If  the 
fine  paper  makers  in  the  U.  S. 
push  up  the  price  of  wood,  then 
we  have  to  pay  it,  he  said. 

He  reported  that  exporters  at 

the  head  of  the  lakes’  are  pay¬ 
ing  almost  anything  for  wood. 
They  are  setting  wage  levels  and 
other  producers  have  to  meet 
the  wage  rate  or  they  don’t  get 
labor.  He  said  there  is  a  short¬ 
age  of  15.000  men  in  the  On¬ 
tario  woods  now.  They  have  to 
be  obtained  somewhere  else  and 
the  price  must  lie  met. 

"We  re  tied  right  to  the  U.  S. 
economy,”  he  said.  Coal  prices 
and  freight  rates  are  also  gov¬ 
erned  in  the  U.  S.,  he  added. 
"You  tell  us  what  the  price  of 
newsprint  is  going  to  be  be¬ 
cause  we’re  hooked  right  to 
you.” 

Mr.  Ambridge  also  wondered 
if  the  public  recognized  what 
condition  the  newsprint  indus¬ 
try  is  in  after  10  years  of  de¬ 
pression  and  five  years  of  gov¬ 
ernment  control.  Replacements 
and  improvements  are  required, 
he  said.  “This  industry  is  far 
from  the  front  rank.  We've  got 
to  have  money  to  rehabilitate 
it." 

“Our  common  interest  is 
served  by  having  a  first  rate  in¬ 
dustry  behind  your  free  press, 
put  the  money  it  is  going  to  take 
IS  terrific.  We  have  to  borrow 
money  and  finance  this  out  of 
earnings.  The  public  looks  at 
our  15-year  record  of  earnings 


and  places  its  money  somewhere 
else.  Until  we  can  pump  enough 
blood  into  it  to  make  it  a  first 
rate  industry  we'll  always  lack 
the  confidence  of  our  customers 
and  the  public,”  Mr.  Ambridge 
stated. 

Mr.  Fowler  reported  freight 
rates  cost  between  $10  to  $11  per 
ton  a  year  ago  and  a  30';'o  in¬ 
crease  has  been  proposed.  He 
said  it  took  a  half  of  a  ton  of 
coal  to  produce  a  ton  of  news¬ 
print,  where  coal  is  used,  and 
there  is  prospect  of  $1  per  ton 
increase. 

E.  M.  Little,  president  of  An¬ 
glo-Canadian,  said  that  com¬ 
pared  with  prices  for  newsprint 
charged  elsewhere  and  com¬ 
pared  with  other  commodities 
the  Canadian  manufacturers 
“have  followed  a  restrained 
pricing  policy  after  15  years  of 
poverty.” 

Mr.  Brown  called  on  George 
H.  Mead,  chairman  of  the  Mead 
Corporation  in  Dayton,  who  is 
serving  with  Mr.  Brown  on  the 
committee  to  reorganize  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  of  the  federal 


TORONTO  —  The  Canadian 

newsprint  industry  this  week 
told  the  U.S.  House  Committee 
on  Newsprint,  and  the  U.S.  pub¬ 
lishers  accompanying  it,  that 
the  supply  for  U.S.  consumers 
in  1947-48  is  within  5%  of 
maximum  demand;  the  world 
shortage  is  caused  by  1,500,000 
tons  of  mill  capacity  in  other 
countries  standing  idle  for  lack 
of  raw  materials  or  minor  re¬ 
pairs;  and  the  prices  of  Cana¬ 
dian  newsprint  in  the  U.S.  are 
the  lowest  of  any  major  market 
in  the  world,  the  price  index  of 
newsprint  in  the  U.S.  is  sub¬ 
stantially  lower  than  the  gen¬ 
eral  U.S.  commodity  price  index 
issued  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  also  below  the  U.S. 
price  indexes  of  the  two  pulps 
from  which  newsprint  is  manu¬ 
factured. 

It  was  indicated  the  shortage 
would  continue  in  the  foresee¬ 
able  future  in  spite  of  increased 
production  if  U.S.  demand  con¬ 
tinued  at  its  present  rate. 

Twenty  U.S.  publishers  at¬ 
tended  the  sessions  at  the  Royal 
York  Hotel  during  which  the 
House  Committee,  under  Chair¬ 
man  Clarence  J.  Brown  (Ohio), 
sought  information  on  news¬ 
print  production  in  the  future. 
There  were  present  also  34  offi- 


government,  for  a  comment.  Mr. 
Mead  stated  he  had  been  one  of 
those  indicted  27  years  ago  in  a 
newsprint  probe  similar  to  the 
present  and  that  he  is  still  a 
free  man.  He  urged  others  to 
speak  their  minds. 

Mr.  Mead  said:  “I  think  the 
publishers  should  ask  the  manu¬ 
facturers  what  they  have  to  have 
for  newsprint  and  say  we  will 
be  delighted  to  pay  it.  The 
figures  show  it  is  the  least  at¬ 
tractive  paper  product.  The  free 
tariff  or  not,  the  Canadian  in¬ 
dustry  will  take  the  same  road 
the  American  industry  has 
taken.  I  think  thp  price  of  news¬ 
print  must  increase  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  producers  and  consumers,” 
he  said. 

“We  might  as  well  face  the 
situation  frankly.  It’s  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  the  price  won’t  ad¬ 
vance.  We  are  bidding  against 
other  branches  of  the  industry. 
We  must  have  newsprint  for  the 
free  press  and  we  can’t  have  it 
without  paying  for  it.  I  don’t 
feel  that  the  present  price  is  a 
fair  price. 

“The  spiral  of  increases  is  go¬ 
ing  on  in  all  commodities  and  we 


cials  of  almost  every  large  Can¬ 
adian  producer  and  their  asso¬ 
ciations. 

Members  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  with  Chairman  Brown 
were:  Reps.  Melvin  Price,  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  Paul  W.  Shafer,  Mich¬ 
igan.  They  were  accompanied 
by  W.  Leroy  Neubreck,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce:  H.  R.  Jo- 
sephson,  assistant  chief  of  the 
agriculture  department’s  forest 
economics  division:  and  Sidney 
Friedberg,  committee  counsel. 
The  group  left  to  visit  two  news¬ 
print  mills  in  western  Ontario 
after  the  sessions  ended  Thurs¬ 
day. 

R.  M.  Fowler,  president  of  the 
Newsprint  Association  of  Can¬ 
ada,  delivered  to  the  group  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the 
world  newsprint  situation.  Pre¬ 
sented  in  a  36-page  booklet,  Mr. 
Fowler  said  the  association  em¬ 
barked  on  the  study  early  in 
1947  long  before  it  was  known 
that  the  committee  would  visit 
Toronto.  He  specifically  wel¬ 
comed  the  U.S.  publishers  to 
the  meeting  as  “the  newsprint 
industry  regards  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  U.S.  publishers 
as  one  of  its  greatest  objectives 
and  one  of  its  greatest  assets.” 

The  Association’s  study  was 
(Continued  on  Page  72) 
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$400  Per  Ton 

Toronto — The  meeting  here 
oi  the  U.S.  Congressmen,  pub¬ 
lishers  and  Canadian  news¬ 
print  manufacturers  was  star¬ 
tled  Tuesday  by  an  announce¬ 
ment  that  spot  tonnage  was 
being  offered  at  $400  per  ton. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Randall,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Catholic  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  told  the  group  one  of 
his  papers  in  Indiana,  the 
Sunday  Visitor,  had  been  of¬ 
fered  100  tons  at  $400  per  ton 
by  "a  man  named  Atkinson  in 
New  Brunswick." 


can’t  expect  the  newsprint  price 
to  stand  still,”  he  concluded. 

Regarding  costs  and  prices. 
Mr.  Fowler  delivered  part  four 
of  the  Newsprint  Association’s 
study.  It  revealed  the  current 
$90  newsprint  price  has  an  in¬ 
dex  of  129  (when  1926  is  used 
as  the  base  of  100)  compared  to 
148  for  all  other  commodities  ac¬ 
cording  to  Department  of  Labor 
figures.  With  1932  as  the  base, 
newsprint  is  now  186  compared 
to  228  for  other  commodities. 
Prices  of  mechanical  pulp  and 
sulphite  pulp,  two  basic  ingre 
dients  of  newsprint,  have  also 
gone  up  at  a  faster  rate  than 
newsprint.  With  1939  as  a  base, 
the  Association’s  figures  showed 
newsprint  has  risen  from  $50  to 
$90  per  ton  while  mechanical 
pulp  rose  from  $32.88  to  $75  and 
sulphite  from  $54.38  to  $115.  In 
index  figures  with  1939  as  100 
newsprint  is  now  at  180,  mechan¬ 
ical  pulp  228,  and  sulphite  253. 

“Taking  1935  as  100  the  cur¬ 
rent  price  of  newsprint  repre¬ 
sents  an  index  of  225.  The  dis¬ 
turbing  fact  is  that  prices,  de¬ 
spite  this  rise,  have  been  out¬ 
stripped  by  the  two  largest 
single  cost  items;  mill  labor  and 
wood.  The  current  index  num¬ 
bers  of  these  two  cost  items 
are  260  and  323  respectively, 
compared  with  225  for  prices.” 

The  improved  position  of 
newsprint  companies  is  due  to 
operating  at  full  capacity  rather 
than  to  the  price  increases  since 
1939,  it  was  said. 

Mr.  Fowler  explained  this 
presentation  was  not  a  "brief  for 
higher  prices”  but  a  factual 
analysis  of  the  actual  situation. 

The  Association  presented 
profit  and  loss  figures  for  three 
newsprint  companies  in  Canada, 
the  only  ones  making  newsprint 
exclusively.  They  are  the  Mer¬ 
sey,  MacLaren  and  St.  Lawrence 
producing  100.000  tons  each  for 
(Continued  on  Page  73) 
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Soviet  Loses  in  UN 
On  Censorship  Vote 


By  William  Reed 

LAKE  SUCCESS.  N.  Y.— The 

Soviet  Union  was  soundly  de¬ 
feated  this  week  at  the  end  of 
the  first  round  of  a  contest  in 
the  United  Nations  General  As¬ 
sembly  to  determine  whether 
the  world  press  will  be  tied  to 
certain  idealistic  objectives  and 
whether  writers  and  newspapers 
may  be  censured  for  “warmon 
gering.” 

By  a  vote  of  33  to  6,  the  As¬ 
sembly's  Social.  Humanitarian 
and  Cultural  Committee  rejected 
a  nine  point  Russian  resolution 
which  would  drastically  alter 
the  provisional  agenda  of  next 
year's  world  press  conference. 

Presents  Set  of  'Rules' 

The  Russians  wanted  the 
parley  to  establish  specific  “ob¬ 
jectives"  of  the  press  based  on 
a  series  of  “postulates.” 

According  to  the  Russian  view, 
the  press  should  “struggle"  for 
democracy,  expose  Fascism  and 
warmongers  and  eradicate  Fas¬ 
cist  ideology.  Newspapers  should 
be  directed  to  help  solve  social, 
economic  and  humanitarian 
problems,  and  newspapermen 
“indulging"  in  any  form  of 
Fascist  propaganda  or  warmon¬ 
gering  should  be  excluded  from 
the  right  of  press  freedom. 

In  countries  where  the  press 
is  in  the  hands  of  private  en¬ 
terprise.  direct  or  indirect 
briberies  of  newspapers  should 
be  prohibited,  and  laws  should 
be  pa.ssed  to  punish  publishers 
who  allow  their  papers  to  “dis¬ 
seminate  untrue  and  libelous 
statements  concerning  other  peo¬ 
ples  and  states.” 

In  addition,  the  Soviets  asked 
for  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
"full  freedom  of  information 
can  be  ensured  only  if  the  broad 
masses  of  people"  have  the  ma¬ 
terial  resources  for  founding 
newspapers  and  other  media  of 
information.  The  ninth  point 
suggested  the  “necessity”  for  en¬ 
suring  a  wider  dissemination  of 
honest  and  objective  news. 

The  discussions  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  voting  lasted  for  more 
than  three  full  sessions  of  the 
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committee.  Describe  by  one 
observer  as  a  "flagrant  example 
of  bare-knuckle  diplomacy.”  the 
debate  was  largely  procedural 
in  character,  but  behind  the  ar¬ 
guments  about  parliamentary 
protocol  were  ill-concealed  po¬ 
litical  issues. 

Procedural  Differences 

After  the  first  few  hours  of 
discussion,  the  outcome  was 
fairly  obvious.  Everyone  knew 
that  the  Soviet  re.solution  would 
be  lo.st.  The  sessions  that  fol¬ 
lowed  however,  proved  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  resolution 
would  be  lost  was  of  tremen¬ 
dous  importance  to  both  sides. 

The  Russians  insisted  that  the 
propo.sal  be  voted  on  “point  by 
point.”  that  is.  each  nation  pres¬ 
ent  would  vote  for  or  against 
each  of  the  nine”  “postulates.” 
In  this  way.  the  Russians  and 
their  followers  were  attempting 
to  force  a  vote  on  the  substance 
of  the  issues. 

The  Anglo-Americans  and 
their  supporters,  on  the  other 
hand,  asked  that  the  proposal 
be  voted  on  as  a  whole.  Thus,  it 
was  argued,  a  negative  vote 
would  indicate  that  the  matter 
was  not  a  proper  subject  for 
discussion  by  that  committee. 

Politically  Significant 

Politically,  these  two  proced¬ 
ural  views  were  fraught  with 
significance.  The  Russians  were 
trying  to  force  the  opposition 
into  the  uncomfortable  position 
of  voting  against  proposals  that 
have  a  great  popular  appeal  in 
many  nations.  Resolutions  re¬ 
jecting  Fascism,  warmongers, 
propaganda,  press  bribery  can. 
understandably  enough,  carry 
an  irresistible  attraction  for  peo¬ 
ples  whose  countries  were  de 
vastated  in  the  last  war. 

The  Russians  were  apparently 
counting  heavily  on  this  feeling, 
for  their  supporters  admonished 
the  other  delegates  on  several 
occasions  of  the  effect  of  their 
ballots  on  the  people  back  home. 

“I  would  like  to  remind  all 
the  delegations  here  that  the 
vote  on  these  postulates  will  be 
read  by  all  the  peoples  in  the 
world,”  warned  the  Czechoslova¬ 
kian  representative. 

And  the  Yugoslavian  delegate 
requested  the  resolutions  be 
quoted  verbatim  in  the  report, 
“so  that  those  who  study  the 
records  will  know  how  the  va¬ 
rious  delegations  have  voted  and 
for  what  they  have  voted.” 

The  nations  on  the  Anglo- 
American  side  of  the  issue,  how¬ 
ever,  viewed  the  Soviet  postu¬ 
lates  as  matters  which  could 
be  thrashed  out  more  properly 
at  the  Conference  than  in  a 
General  Assembly  committee. 

Asserting  that  the  provisional 
agenda  was  already  broad 
enough  to  permit  consideration 
of  the  Russian  points,  many  rep¬ 
resentatives  believed  that  add¬ 
ing  them  to  the  agenda  would, 
in  the  words  of  Gen.  Carlos  P. 
Romulo,  be  serving  the  confer¬ 


ence  a  "banquet  of  predigested 
food. " 

The  Philippine  delegate,  who 
originally  asked  for  a  world 
press  conference  at  the  first  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  General  Assembly, 
contended  that  the  Soviet  postu¬ 
lates  were  "all  implicit"  in  the 
agenda. 

"The  difference,”  he  said,  “is 
one  of  phrasing.'  He  went  on  to 
explain  that  the  present  agenda 
is  "less  like  a  slogan  and  without 
the  phrasing  of  a  manifesto. 

"That  is  as  it  should  be,'  he 
declared.  "The  agenda  should 
not  follow  any  one  propaganda 
line  of  any  one  country  or  group 
of  countries  represented  here." 

Other  delegates  who  opposed 
the  point-by-point  system  of  vot¬ 
ing  declared  that  they  favored 
the  substance  of  many  of  the 
Russian  postulates,  but  that  it 
was  up  to  the  conference  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  they  should  be  in¬ 
corporated  in  a  worid  press 
program. 

"If  we  must  discuss  principles 
here,  why  is  there  a  need  for 
the  conference?”  queried  the 
French  representative,  summing 
up  the  views  of  many. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  on 
Monday,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
point-by-point  system  would  be 
used.  The  Egyptian  delegate  had 
invoked  a  rule  of  procedure 
stating  that  when  any  represent¬ 
ative  requests  a  point-by-point 
vote,  it  must  be  granted. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  the 
Indian  delegate  presented  an 
amendment  to  the  Soviet  reso 
lution,  asking  that  all  records 
of  the  discussion  be  referred  to 
the  Economic  and  Social  Coun¬ 
cil.  By  offering  his  proposal  as 
an  amendment,  the  Indian  dele¬ 
gate  was  apparently  attempting 
to  by-pass  a  vote  on  the  Russian 
postulates. 

Under  the  rules  of  procedure 
any  amendment  must  be  voted 
on  before  the  original  resolution, 
and,  since  the  Indian  proposal 
was,  in  effect,  a  substitute  for 
the  Soviet  resolution,  a  favor¬ 
able  vote  would  have  stopped 
the  discussion. 

This  is  what  happened  in  the 
Subcommission  on  Freedom  of 
Information  and  of  the  Press. 
Here,  Philippine  Delegate  Salva¬ 
dor  Lopez  offered  a  substitute 
proposal  as  an  amendment  to  a 
Soviet  resolution  condemning 
Fascism,  warmongers,  etc. 

Under  the  rules,  a  substitute 
for  a  resolution  may  be  voted  on 
as  an  amendment,  and  it  was  so 
ruled  by  the  Subcommission 
chairman.  This  by-passed  the 
Soviet  resolution  which  never 
came  up  for  a  formal  vote. 

But  in  the  Assembly  commit¬ 
tee,  Chairman  Oscar  Lange,  Po¬ 
land,  ruled  that  the  Indian  pro¬ 
posal  would  have  to  be  voted 
on  as  a  separate  resolution  after 
the  vote  had  been  taken  on  the 
Soviet  postulates. 

From  then  on,  every  parlia¬ 
mentary  strategm  in  the  book 
was  used  by  both  sides.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  morning.  Dr. 
Lange's  ruling  that  the  Soviet 
resolution  be  voted  on  point- 
by-point  was  challenged  and  re¬ 
jected  by  majority  vote.  The 
nine  points,  voted  as  a  whole, 
were  lost,  and  the  first  round 
in  the  UN  Assembly  contest  on 
press  freedom  end^. 


E.  &  P.  CALENDAR 

Oct.  14-15— Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  annual  meetini. 
Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  16-17 — Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations,  meeting,  Ste 
vens  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  16-18— National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Editorial  Writers, 
meeting,  Statler  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Oct.  17-18  —  Eastern  North 
Carolina  Press  Assn.,  annual 
meeting.  Cape  Fear  Hotel, 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Oct.  18-19  —  California 
Newspaperboy  Foundation, 
annual  meeting.  Hotel  U.  S. 
Grant,  San  Diego. 

Oct.  19-21 — California  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Ass  n.,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  U.  S.  Grant 
Hotel,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Oct.  22-23— Ohio  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Assn.,  meeting, 
Neil  House.  Columbus. _ 

Opinion  Differs 
Between  Ruark 
And  Army 

The  Army  investigation 
touched  off  by  Scripps-Howard 
columnist  Robert  Ruark  cleared 
Lt.  Gen.  John  G.  H.  Lee  of  ma¬ 
jor  misconduct  in  the  Italian 
Theatre  Command  but  admitted 
"minor  discrepancies  and  irreg¬ 
ularities.” 

Made  public  Oct.  3,  the  high 
command  report  was  answered 
Monday  by  Ruark  with  the  com¬ 
ment,  "Possibly  I  was  naive  to 
expect  anything  other  than  an 
attempted  whitewash.”  He  ad-  i 
ded,  "But  there  was  a  slight  ; 
backfire  in  the  farce,”  and  listed  | 
points  at  which  the  report  had  | 
agreed  in  content  though  not 
degree  with  his  charges.  ! 

He  itemized  improvements  re¬ 
porters  for  the  New  York  Times, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
New  York  Post,  United  Press, 
Time  magazine  and  Scripps- 
Howard  had  written  of  his  stor¬ 
ies;  better  food  for  enlisted 
men,  replacement  of  Americans 
by  Italians  on  traffic  duty,  clas¬ 
sification  of  'Viareggio  as  in 
bounds  to  personnel,  end  of  gov¬ 
ernment  transportation  use  for 
private  commuting  and  shop¬ 
ping  trips,  less  “chicken”,  no 
sedans  for  Gen.  Lee,  building  of 
a  dayroom,  end  of  Gen.  Lee's 
private  street,  and  removal  of 
GIs  as  doormen,  checkers  and 
attendants  at  Lee's  hotel. 

The  report  took  an  unenthusi-  ; 
astic  view  of  Ruark’s  reporting  | 
saying  it  gave  “a  wholly  false 
picture  of  conditions,”  was 
"based  upon  the  very  meager 
information  gained  by  talking 
to  very  few  members  of  the 
command  and  by  a  most  casual 
personal  observation  of  condi¬ 
tions.”  The  abuses  of  privilege 
and  miscarriages  of  justice  he 
mentioned  were  isolated,  the  re¬ 
port  stated. 

Ruark's  answer  asserted  that 
he  had  spent  three  weeks  gath¬ 
ering  it  and  that  three  weelu 
before  publication  he  had  toW 
Gen.  Lee's  public  relations  staff 
of  his  material  and  they  had  not 
been  able  in  the  intervening 
period  to  refute  it. 
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ANPA  Complaint  to  NLRB 
Charges  ITU  Violates  Law 

Randolph  Counters  That  Group 
Has  No  Authority  in  Matter 


CINCINNATI,  O. — The  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  filed  a  complaint 
with  the  regional  National  La¬ 
bor  Relations  Board  here  Oct. 
7,  charging  the  International 
Typographical  Union  and  its 
subordinate  unions  with  violat¬ 
ing  the  Labor-Management  Re¬ 
lations  Act.  The  complaint  asked 
"immediate  relief  in  accordance 
with  provisions”  of  the  act. 

The  action  was  laid  before 
Jack  G.  Evans,  regional  NLRB 
director,  because  national  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  union,  at  Indian¬ 
apolis.  is  within  the  local  NLRB 
ofBce  jurisdiction.  Cranston  Wil¬ 
liams.  general  manager  of 
ANPA  and  Elisha  Hanson,  the 
publishers’  general  counsel, 
came  to  Cincinnati  to  present 
their  case.  The  ANPA  board  of 
directors  authorized  the  move, 
Mr.  Williams  explained.  He 
said: 

■'This  step  was  taken  with  the 
utmost  regret  and  only  after 
every  effort  on  the  part  of 
ANPA,  through  conference  with 
the  executives  of  the  ITU  to  de¬ 
velop  a  relationship  in  harmony 
with  the  law  of  the  land  had 
failed. 

“At  its  Cleveland  convention 
held  only  a  few  days  before  the 
Labor-Management  R  e  1  a  tions 
Act  of  1947  became  effective, 
the  ITU  adopted  a  policy  of 
open  defiance  and  violation  of 
the  law. 

"If  that  policy  affected  only 
the  ITU,  the  ANPA  would  not 
be  concerned  with  it.  But  by 
its  precise  terms,  as  spelled  out 
in  the  resolutions  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  and  as  it  has  been  pursued 
since  the  convention,  it  requires 
publishers  employing  ITU  mem¬ 
bers,  not  only  to  conspire  with 
the  ITU  to  violate  the  law,  but 
to  violate  it.” 

Mr.  Williams  declared  the 
penalty  for  any  publisher’s  fail¬ 
ure  to  conform  to  the  ITU  pol¬ 
icy  would  be  a  strike  of  his 
printers.  ANPA  charged  that 
ITU  “refused  and  continued  to 
refuse  to  bargain  collectively  in 
good  faith  with  the  members  of 
ANPA  as  employers  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  ITU.”  It  is  alleged  also 
that  ITU,  through  its  president 
and  its  executive  council,  “has 
instructed  its  subordinate  local 
unions  to  serve  notice  of  termin¬ 
ation  of  contracts  in  cases  where 
contracts  between  subordinate 
Iwals  and  newspaper  publishers 
have  expired  or  are  about  to 
expire.” 

,  It  was  further  alleged  that 
aiiwe  Aug.  23,  many  contracts 
between  publishers,  members 
of  the  ANPA  and  the  unions 
had  expired,  and  that  between 
now  and  Dec.  31.  1947,  many 
more  contracts  between  pub¬ 
lishers,  members  of  ANPA  and 


the  unions  would  expire.  The 
total  of  those  which  have  al¬ 
ready  expired  and  those  which 
will  expire  between  now  and 
Dec.  31  next,  involves  239  daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  185  cities  of  the  United 
States. 

The  complaint  charges  that  on 
Aug.  21,  the  convention  of  the 
ITU  in  Cleveland  adopted  a 
“collective  bargaining  policy” 
stating  the  union’s  intention  to 
sign  no  new  contracts  with  em¬ 
ployers  and  restraining  members 
from  accepting  employment 
when  existing  contracts  expired, 
except  under  “conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment”  to  be  unilaterally  im¬ 
posed  by  the  union. 

ANPA,  according  to  Mr.  Wii- 
liams,  represents  newspapers 
having  a  daily  circulation  of 
46,886,000  and  a  Sunday  circu¬ 
lation  of  42.916,000. 

In  short,  the  complaint  insists, 
the  ITU  has  failed  to  comply 
with  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  de¬ 
fied  the  law  and  has  engag^  in 
featherbedding  and  boycotting. 


Following  is  the  text  of 
charges  filed  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  against  the  International 
Typographical  Union  with  Jack 
G.  Evans,  regional  director  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  at  Cincinnati: 

DURING  the  period  beginning 
on  or  about  June  23,  1947,  and 
continuing  down  to  and  includ¬ 
ing  the  date  of  the  filing  of 
these  charges  the  International 
Typographical  Union  and  its 
subordinate  local  unions,  here¬ 
inafter  referred  to  as  the  unions, 
entered  into  and  have  carried 
out  a  deliberate  plan  and  course 
of  action  constituting  a  conspir¬ 
acy  for  the  purpose  of  violating 
the  provisions  of  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947  and  have  -violated  said  Act 
and  are  now  violating  it  in  re¬ 
spect  of  the  relations  of  said 
unions  with  members  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  parties  to  con¬ 
tracts  with  said  unions. 

In  furtherance  of  said  plan 
and  course  of  action  and  con¬ 
spiracy  at  all  times  since  Au¬ 
gust  23,  1947,  said  International 
Typographical  Union  and  its 
subordinate  local  unions  by  the 
acts  of  its  89th  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  and  the  acts  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Executive  Council  of 
said  Typographical  Union  and 
by  the  acts  of  the  officers,  scale 
committees  and/or  agents  of  the 
various  subordinate  local  unions 
purporting  to  represent  the 
composing  room  employes  of 


“ANPA  recognizes  the  right 
of  any  citizen  or  any  group  of 
citizens  to  challenge  a  law  they 
believe  to  be  unconstitutional,” 
said  Mr.  Williams’  statement. 
“The  ANPA  recognizes  that  the 
policy  laid  down  by  the  ITU  as 
it  is  now  being  carried  out  all 
over  this  country  constitutes 
such  a  challenge.  It  also  recog¬ 
nizes  that  the  issues  involved 
must  be  determined  speedily,  if 
the  people  of  this  country  are  to 
continue  to  have  newspapers  to 
read  and  if  harmonious  rela¬ 
tions  are  to  be  reestablished  be¬ 
tween  publishers  and  a  large 
group  of  their  employes.” 

In  the  formal  complaint, 
ANPA  listed  the  various  ITU 
actions  which  it  regarded  as  vio¬ 
lative  of  the  law,  including  re¬ 
fusal  to  write  contracts,  refus¬ 
ing  to  bargain,  attempting  to 
coerce  employers,  etc. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  —  Woodruff 

Randolph,  ITU  president,  at¬ 
tending  the  convention  here  of 
the  American  Federation  of  La¬ 
bor,  said  ANPA  was  overstep¬ 
ping  its  authority  in  filing 
charges  against  his  union. 

Since  the  organization  is  not 
an  employer  of  ITU  members. 


members  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
have 

1.  Refused  and  continue  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  bargain  collectively  in 
good  faith  with  the  members  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  as  employers 
of  the  members  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union  by, 
inter  alia. 

( a )  Insisting  that  the  general 
laws  of  the  International  typo¬ 
graphical  Union  which  contain 
provisions  in  violation  of  the 
Act  be  adopted  by  employers  as 
rules  and  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment  for  their  employes. 

fb)  Insisting  that  the  employ¬ 
ers  in  the  absence  of  any  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  accept  condi¬ 
tions  of  employment  unilaterally 
laid  down  by  said  unions  for 
the  performance  of  work  by 
members  of  said  unions  in  the 
composing  rooms  of  their  news¬ 
paper  employers.  These  unilat¬ 
eral  conditions  contain  many 
provisions  in  violation  of  the 
Act. 

(c)  Refusing  to  execute  any 
written  contracts  incorporating 
any  agreement  reached  al¬ 
though  requested  to  do  so  by 
employers  herein. 

(d)  Refusing  to  submit  con¬ 
tract  proposals  or  counter-pro- 
posals  to  the  employers’  pro¬ 
posals. 

(e)  Refusing  and  failing  to 
clothe  their  duly  designated 
bargaining  agents  with  author¬ 
ity  to  negotiate  and  execute 


he  said,  it  is  not  “an  interested 
party.” 

“The  ANPA  has  no  more  au¬ 
thority  to  sign  contracts  cover¬ 
ing  wages,  hours  and  working 
conditions  on  behalf  of  its  al¬ 
leged  400  publisher  members,” 
he  said,  “than  the  ITU  has  to 
sign  such  contracts  on  behalf 
of  its  local  unions  whose  mem¬ 
bers  are  employed  by  such  pub¬ 
lishers. 

“Mr.  Williams  knows  this  as 
well  as  I  know  it.  To  prove  it 
to  the  people  of  the  country,  I 
here  and  now  offer  to  sign  a 
contract  covering  such  unions 
and  publishers  if  Mr.  Williams 
will  sign  it — if  we  can  agree 
upon  the  terms  thereof. 

“If  Mr.  Williams  does  not  im¬ 
mediately  accept  this  offer  he 
should  return  to  the  innocuous 
oblivion  from  which  he  emerged 
to  make  his  deceptive,  futile 
and  unauthorized  claims. 

"The  ITU  is  continuing  its 
long-established  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  with  responsible  publish¬ 
ers.” 


Meanwhile,  in  New  York 
City,  Typographical  Union  No. 
6  ("Big  Six”)  announced  its  un¬ 
qualified  endorsement  of  the  no 
contract  policy. 

James  C.  Mooney,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  local  said  2,000 
members  had  voted  unanimous¬ 
ly  Oct.  5  to  support  the  ITU  po¬ 
sition.  Copies  of  the  resolution 
were  sent  to  the  New  York  Pub¬ 
lishers  association  ( n  e  w  s  p  a- 
pers ) .  Printers  League  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  from  New  York. 


written  collective  bargaining 
contracts  with  employers  who 
are  members  of  this  Association. 

(f)  Removing  all  authority 
from  the  representatives  of  the 
subordinate  local  unions  to  bar¬ 
gain  collectively  with  employ¬ 
ers. 

(g)  Refusing  and  failing  to 
meet  and  confer  with  employ¬ 
ers  for  the  purpose  of  negotia¬ 
ting  new  contracts  to  replace 
contracts  which  have  expired 
and  which  are  about  to  expire 
on  various  dates  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  future. 

2.  Attempted  to  and  are  con¬ 
tinuously  attempting  to  cause 
the  employers  herein  to  discrim¬ 
inate  against  their  employes  in 
violation  of  Section  8  (a)  (3) 
of  the  Act  by  attempting  to  im¬ 
pose  upon  employers  the  union’s 
closed  shop  law  which  provides 
that  all  composing  room  work 
appertaining  to  the  printing  of 
a  daily  and/or  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per  and  preparation  therefor 
shall  be  performed  by  employees 
who  are  members  of  said  unions. 

3.  Attempted  to  and  are  con¬ 
tinuously  attempting  to  compel 
employers  to  hire  and  retain 
in  their  employ  only  those  fore¬ 
men  who  are  members  of  said 
unions. 

4.  Attempted  to  and  are  con¬ 
tinuously  attempting  to  compel 
employers  to 

( a )  Cease  doing  business  with 
other  employers  for  illegal  rea¬ 
sons 

(b)  Assign  to  employes  who 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Daily’s  Stake  in  Community 
Stressed  at  ANA  Convention 


Patterson  of  Scripps-Howard  Says 
Newspapers  Eager  to  Give  Service 

By  James  L.  CoUings 


»  1 )  the  recognition  on  the  part 

1 1  1  advertisers  that  media  buy- 

Jflllllllllll  1#  ing  has  become  a  highly  com 

^  X  plicated  operation  requiring  a 

_  •  specialized  service;  2)  the  de- 

velopment  of  yardsticks  for 
LJ  ■  ■  V  CSXX  J,  measuring  advertising  media 

values,  and  3)  advertising  man 
how  to  pet  the  most  out  of  ^^ers  now  acting  as  a  liaison  in 
your  advertising  dollar,  selling 

Ed  budgets  to  management  and  tJ  m^keTs  ^ 

fulurl  iScurrfim'’^."’'’'"  of  r '' 

The. second  phase,  or  selling  fi'*ure^“‘„t‘ as  numbed  tl” 


ad  budgets  to  management,  was  _ ,  „  K..„ss..e.  ~  i  , 

taken  uo  bv  Robert  J  Keith  People — as  buyers— as  markets. 
ATLa^NTIC  CITY,  N.  J.— “No  adapted  to  the  needs  of  today  advertis^g  direXr  Pillsbury  ^^cEyoy  said  (with  the  help 

other  institution  has  a  greater  that  we  as  newspapers  see  as  Mills.  Inc.,  who  said ’this  can  be  •  p  . 


stake  in  nor  responsibility  for  the  basis  of  the  assignment  that  done  bv  live  tested  methods. 


In  the  newspaper  field,  it 


mutual  understanding,  a  peace-  has  been  made  to  us  of  a  ‘com-  xqp  executives,  he  said,  must  follows  that  the  publisher  who 
ful  living  together  or  the  edu-  munity  plan  kit’  to  join  other  bg  impressed  that-  li  advertis  large  package  of  cir 

cation  to  obtain  such  a  situation  kits  in  the  whole  of  this  highly  j^g  is  an  investment  in  a  valu-  culation  to  sell  is  faced  with 

within  individual  communities  necessary  operation  that  is  be-  able  consumer  franchise-  2 )  ad-  relatively  low  costs  and,  con 

than  has  the  newspaper.”  ing  unfolded  here  and  now.  vertising  is  a  necessity;’ 3)  the  smalhcirculation 

This  was  the  opening  remark  On  the  third  day  of  the  con-  concept  behind  advertising  pro-  ^ 

made  by  Don  D.  Patterson,  ad-  vention.  which  was  attended  by  nouncements  is  sound;  4)  nnto nnH  h  i, 

vertising  director,  Scripps-How-  approximately  1.000  persons,  budgets  are  an  integral  part  u 

ard  Newspapers,  in  his  talk  be-  new  officers  and  directors  were  of  the  profit-and  loss  statement;  omoiioet 

fore  the  38th  annual  convention  elected  for  1948.  5i  budget  requests  are  absolute,  y®5.y  smallest  papers 

of  the  Association  of  National  They  were:  "We  arrive  at  them  soundly 

Advertisers  meeting  here  at 


They  were:  VT  c  diiivc  di  iiiciii  iiuunui>  civo  than  Inrdpr  HaiJidc 

R.  B.  Brown,  Bristol-Myers,  and  they  are  not  subject  to  ®  Y.^‘' fu- 


Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall,  Oct.  5-8.  chairman  of  the  board:  W.  B.  compromise  at  the  will  of  the  the  other  hand,  the  news- 

Paramount  Duty  Potter.  Eastman  Kodak,  vice-  board  reviewing  them.  ”  he  said. 


tnt:  Sarr'’i-i?d"?oo1‘lS’S.:-'wS:  Hi-u’sS'n.  "'exe'e'’u«ve‘“"’vl=e!,7^r 


sonal  vein  about  the  affairs  of 


ley  1-  Nunn.  Standard  Oil  of  dent.  Pepsi-Cola  Co.,  told  mem- 
Mr  Indiana;  C.  W.  Ruth,  Republic  bers  that  "80';  of  public  rela-  attention  can  pay  dividends  to 

tion,  Mr.  Patterson  added  that  cfppi  pnrn  •  Hpnrv  frorski  Bal-  tinn<5  15  what  vnii  Hn  anH  nniv  advertiser,  and  certain  ad- 

oarIm^L?"du?^^“fhe'LeJm  &  ’ Sons; ^  a^  Robert  20'’;  is  what  "^^ou  say Hi^  vertisers  can  use  small-town 

bring  and  give  Unbiased  Inter  bluett.  Peabody  &  Co.  main  contention^  was  that  there  SHSTaperT 

pretition  to®  news  of  the  world.  should  be  a  good-neighbor  policy  It  advertising  read- 


able  degree  of  attention.  This 


A  IMA  1"  precon  vention  statements,  Newman  F  McEvov  media 

He  then  told  the  ANA  mem-  .u  advertisine  j-  *  m  ’  ““-voy.  mMia  pgrs  indicate  a  high  degree  of 

bers  that,  from  the  standpoint  P“ll|9  ’  interest  in  advertising - 

orf  economic  self-interest,  the  SPJA®  J?  followed  with  a  talk  on  “Radar  “Certainly  those  advertisers 

newspapers  “represent  the  great-  f  ^Jlfuld  'be^^co^tderaMv  Sense  in  Media  for  whom  small  town  distribu- 

est  investment  of  any  means  (  Later  E  T  Batch^-  ®  i-*!  u  a  ^*°n  is  important  cannot  over- 

of  public  communication.”  coM  admitted,  was  jook  the  wonderful  attributes 


dent,  Textron,  Inc.,  and  others  in  industry 


“Studies  of  advertising  read¬ 
ership  in  small-town  newspa- 


errTn^'^rmenT  oT  any '^.^eans  '"TL^e?"  E‘^°T‘‘'latclr 

of  public  communication”  ^‘^her.  (Later,  E.  T.  Batch-  The 


..IHer  a«n/«iatinn  eorratarv  said  •  i  j- - '^  7  . v.-,  iOOK  me  wonaeriui  diiriuuKa 

Furthermore,  he  pointed  out,  ® /J®  higher  pric^’  and  ^e  explained  favoring  a  seemingly  unimpor- 

newspapers,  in  keen  recognition  ,  ^®®Pi‘®  “Y we  can  look  for  the  equivalent  tant  paper  which,  nevertheless, 
of  the  responsibilities  of  their  iJfi  in  media  buying.”  presents  a  properly  audited 


freedom,  are  only  too  glad  of  pvnpot  next  vpaFs  sales  doubted  there  will  ABC  statement,  which  gives 

the  opportunity  to  join  in  a  tn  pxpped  this  vpar’s  )  a  substitute  for  com-  thorough  local  news  coverage, 

campaign  of  community  service.  mon  horse-sei:se  in  his  business,  which  represents  local  markets. 

Speaking  on  “Guiding  Com-  .  ,  -omp  becaiisp  nf  the  attributed  the  progress  that  Theodore  Marvin,  advertising 

miinitir  Apfi/xr,  ”  h,.  .-amind.wi  saio.  wouiu  comc  oecause  or  tne  j-.- _ _ _ u _ 


munity  Action.”  he  reminded  „„„„  sK.av;c  i 

his  audienc^at  “the  commun-  Sive^  dor^^ls^c  ^  coveraU 
ity  is  everybody,  not  just  manu-  » 

«endTs®”^’^"^'  budgets  a?l  already  50%  abovi 

ovI?ffiok^ed"'he''^\id''Tnd'’ex"-  i[Xi!dbe,  many 

Slaine°d“  if  thi^ljf  ’ 


come  because  of  the 


space  buyers  have  made  to  three  director,  Hercules  Powder  Co., 


(Continued  on  page  66) 


This  is  as  it  should  be,  many 
believed.  A.  C.  Beane,  partner 


••PoT-Karx,.  lo  Merrill.  Lynch.  Pierce,  Fen 

r'ernapi?  one  reason  for  some  or%  i 

^  ner  &  Beane,  securities  brokers. 


of  our  present  situations  is  that 


manufacturers  finding  vast  mar-  second  speaker  of  the  Program 
kets  for  their  products  else-  cautioned  admen  against  budget 
where  have  given  too  little  reductions  at  the  first  signs  of 
thought  to  the  communities  of  ^  business, 

which  they  and  their  employes  r^uctions,  he  .^id.  only 

are  a  part  make  matters  worse.  He  put  it 

"Most  of  these  communities  assisting  the 

have  as  their  largest  employers  snowball  to  gather  momentum^, 
not  the  manufacturing  plants,  preced^  by 

but  the  combination  of  those  ^^rshall  Adams,  advertismg- 
who  serve  their  residents  as  de-  sales  promotion  manager.  Miil- 
partment  stores  and  other  re-  Manufacturing  Corp..  who 

tail  outlets,  banks,  builders,  real  ^9}^  admen  that  there  i5  no 

estate  operators.  insurance  P^®®®  f®®  ‘t^®  genius  or  prima 
brokers  and  companies.  .  .  .  salesman,  in 

^  .  the  present-day  advertising 

Town  Meeting  manager's  chair  unless  he  com- 

“The  Newspaper  Advertising  bines  the  executive  ability  with 
Executives  Association  at  its  last  the  other  traits  in  a  very  un- 
January  convention  heard  ad-  usual  way.” 

vocated  the  revival  of  the  old  The  job  today,  he  added,  is 
New  England  town  meeting  in  an  administrative  position, 
its  essential  recognition  of  the  The  admen,  between  the  well- 
dignity  of  the  individual  in  all  attended  meetings,  had  oppor- 
of  his  rights  and  his  freedom  tunity  to  study  many  exhibits 

to  speak  for  himself  in  any  lining  the  panels  in  a  lobby 

matter  concerning  his  life  and  close  to  the  convention  hall, 
his  community.  These  exhibits  supported  the 

“It  is  such  an  organization  major  themes  of  opening  day: 


Gordon  Biggar  (standing),  assistant  manager  of  public  relation*- 
Shell  Oil.  Co.,  chats  with  A.  G.  Petrasek.  sales  manager  of  RCA  in 
ANA  meeting. 
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Alaska  Seen  as  Best 
Newsprint  Potential 

By  Campbell  Watson 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  Calif. — Alas¬ 
kan  production  continues  nec¬ 
essary  for  solution  of  the  news¬ 
print  shortage. 

This  was  the  belief  obtained 
from  publishers,  newsprint  pro¬ 
ducers  and  observers  on  a  trip 
into  the  Pacific  Northwest  news¬ 
print  territory. 

The  view  prevailed  even  in 
sectors  showing  greatest  im¬ 
provement  in  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion  conditions.  And  the  trip 
produced  many  exhibits  of 
man's  ingenuity,  determination 
and  aggressiveness  in  meeting 
the  need  for  paper.  Today  there 
are  workers  in  the  woods,  an 
abundance  of  logs  on  hand,  im¬ 
proved  equipment,  and  new 
mills. 

History  may  well  prove  that 
the  turning  point  of  the  Coast  s 
dramatic  battle  for  more  news¬ 
print  came  at  West  Tacoma, 
where  an  abandoned  book  paper 
mill  was  converted  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  newsprint  in  a  year's 
time.  This  was  done  by  the 
cooperative  action  of  a  group  of 
CoJ^  newspapers. 

Strides  along  these  same  lines 
also  have  been  taken  at  Long¬ 
view,  Wash.,  by  newspapers 
joined  to  support  installation  of 
a  newsprint  machine  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Paperboard  Co.’s  mill  there. 
Southern  California  Associated 
Newspapers  have  underwritten 
the  project  through  long-term 
contracts  for  paper. 

Powell  River  Co.  expects  to 
have  a  new  newsprint  machine 
capable  of  23,000  tons  of  annual 
production  in  operation  around 
next  July.  This  machine  will 
produce  1,600  feet  of  paper  a 
minute  when  first  installed,  2,000 
after  breaking-in,  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  prove  the  world’s 
fastest. 

And  a  visit  to  one  of  the  eight 
great  tree  farms  established  by 
Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.  has 
shown  perpetuity  of  operation  of 
existing  mills  can  be  obtained. 
The  slogan  has  become,  “We 
Are  In  Business  Forever.” 

Fresh  economies  in  operations 
juid  in  timber  have  been  seen 
in  the  Northwest  states  and  in 
British  Columbia. 

Throughout  the  Northwest 
machines  have  been  stepped-up, 
facilities  have  been  erect^,  and 
installations  are  in  course  of 
improvement.  The  economy  of 
demand  has  heralded  a  new  era 
mto  the  mill  areas. 

These  moves  have  changed  the 
picture  for  those  who  have 
dared  to  venture,  on  behalf  of 
or  clients,  into  new  vistas, 
juey  are  not  enough  without 
Al^ka  too,  and  here’s  why: 

f°well  River’s  new  machine 
will  add  but  10%  to  newsprint 
available  to  those  holding  its 
contracts,  and  no  new  customers 
can  be  accommodated,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  announced  with  re- 
Brets. 

West  Tacoma  does  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  more  than  a  ‘little 
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mill,”  however  great  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  money  and  effort.  It 
may  expand.  But  this  mill  is 
not  designed  to  meet  more  than 
a  percentage  of  the  basic  needs 
of  its  cooperative  owners. 

Crown  Zellerbach’s  newsprint 
operations  of  late  have  been  de 
voted  to  maintenance  of  existing 
contracts  and  assurance  of  per¬ 
petuity  of  operation  of  its  plants, 
however  impressive  a  likely  250.- 
000  tons  of  annual  production 
may  appear. 

The  Pacific  Paperboard  opera¬ 
tion  is  by  and  for  one  group 
of  newspapers,  and  its  produc¬ 
tion  is  designed  to  supplement 
the  supply  available  for  those 
papers  alone. 

Publishers  have  banded  to¬ 
gether  for  cooperative  action, 
have  searched  European  sources, 
or  have  been  forced  into  the 
black  market  to  obtain  news¬ 
print  needed  to  service  their 
communities.  Despite  this,  all 
papers  are  far  short  of  their 
desires,  all  have  lost  tremend¬ 
ously  in  revenues,  and  there  re¬ 
main  newspaper  offices  on  the 
Coast  where  one  can  not  buy  a 
single  copy  of  the  day’s  paper. 

Here  are  some  figures  on  the 
demand  for  newspapers: 

In  the  three  Coast  states  of 
Washington,  Oregon  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  alone  the  population  rise 
from  1940  to  1946  has  been  from 
9,733,262  to  12,958,718. 

Newspaper  circulations  of 
morning  and  evening  papers 
only,  with  Sunday's  excluded, 
totalled  2,329,860  in  1940  in 
these  three  states,  E&P  Year 
Book’s  Ready  Reckoner  figures 
show.  By  the  end  of  1946  these 
circulations  were  close  to  5,- 
000,000,  despite  the  continued 
newsprint  shortage  which  forced 
sacrifice  of  advertising  space  in 
efforts  to  meet  circulation  de¬ 
mands.  The  exact  figure  was 
4.961,155.  The  growth  was  2,- 
631.295,  or  48.9%  . 

For  the  11  western  states, 
afternoon  and  evening  daily  cir¬ 
culations  jumped  from  4,332,569 
in  late  1940  to  6,358,177  at  the 
end  of  1946,  a  gain  of  1.825,608, 
or  slightly  more  than  40%. 

These  figures  are  tossed  into 
the  hopper  to  show  today’s  po¬ 
tential  newsprint  demand.  The 
11  western  states  used  250,000 
to  260,000  tons  of  newsprint  in 
1941.  Ignoring  advertising  de¬ 
mands,  which  have  soared  high 
above  the  1941  level  to  the  1929 
strata,  a  40%  circulation  in¬ 
crease  nominally  calls  for  a 
100,000  tons  increase  in  paper. 

To  meet  this  demand,  the 
only  new  mill  now  producing 
newsprint  is  at  West  Tacoma, 
with  announced  capacity  of  50 
to  60  tons  daily.  Crown  Zeller¬ 
bach  production  is  under  that 
of  1941,  although  J.  D.  Zeller¬ 
bach,  president,  said  future  pro¬ 
duction  probably  would  be 
around  250,000  tons  annually. 
Powell  River  Co.  will  begin  to 
add  tonnage  at  the  rate  of  25,- 
000  tons  annually  next  July,  it 
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Alaska  Bids 
By  Pulp-Makers 

If  the  newspaper  industry 
wants  a  solution  “in  reasonable 
time”  to  the  paper  problem  it 
will  have  to  “take  action  itself 
— with  its  own  money,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  October  issue  of  Pulp 
&  Paper. 

Despite  many  reports  to  the 
contrary.  Pulp  &  Paper  states 
that  groups  intending  to  manu¬ 
facture  high  quality  pulps — and 
not  newsprint — are  intending 
to  bid  for  the  two  timber  areas 
in  Alaska  now  being  offered  in 
auctions  Dec.  15  and  next  Feb. 
18. 

One  group  previously  re¬ 
ported  interested  in  making 
newsprint,  is  now  reported  be¬ 
ing  reorganized  with  rayon  or 
plastics  pulp  in  mind  as  its 
product,  since  part  of  its  finan¬ 
cial  support  from  a  group  of 
newspapers  was  withdrawn. 


is  planned.  Pacific  Paperboard 
is  yet  to  start  production.  Some 
newsprint  is  now  being  received 
from  European  sources. 

Weeklies  have  made  circula¬ 
tion  strides  similar  to  the 
dailies.  In  the  Sunday  field. 
California  now  ranks  third 
among  the  states.  In  daily  pur¬ 
chases  of  newspapers,  California 
trails  only  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Illinois. 

Implemented  by  this  intense 
need  of  paper,  the  West  is  turn¬ 
ing  to  Alaska  as  the  land  of  un¬ 
limited  opportunity  for  news¬ 
print.  Here  is  a  composite  of 
the  argument  for  development 
there  as  heard  in  several  thou¬ 
sand  miles  of  travel: 

Alaska  has  an  abundance  of 
timber,  standing  idle  and  un¬ 
used,  a  great  natural  asset.  It 
has  a  quantity  of  potential  water. 

The  development  of  Alaskan 
pulp  mills  will  be  costly,  but  not 
prohibitive. 

From  the  timberman’s  view. 
Alaskan  forests  have  reached 
their  full  growth  and  will  not 
increase  in  yield  except  under 
the  supervised  and  selective  cut¬ 
ting  plan  proposed  by  the  Forest 
Service. 

From  the  paper  mill  operator’s 
standpoint,  the  size  of  timber 
readily  available  in  Alaska  will 
enable  economical  mill  opera¬ 
tions  utilizing  the  advanced  ma¬ 
chinery  now  available  for  han¬ 
dling  bulky  trunks. 

From  the  publisher’s  view¬ 
point,  Alaska  offers  the  nearest 
great  stands  which  can  assure 
full  supplies. 

■ 

Detroit  Times  Wins 
$100,000  Suit 

The  Detroit  Times  and  Sher¬ 
iff  Ira  M.  Smith,  of  Midland 
County,  Mich.,  were  cleared  of 
libel  charges  following  dismissal 
of  a  $100,000  damage  suit  at  Bay 
City,  Mich.,  by  Federal  Judge 
Frank  A.  Picard. 

The  jurist  found  “no  cause 
for  action”  in  the  suit  brought 
by  German-born  Herbert  Q. 
Schuchardt,  a  steamfitter,  who 
had  sued  on  the  basis  of  a  head¬ 
line  and  story  in  the  Times  in 
1943  in  which  Sheriff  Smith  was 
quoted  as  linking  the  plaintiff 
with  the  Bund. 


Bank  Favors 


Foreign  Loans 
On  Newsprint 

Washington,  D.  C. — The  sug¬ 
gestion  that  funds  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  be  made  available 
to  encourage  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion  for  delivery  to  United 
States  users  hcis  received  a  fa¬ 
vorable  response  from  the  lend¬ 


ing  institution. 

Sen.  Alexander  Wiley  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  who  advocated  commit¬ 
ments  for  that  purpose,  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Herbert  E. 
Gaston,  acting  chairman  of  the 
bank,  saying: 

T  think  all  of  us  in  the  bank 


agree  emphatically  with  your 
suggestion  that  newsprint  is  one 
of  the  imports  which  it  is  de¬ 


sirable  for  us  to  encourage  in 


our  lending  policy. 

”We  are  glad  to  have  your 
favorable  comment  with  respect 
to  the  Finnish  example  (in 
which  a  loan  accelerated  ship¬ 
ments  to  this  country),  and  it  is 
hoped  that  we  will  find  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  make  effective  com¬ 
mitments  in  other  countries 
which  will  do  something  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  present  shortage.” 


Canada  to  End 
Pulp  Exports 

Toronto,  Ont.  —  A  ten-year 
plan  to  end  pulpwood  exports 
from  Ontario  to  the  United 
States  has  been  announced  by 
Premier  George  Drew  of  On¬ 
tario.  Export  of  spruce,  balsam 
and  jackpine  in  unprocessed 
form  or  as  pulpwood  logs  from 
government  lands  will  be  re¬ 
duced  annually  so  as  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  eliminated  by  1957. 

Quotcis  will  be  cut  gradually 
in  a  variety  of  ratios  to  users  of 
pulpwood,  with  pulp  mills  of 
long  duration  in  Ontario  having 
export  quotas  cut  progressively 
each  year  by  one-tenth  of  their 
last  annual  figure;  new  pulp 
mill  operators  will  have  quota 
reduced  each  year  by  one-quar¬ 
ter  of  last  annual  export,  and 
those  working  on  short  term 
arrangement  will  have  quota  re¬ 
duced  by  one-third  of  last  an¬ 
nual  export  each  year. 

The  new  policy  follows  the 
recent  report  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  of  Forest  Industries, 
which  showed  that  unless  On¬ 
tario  took  immediate  conserva¬ 
tion  steps  the  forest  industries 
would  be  finished  in  25  years. 

■ 

5,000-Mile  Tour 

A  group  of  financial  and  sci¬ 
ence  writers  left  New  York  and 
Chicago  Sept.  25  for  a  5,000-mile 
aerial  tour  of  Edison  Electrical 
Institute’s  billion  -  dollar  con¬ 
struction  program.  Among  those 
in  the  party  are  John  Callahan, 
New  York  Times;  J.  Louis  Don¬ 
nelly,  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce;  John  Falvey,  Wall 
Street  Journal;  Harold  Fleming, 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  Sam¬ 
uel  Fogg,  International  News 
Service;  B.  J.  Grant,  United 
States  News;  Ron  Ross,  Science 
Service;  Herman  Seely,  Chicago 
Daily  News;  Fred  Stein,  Bing¬ 
hamton  (N.  Y.)  Press. 
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Promotional  Variety 
For  Newspaper  Week 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


PROM  SPEECHES,  cartoons 

and  editorials  to  dinners  and 
public  participation  newspapers 
across  the  country  observed 
National  Newspaper  Week  in  a 
spirit  of  moderate  self-congrat¬ 
ulation. 

Heralded  by  state  governors 
and  aided  by  such  national  ser¬ 
vice  groups  as  the  Kiwanis, 
newspapers  pointed  to  the  key 
position  of  the  press  in  Amer¬ 
ican  democracy  and  praised  and 
explained  the  editorial,  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  activities 
producing  the  community  news¬ 
paper. 

Newspaperboys  were  hailed 
widely  as  the  link  between  the 
newspaper  and  its  purpose,  in¬ 
forming  the  public,  but  especial 
stress  went  to  the  production  of 
the  paper,  through  guest  editors, 
mass  tours  and  picture  stories. 

Plainfield.  N.  J.,  Thorough 

In  addition  to  projects  out¬ 
lined  in  advance  newspapers 
took  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  explain  “The  Newspa¬ 
per  As  a  Public  Servant”  by 
such  means  as  the  following: 

The  Plainfield  (N.  J. )  Cour¬ 
ier-News  invited  in  a  staff  of 
prominent  citizens  to  make  up 
their  own  tabloid  version  of  the 
newspaper  —  and  invited  the 
town  and  surrounding  country 
to  visit  the  plant  while  they 
did  it. 

The  Oneonta  (N.  Y. )  Daily 
Star  ran  a  two-page  picture 
spread  in  its  16  page  Oct.  4  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  men  and  women  who 
produce  the  Star  working  at 
their  jobs.  Given  the  green 
light  by  Editor  Eugene  Brown 
and  Managing  Editor  Gerald 
Gunthrup,  City  Editor  William 
Babel  and  State  Editor  Harold 
Rockwell  prepared  the  pictures 
and  continuity  for  this  feature 
which  introduced  the  people  and 
problems  of  the  Star  to  its 
readers.  An  editorial  further 
explained  the  occasion  and  the 
work. 

At  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  not  prominent  citizens 
but  the  editors  of  14  Connecti¬ 
cut  highschool  newspapers 
joined  the  staff  for  the  day. 
They  toured  the  plant,  con¬ 
ferred  with  the  publisher,  sat 
in  with  the  editors  at  their 
work,  took  assignments,  wrote 
social  news,  edited  stories  and 
learned  from  Publisher  John  R. 
Reitmeyer  that  highschool  and 
daily  newspapers  alike  have  the 
duty  to  seek  out  the  truth  and 
print  it  with  complete  objectiv¬ 
ity.  The  pictures  of  their  day  at 
the  plant  made  a  lively  page 
spread  for  Newspaper  Week. 

In  Rochester  300  schools  and 
college  editors  were  enter¬ 
tained  and  instructd  at  the  an¬ 
nual  National  Newspaper  Week 
conference  and  10  schools  won 
plaques  In  the  Genesee  Valley 
Press  Association  publications 
contest.  Members  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers’  staffs  spoke  and 
answered  questions. 


The  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal 
observed  National  Newspaper- 
boys’  Day  with  a  front-page  box 
with  pictures  and  stories  of  five 
of  its  topnotch  carrier-salesmen. 

In  observance  of  the  week 
the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen- 
Patriot  ran  several  stories  with 
pictures  illustrating  the  func¬ 
tions  of  all  departments.  The 
daily  published  pictures  of  sev¬ 
eral  special  correspondents  in 
the  eight  counties  it  serves  and 
a  feature  story  on  each  by  Bill 
Markey,  its  roving  reporter- 
photographer. 

The  Chillicothe  (O. )  Gazette 
indirectly  called  attention  to  the 
faithfulness  of  newspapers  as 
community  chroniclers  by  com¬ 
piling  a  12-page  tabloid  chron¬ 
ology  of  the  town. 

Throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada  regular  weekly  Ki¬ 
wanis  luncheons  observed  News¬ 
paper  Week  and  provided  an 
occasion  for  talks  on  the  press. 

In  Pittsburgh  the  function  of 
advertising  as  paid  merchandise 
news  was  explained  to  the  Ro¬ 
tary  Club’s  luncheon  by  John 
D.  Paulus,  instructor  in  journal¬ 
ism,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco 
Advertising  Club  heard  that 
newspapers  are  the  greatest  as¬ 
set  of  free  people  from  Scott 
Newhall,  editor  of  the  Chron¬ 
icle’s  Sunday  magazine.  This 
World. 

Dean  Fred  S.  Siebert,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  warned  300  members  of 
Springfield  civic  clubs  against 
the  tendency  of  people  to  lean 
on  government  instead  of  them¬ 
selves  for  protection  of  the 
pre.ss.  On  a  coast-to-coast  ABC 
hook-up  Erwin  D.  Canham,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  told  a  radio  audience 
Oct.  1  that  Americans  get  bet¬ 
ter  information  from  their  news¬ 
papers  than  any  other  major 
people  in  the  world. 

All-Out  Celebration 

How  a  newspaper  could  thor¬ 
oughly  capitalize  on  its  Newspa¬ 
per  Week  opportunities  was  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  Plainfield 
Courier-News,  which  went  all- 
out  on  the  greatest  promotional 
series  in  its  history. 

From  Sept.  24  through  Oct. 
8  the  newspaper  publicized  the 
week  daily  with  pictures,  stories 
and  change-of-pace  participa¬ 
tion  events.  Highlights  were  the 
already-mentioned  production  of 
a  tabloid  section  by  prominent 
citizens  and  open  house,  pres¬ 
entation  of  a  complete  Boy 
Scout  outfit  at  the  Kiwanis 
luncheon  to  the  scout  who  rep¬ 
resented  the  paper  as  a  special 
correspondent  at  the  World 
Scout  Jamboree  in  France  this 
summer,  and  the  dinner  for 
county  correspondents  resumed 
after  a  wartime  lapse. 

The  Courier-News  building 
was  painted  and  decorated  in¬ 
side  and  out  for  the  celebration 
and  open  house.  Two  huge  four- 


color  posters  with  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  and  week’s  slogan  oc¬ 
cupied  the  outside  bulletin 
board  windows,  while  fiags  and 
bunting  decorated  the  walls. 
Sept.  24  until  the  event  the 
newspaper  carried  a  two-column 
boxed  invitation  to  the  Oct.  3 
guest  night  and  open  house. 
Boldface  paragraphs  with  the 
same  invitation  headed  each 
suburban  column.  More  than 
1.500  persons  accepted  the  in¬ 
vitation. 

Publicity  on  the  guest  tab¬ 
loid  got  under  way  Sept.  29 
with  a  picture  and  story  on  the 
“managing  editor”,  followed  the 
next  day  with  similar  play  on 
the  guest  city  editor.  When  the 
amateur  staff  rolled  up  its 
sleeves  to  turn  out  the  tabloid 
its  enthusiasm  was  so  strong 
that  one  amateur  reporter 
phoned  Frank  Gannett  in  Roch¬ 
ester  at  10  p.  m.  to  interview 
him  and  others  interviewed 
Prof.  Albert  Einstein  in  Prince¬ 
ton  and  stage  and  screen  stars 
in  New  York.  One  even  tried  to 
reach  Vishinsky  at  Lake  Suc¬ 
cess. 

Oilers  Movie 

An  offer  by  the  paper  of  a 
sound-color  movie  on  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  newspaper,  with  pro¬ 
jector,  had  to  be  pulled  after 
two  appearances  when  demand 
by  civic  groups  exceeded  the 
booking  time. 

On  the  Oct.  1  opening  of 
Newspaper  Week  the  Courier- 
News  carried  a  three-column 
airplane  picture  of  its  decorated 
building,  a  four-column  page 
one  description  of  the  week’s 
program  and  an  ear  with  the 
newspaper  slogan  which  re¬ 
mained  standing  all  week.  On 
the  split  page  also  was  a  three- 
column  history  of  the  Courier- 
News  woven  into  the  news  of  its 
110  years  of  background  and  a 
boxed  statement  by  Cecil  B. 
Dickson.  The  editorial  page  car¬ 
ried  a  special  cartoon  and  edi¬ 
torial. 

That  night  the  paper  played 
host  to  the  guest  staff  and  car¬ 
ried  the  picture  in  four  columns 
Oct.  2.  That  same  day  the  paper 
also  ran  a  three-column  box  on 
how  the  paper  had  weathered 
its  newsprint  shortage,  a  two- 
column  article  on  how  a  news¬ 
paper  is  built  up  and  torn  down 
each  day,  another  on  the  75  em¬ 
ployes  who  have  given  a  total 
of  1,437  years  service,  an  editor¬ 
ial  on  how  newspapers  are  free. 


and  an  item  on  how  to  arranfe 
guided  tours  of  the  buildiai 
Throughout  the  week  famoB 
quotations  on  the  Fourth  Ei- 
tate  were  a  feature. 

Publicized  by  a  box  the  Oct 
3  newspaper  carried  a  two-page 
picture  spread  on  the  making  « 
a  newspaper,  with  everyone  on 
the  payroll  in  a  picture  or  cut¬ 
lines.  The  day’s  editorial  toli 
how  newspapers  appeal  to  t 
members  of  the  family  and  th 
cartoon  again  featured  newspj 
pers.  In  addition  the  secom 
main  had  a  three-column  article 
on  how  news  everywhere  alwa^i 
has  a  “local  angle”  and  a  piece 
on  the  extra-curricular  service! 
of  the  sports  editor. 

A  special  eight-page  editioc 
given  to  open  house  visitors  de 
voted  page  one  to  the  amateu; 
staff,  also  carrying  the  picture 
spread,  sports  sch^ules,  editor 
ial  and  comics  pages. 

Friday’s  guests  got  three 
three-column  pictures  on  the 
Oct.  4  page  one,  which  accom 
panied  the  special  tabloid.  1 
page  one  three-column  story  de 
scribed  the  double-header,  aiK 
two  and  one-half  pages  were 
given  over  to  pictures  of  109  of 
the  paper’s  160  little  mer 
chants.  These,  a  cartoon  and 
three  editorials  tied  in  with  car 
rier  day.  The  same  issue  had 
four  two-column  cuts  of  news¬ 
paper  men  and  women  on  the 
job  and  a  three-column  feature 
on  how  teletype  machines  link 
the  paper  to  a  worldwide  news 
gathering  web. 

Oct.  6  the  Courier-News  car¬ 
ried  a  three-column  cut  and 
two-column  article  on  the  din¬ 
ner  for  correspondents  and  sitn- 
ilar  coverage  of  the  Kiwanis 
stunt,  plus  a  page  six  streamer 
and  two-column  read-out  on 
salutes  from  the  governor,; 
congressmen  and  two  mayors, 
an  editorial,  and  a  three-column 
cut  and  story  on  the  weather 
observer  during  his  daily  inter¬ 
view  with  the  newspaper’s  re¬ 
porter. 

Tuesday,  an  article  described 
the  near  page-a-day  support  to 
worthy  causes  given  by  the 
paper  and  valued  at  not  less 
than  $64,000.  a  feature  quoting 
retired  reporters  and  editorial 

For  the  final  day’s  salvo  two 
educators  testified  to  the  value 
of  the  Courier-News  as  an  edu¬ 
cational  medium  for  their  pu¬ 
pils,  and  the  editorial  attested 
the  value  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 


441  Radio  Stations  AP  Members  I 


THE  board  of  directors  of  the 

Associated  Press  elected  441 
radio  stations  to  associate  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  world- wide  news¬ 
gathering  organization  on  Oct. 
3. 

The  list  included  all  stations 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Co.,  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System,  Texas 
State  Network,  Inc.,  Yankee 
Network,  Inc.,  which  operates 
in  New  England,  and  the  Don 
Lee  Broadcasting  System,  which 
operates  on  the  West  Coast. 

There  are  two  types  of  mem¬ 
bership.  Regular  members  must 
supply  their  news  exclusively 


to  the  AP.  Associate  memben,  , 
which  include  both  newspa^ 
and  radio  stations,  supply  thw  ; 
news  on  a  non-exclusive  basii- 
Associate  members  do  not  vote. 

The  board  acted  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  newspaper  applications 
and  transacted  other  routme 
business.  , 

It  was  decided  tentatively 
to  hold  the  January  meeting 
Los  Angeles,  starting  Jan.  6.  TOe 
invitation  was  extends  w 
Norman  Chandler,  publisher  oi 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  » 
member  of  the  board.  The  Iw 
January  meeting  was  held  u> 
New  Orleans. 
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ANOTHER  WORLD  SERIES? 

Kiichc,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express 


GUESS  JOE  JUST  DOESN'T  WANT 
TO  PLAY 

Justus,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 


SOMETHING  THIS  WORLD  SERIES 
TEAM  SHOULD  HEED 

Russell,  Los  .-ingeles  (Calit.  >  Times. 


newspaper’s  demonstrations  this 
year  were  made  with  equipment 
furnished  by  Radio  Inventions, 
Inc.,  which  is  licensed  under 
the  Hogan  Faximile  System. 

Feeling  each  step  toward 
mastery  of  a  new  medium 
should  be  recorded,  the  Inquir¬ 
er’s  promotion  department  has 
just  come  up  with  a  28-page 
booklet  entitled  “A  Facsimile 
Newspaper.”  Management  says 
the  booklet  was  prepared  to 
give  others  the  benefits  of  the 
WFIL  experiments. 

The  brochure  describes  in  de¬ 
tail  the  entire  works.  Left-hand 
pages  carry  reproductions  of 
the  Inquirer’s  own  fa(^simile 
newspapers.  On  right-hand 
pages,  complete  accounts  of  the 
experiments  are  related,  with 
pictures  used  to  demonstrate 
salient  points. 

Of  value  to  publ'shers  and 
fax  broadcasters  are  two  solid 
pages  of  “Do’s”  and  “Don’ts”, 
based  on  the  trial  operation. 

It  is  the  Inquirer’s  guess  that 
eventually  there  will  be  as 
many  different  types  of  facsim¬ 
ile  newspapers  as  there  are 
types  of  letterpress  newspapers. 
Frankly,  they  say,  there  is  no 
certainty  what  form  facsimile 
eventually  will  take — whether 
it  will  perform  specialized  ser¬ 
vices.  regular  news  services,  or 
some  other  entirely  different 
types  of  services. 

“But  the  main  fact  is  that  fac¬ 
simile  is  here”,  they  say.  “It  is 
a  means  of  transmitting  infor¬ 
mation.  Therefore  we  feel  it 
well  behooves  the  newspaper  to 
experiment,  to  find  the  best 
means  of  utilizing  facsimile  in 
the  interest  of  its  readers. 

“Obviously  facsimile  will  not 
pay  for  itself  until  there  are 
sufficient  receivers  available  at 
low  cost.  Manufacturers  indi¬ 
cate  that  within  a  few  years  it 
will  be  possible  to  turn  out  a 
facsimile  attachment  for  an 
ordinary  FM  receiver  at  approx¬ 
imately  $100.” 


Brooklyn  Eagle 
Makes  Headline 
Hay  in  Series 

The  never-say-die  spirit  of  all 
good  Dodger  fans  was  expressed 
during  the  recent  World  Series 
by  daily  front-page  streamers  in 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  Pre-game 
editions  predicted  dire  fates  for 
the  Yankees  and  after-game 
finals  either  vowed  vengeance  on 
the  morrow  or  frankly  gloated, 
depending  on  how  “The  Bums” 
had  fared  that  day. 

BRING  ON  THE  YANKS!’ 
was  the  Eagle  s  opening  cry  the 
first  day  of  the  series.  Un 
daunted  by  the  Dodgers’  defeat 
that  day.  the  8-Star  streamer 
read.  ’’Wait  TILL  TOMOR¬ 
ROW!”,  a  modified  version  of  an 
ancient  Dodger  battlecry. 

"WE  LL  TIE  IT  UP  TODAY.” 
greeted  readers  in  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  on  the  next  day  and  after 
the  Dodgers  took  a  10-3  drub¬ 
bing  the  sports  final  queried, 

WHO’S  WORRYING?” 

Two  down.  Thursday’s  early 
edition  boldly  attested.  “WE 
ARENT  AFRAID!”  and  after 
the  Dodgers’  first  victory  that 
day  headlined  “ONLY  THREE 
TO  GO"  in  the  final. 

“NOW  WE  LL  TIE  IT!  ”  prom 
ised  Friday’s  Eagle  and  after 
Cookie  Lavagetto’s  last-out  hit 
which  brought  a  Dodger  victory 
that  afternoon,  the  8-Star 
cracked:  “NOW  WE’RE 
COOKIN!  •’ 

Saturday  morning  s  Eagle  pre 
dieted  “MORE  MAGIC  TO 
DAY!”  and  for  the  fifth  encoun¬ 
ter  the  post  game  final  pooh- 
P^oTied  the  Dodgers’  loss  with 
CALM  YOURSELVES!” 

“NOW  WELL  TIE  IT  UP 
AGAIN,”  Sunday’s  edition  de- 
'^•fced  flatly  and  the  Dodgers 
obliged  by  again  knotting  the 
series  with  only  one  more  game 
to  go. 
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The  final  game  of  the  world 
classic  was  greeted  with,  “TO¬ 
DAY’S  THE  BIG  DAY”  and,  as 
gloom  descended  upon  Flatbush 
with  the  Dodgers'  defeat,  the 
old  cry  of  the  faithful,  “WAIT 
TILL  NEXT  YEAR!”  greeted 
anguished  8-Star  readers.  Below 
this  streamer,  the  Eagle  wag¬ 
gishly  noted,  “Reprinted  from 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  October 
6,  1941” — historic  date  of  the 
Dodgers’  previous  unsuccessful 
World  Series  bid. 

The  Eagle’s  headlines  attracted 
so  much  attention  throughout 
New  York  that  the  paper  is  re¬ 
printing  them  for  distribution  to 
the  Ebbets  Field  faithful. 

■ 

Ed  Burns  Heads 
Baseball  Writers 

Edward  Burns  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  succeeds  Tommy  Holmes 
of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Baseball  Writers  As¬ 
sociation  of  America. 

Burns  was  elected  to  the  post 
Oct.  2  in  the  annual  World  Series 
meeting  of  the  writers. 

Roscoe  McClowen  of  the  Neio 
York  Times  was  named  vice- 
president  and  Ken  Smith  of  the 
New  York  Mirror  was  re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Named  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  were  Dan  Daniel  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram;  Harold 
Burr  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Ed 
McCauley  of  the  Cleveland 
News  and  Leo  McDonnell  of  the 
Detroit  Times. 

■ 

New  Shop  Paper 

Yakima,  Wash.  —  Type  Hi 
Lites,  by  and  for  the  employes 
of  the  Yakima  Daily  Republic 
and  the  Yakima  Morning  Her¬ 
ald,  has  been  added  to  products 
of  the  Republic  Publishing  Co. 
It  appear^  Oct.  1  with  Duane 
Burleigh,  promotion  manager,  as 
editor.  A  “Let’s  Get  Acquainted” 
list  of  all  employes  was  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  opening  issue. 


Phila.  Inquirer 
Issues  Primer 
On  Facsimile 

Philadelphia — Having  f  a  t  h- 
omed  some  of  the  mysteries  of 
producing  facsimile  newspapers 
by  extensive  experimentation, 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  is 
passing  along  to  others  the  re¬ 
sults  of  its  pioneering — others 
who  may  be  contemplating  the 
utilization  of  fax  facilities. 

The  newspaper  and  its  FM 
outlet  conduct^  demonstrations 
here  last  May,  when  daily  fac¬ 
simile  editions  were  broadcast 
via  station  WFIL  to  demonstra¬ 
tion  recorders  set  up  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  other  public 
places.  On  a  broader  scale,  they 
added  to  their  experience  in 
Atlantic  City  during  September 
during  sessions  of  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters. 

Now  the  Annenberg  interests 
are  preparing  to  inaugurate  reg¬ 
ular  facsimile  service  in  the 
Philadelphia  area.  This  follows 
hard  on  the  heels  of  the  opening 
of  WFIL  TV,  only  the  second 
radio  service  in  the  Philadelphia 
metropolitan  area  to  inaugurate 
television  on  a  day-to-day  public 
basis. 

But  for  the  war,  Philadelphia 
would  have  had  facsimile  long 
before  now.  Back  in  1937  the  In¬ 
quirer  was  experimenting  with 
low — and  later  high — frequency 
channels  for  regular  experi¬ 
mental  facsimile  programs.  It 
was  then  found  possible  to 
transmit  five  square  inches  of 
copy  per  minute.  It  was  at  that 
rate  of  speed  the  front  page  of 
the  Inquirer  was  transmitted  by 
RCA  on  April  20,  1939.  and  re¬ 
ceived  at  station  WCAU. 

Fast  steps  forward  have  been 
made  since  the  Inquirer  joined 
the  Broadcasters’  Facsimile  An¬ 
alysis  group  of  approximately  20 
radio  stations  late  in  1945.  This 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


$3,000,000  to  Push 
Books  £or  the  Masses 

By  Samuel  Rovner 


THERE’S  a  new  project  brew¬ 
ing  in  the  book  business.  If  it 
succeeds — and.  apparently  it’s 
ready  for  a  long  pull — it  will 
stir  no  small  to  do  among  the 
established  houses.  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  it.  a  key  factor  in  two 
respects,  will  be  the  dally 
newspaper. 

Behind  the  project,  called  John 
W.  Murray  Associates,  is  John 
W.  Murray,  who  has  spent  a 
half-century  in  the  newspaper, 
printing,  magazine  publishing 
and  book  publishing  fields.  Who 
the  “Associates”  are.  Mr.  Mur- 
ra.v  wilt  not  sa.v,  but  he  assures 
that  they  are  substantial  citi¬ 
zens  in  fields  allied  to  book 
publishing  and  that  his  venture 
will  be  amply  capitalized. 

$1.50  Book 

Briefi.y.  the  plan  is  this: 

The  firm  will  publish  new 
titles,  both  fiction  and  non-fic¬ 
tion.  to  sell  at  $1.50.  substan¬ 
tially  below  the  average  price 
today.  Distribution  will  be  ef¬ 
fected  through  dealers  who  will 
have  exclusive  franchises  in 
their  communities. 

This  is  where  the  newspapers 
make  their  first  entry.  In  order 
to  keep  his  franchise,  the  dealer 
must  allocate  15  cents  to  news¬ 
paper  space  for  each  book  he 
handles.  His  profit  will  be 
■wholly  ad^uate  to  cover  this, 
Murray  said. 

The  company,  says  Murray, 
“regal ds  production  and  distri¬ 
bution  as  a  single  continuous 
process.  The  extent  of  produc¬ 
tion  will  be  determined  bv  the 
means  to  distribute.  No  books 
will  be  manufactured  for  which 
a  sale  will  not  have  been  as¬ 
sured  and  guaranteed  in  ad¬ 
vance.” 

Mr.  Murray  calculates  that  the 
advertising  expenditure  will 
total  some  S3.000.000  a  year 
when  the  firm  gets  rolling, 
which  will  be  “as  soon  after  the 
first  of  the  year  as  possible.” 

The  program  will  be  launched 
with  a  $1,000,000  national  adver¬ 
tising  drive,  in  newspapers, 
magazines  and  radio.  It  will  be 
carried  forward  bv  local  adver¬ 
tising.  almost  exclusively  in 
newspapers,  to  the  extent  of 
about  S2.000.000  a  year. 

St.  Georges  &  Keyes,  the 
agency,  is  preparing  a  starting 
scheduled  for  the  first  30  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  nation,  with  eventual 
expansion  paralleling  distribu¬ 
tion  to  markets  of  20.000  or 
more  population. 

A  very  novel  aspect  of  the 
Murray  plan  lies  in  its  attitude 
towards  authorship  of  the 
books.  Of  the  12  books  to  be 
published  each  month,  at  least 
four  will  be  by  relatively  un¬ 
known  authors.  There  is  too 
great  a  tendency  today  among 
publishers.  Mr.  Murray  feels,  to 
accept  only  the  works  of  well- 
known  authors.  This  practice, 
in  his  estimation,  has  brought 
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about  a  near-stagnation  in  the 
industry. 

The  unknowns,  along  with  es¬ 
tablished  writers,  will  get  an 
advance  on  royalties  of  $15,000 
on  day  of  publication.  Royalty 
will  be  a  flat  10%  on  all  sales, 
subject  to  deductions  for  a  se¬ 
curity  program  for  authors  and 
employes  of  the  company. 

In  developing  authors,  the 
new.spapers  will  be  called  on 
again.  Mr.  Murray’s  plan  is  to 
have  book  critics  act  as  literary 
agents,  through  whom  promis¬ 
ing  manuscripts  can  be  chan¬ 
nelled  to  the  company.  The 
agents  would  receive  fees  at  es 
tablished  rates. 

Purpose  of  this  innovation, 
sa.vs  Mr.  Murray,  is  to  give  op¬ 
portunity  to  young  writers  out¬ 
side  New  York,  who  have  no 
direct  access  to  literary  agents 
or  are  unfamiliar  with  the  ways 
of  putting  their  works  before 
the  industry.  Moreover,  he  feels 
the  literary  critics  know  what 
the  people  around  them  think 
and  want. 

His  object,  he  adds,  is  to  de¬ 
velop  “a  truly  free  press  in  book 
publishing,  no  less  than  in  the 
newspaper  field.” 

Mr.  Murray  has  spent  the  last 
three  years  making  a  national 
survey  of  book  distribution 
channels.  His  present  venture 
is  based  on  the  findings  of  that 
survey. 

Editor  of  the  new  publishing 
house  will  be  A.  Washington 
Pezet.  long  in  the  magazine, 
movie,  and  book  fields  and  at 
one  time  Mexican  correspondent 
for  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Tlfi-In  Ads 

DETROIT — The  growing  use  of 

newspaper  advertisements 
which  plug  national  brands — 
"as  ad  erti.sed  in  Life”  or  in 
ether  magazines  has  been  dis¬ 
turbing  newspaper  advertising 
executives. 

'^he  Detroit  News  has  taken 
aftion  to  meet  this  competition 
"from  within  its  own  columns.” 
Recently  the  News  advertising 
department  came  up  with  one 
of  the  most  challenging  promo 
tions  to  be  undertaken  by  a 
daily. 

Working  in  cooperation  with 
Packers  Grocery  Super  Markets, 
which  operates  27  large  stores 
in  the  Detroit  area,  the  News 
developed  a  tie-in  advertising 
program  on  national  brands. 
Four  full-page  Packer  ads  were 
scheduled  by  the  paper  featur¬ 
ing  the  name  brands,  but  very 
prominently  accented  as  part  of 
the  ad  was  the  fact  that  these 
name  brands  were  advertised  by 
the  manufacturers  in  the  News. 

It  was  a  hard-fisted  selling 
punch  aimed  at  proving  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  public  in  nationally 
advertised  brands  as  displayed 
in  local  newspapers.  It  also 
sought  to  drive  home  the  idea 
that  newspapers  could  be  used 


Books  b’y  Mail 

Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  has  drawn 
up  a  list  oi  more  than  100 
books  in  its  library  “devoted 
to  the  mature  problems  and 
fundamental  principles  of 
journalism."  The  list  includes 
recent  titles  as  well  as  older 
books  that  have  become  stand¬ 
ard  references.  Any  of  the 
volumes  may  be  borrowed  by 
mail,  according  to  Secretary 
Walter  Johnson,  through  the 
SNPA  office  in  Chattanooga. 
Tenn. 


as  effectively  as  national  maga¬ 
zines  by  local  merchants  in  their 
“as  nationally  advertised”  mer¬ 
chandise  promotions. 

The  News  program  was  meant 
particularly  to  show  how  a 
metropolitan  newspaper  could 
effectively  tie  in  with  advertis 
ers  featuring  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  brands. 

Widespread  publicity  was 
given  the  plan  before  the 
Packers  ads  were  run.  Seventy- 
five  Detroit  News  trucks  and 
the  fleet  used  by  Packers  dis¬ 
played  large  posters  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  upcoming  ads. 
Some  1.600  display  cards  were 
placed  on  the  News  sales  racks 
all  over  the  city.  Packers  also 
displayed  large  posters  through 
its  stores  advising  customers  to 
watch  for  the  ad  in  the  News. 

’The  effects  of  the  program  are 
considered  to  have  been  star¬ 
tling.  News  officials  said. 

Dcryton  Inventory 

OF  INTEREST  to  advertisers  of 

food  and  other  products  being 
sold  through  grocery  stores  is 
the  Continuous  Grocery  Inven¬ 
tory  now  conducted  in  Dayton, 
O.  by  the  Journal  Herald.  This 
survey  job,  being  handled  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  and  patterned  af¬ 
ter  the  New  York  World  Tele¬ 
gram  inventory,  provides  the 
answer  to  “what  is  selling  best” 
right  from  the  point  of  sale. 

The  inventory  reveals  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  sale  of  leading 
brands  in  Dayton  grocery  stores. 
It  shows  sales,  distribution,  aver¬ 
age  sales  per  store  and  stock  on 
hand  of  more  than  350  items  in 
30  classifications. 

Reports  are  issued  every 
month. 

■ 

NRDGA  Announces 
Retail  Ad  Contest 

Opening  of  entries  for  the 
annual  retail  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  contest  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
was  announced  this  week  by 
Howard  P,  Abrahams,  manager 
of  the  NRDGA  sales  promotion 
division. 

Again,  last  year,  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation  is  cooperating  with 
NRDGA  in  the  contest. 

A  similar  contest,  in  the  field 
of  retail  radio  advertising,  will 
be  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters. 


Santa  Fe's 
Ad  Manager 
Tells  Policy 

Chicago  —  Advertising  is  {ht 
show-window  of  the  whole 
Santa  Fe  railway  operation,  Ar. 
thur  A.  Dailey,  general  adve 
tising  manager  of  Santa  Fe  Syi- 
tem,  told  members  of  the  Newj 
paper  Representatives  Associa 
tion  of  Chicago  here  this  week 

Newspaper  advertising,  he  aa 
serted,  has  been  the  backbone 
of  the  Santa  Fe  program  over 
a  period  of  many  years.” 
flexible  nature  of  newspaper 
coverage  allows  us  to  direc; 
our  advertising  to  meet  rapidly 
changing  conditions,  whether 
these  changes  and  the  need  for 
advertising  to  meet  them  affects 
a  single  Santa  Fe  city  or  the 
entire  territory  we  serve.” 

Discussing  the  importance  ol 
advertising  to  Santa  Fe  and  the 
railroad  industry  as  a  whole 
Daily  pointed  out  that  such  ad 
vertising  molds  the  attitude  ol 
the  new  generation  coming 
along  and  builds  conviction  in 
the  minds  of  shippers  and  pas 
sengers  alike. 

He  prefaced  Santa  Fe’s  four 
current  advertising  objectives 
by  asserting  consistent  adver 
tising  has  built  up  a  “tre¬ 
mendous  reservoir  of  good  will 
for  the  railroad.  He  outlined 
the  four-point  program  as  fol 
lows: 

( 1 )  To  inform  the  public  that 
Santa  Fe,  through  private 
ownership  and  management,  is 
looking  out  for  public  welfare, 
public  comfort,  public  conve 
nience;  (he  term^  such  adver 
tising  as  “management”  rather 
than  “institutional”  advertis 
ing);  (2)  to  dramatize  Santa  Fe 
service:  (3)  to  promote  Santa 
Fe  passenger  service;  (4)  to 
promote  Santa  Fe  freight  serv 
ice,  by  exploiting  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  facilities  and 
future  possibilities  of  territories 
served. 

■ 

BBB  in  New  York 
Marks  Anniversary 

The  Better  Business  Bureau 
of  New  York  City  will  cele¬ 
brate  the  25th  Anniversary  of 
its  founding  with  a  luncheon  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Oct.  30,  it 
is  announced  by  Sheldon  R. 
Coons,  president.  Mayor  William 
O’Dwyer  will  be  principal 
speaker. 

Among  those  on  the  anniver¬ 
sary  celebration  committee,  of 
which  John  A.  Zellers,  vice- 
president  of  Remington-Rand. 
Inc.,  is  chairman,  are;  General 
Julius  Ochs  Adler,  general  man 
ager,  New  York  Times;  F.  It 
Flynn,  president.  New  York 
News;  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager. 
New  York  Sun;  Lew  Hahn,  pres¬ 
ident,  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association;  Noel  S,  Mac- 
Neish,  business  manager,  New 
York  World-Telegram;  Willi*® 
E,  Robinson,  business  manager. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Dor¬ 
othy  S.  Thackrey,  publisher. 
New  York  Post;  Walter  Y^. 
associate  publisher.  New  York 
Journal- American. 
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There's  no  guesswork  for 
foo<l  advertisers  who  plan 
a  marketing  program  in  the 
(Greater  Cleveland  area.* 
'I’he  Plain  Dealer  Market 
Survey  department  gives 
you  specific  information 
about  buying  areas  and 
points  the  way  to  maximum 
sales  volume.  Contact  a 
IMain  Dealer  representative 
for  an  appointment  to  re¬ 
ceive  this  individualized 
service. 

*Includes  the  famous  2-in-l 
market  (Greater  Cleveland 
plus  26  adjacent  counties)  — 
Ohio's  two  richest  markets  at 
one  low  cost! 


,  .  .  your  cheese  turnovers  were  positively  deliciotis.  Please 
keep  on  printing  these  recipes.” 

Fan  mail?  Yes,  hut  there’s  a  reason  for  it.  Thou.sands  of 
lot'al  hotneniakers  literally  "live”  by  Helen  Robertson. 

Her  qtteries  vary  from  "how’  do  I  make  pecan  frappe 
delight?”  to  "what  can  I  do  when  my  husband  always 
comes  home  late  for  dinner?”  Her  daily  column  con¬ 
tains  not  only  recipes  hut  countless  hottsehold  hints 
designed  to  get  the  most  vahie  from  every  food  dollar. 

Yes,  for  news  of  things  to  eat  and  where  to  get  them, 
Cleveland  women  look  to  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


The  Plain  Dealer  is  Enough — if  You  Use  it  Enough! 


I  .SB’**  CLKVEIANV)  P\,XW  UFAEtR_  \ 
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PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland’s  Home  Newspaper 

John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angela 
A>  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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CAMPAIGNS  AND  ACCOUNTS 

Motorola  Maps  Drive 
For  Car  Heater  Line 


Home  Safety  Ads 

"Be  Careful — The  Life  You 
Save  May  Be  Your  Own"  is 
the  theme  of  a  series  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  prepared  by  the 
Advertising  Council  as  part  of 
its  joint  campaign  with  the 


MOTOROLA  distributors  and 
dealers  from  coast  to  coast 
will  participate  in  a  huge  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  promoting 
the  firm’s  car  heaters,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Victor  A. 
Irvine,  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  manager. 

The  program  will  start,  he 
said,  with  a  series  of  ads  “in 
hundreds  of  newspapers.”  The 
ads  will  stress  value  and  will 
plug  local  dealers  and  distribu¬ 
tors. 

Eureka  Rolls 

BLOOMINGTON,  Ill.  —  Backed 
by  full  -  color  double  -  page 
spreads  in  magazines,  full-page 
newspaper  advertising  in  key 
cities  and  a  sales  contest.  Eu¬ 
reka  Division  of  Eureka  Wil¬ 
liams  Corp.  has  launched  its 
greatest  postwar  ad  program. 

Featured  will  be  the  “Eureka 
Complete  Home  Cleaning  Sys¬ 
tem”  originated  last  year.  Today 
a  new,  improved  “system"  is  be¬ 
ing  marketed. 

A  strip  technique  is  employed 
in  the  national  ads.  The  full- 
page  newspaper  advertising  is  of 
the  “hard-selling”  type  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  appliance  indus¬ 
try  before  the  war.  It  carries 
a  free  home  trial  offer. 

easier,  Hempstead  &  Henford. 
Inc.,  Chicago,  is  the  agency. 

Launderettes 

TELECOIN  CORP.  is  launching 
a  national  and  local  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  for  individual 
owners  of  “Launderette”  self- 
service  laundry  stores  through 
Cowan  and  Dengler,  Inc.,  New 
York  agency. 

Media  are  national  magazines, 
with  one  column  insertions,  and 
localized  newspaper  advertising 
in  500  cities  and  towns  in  which 
such  stores  are  located.  News¬ 
paper  insertions  will  run  300 
lines. 

The  campaign  will  carry 
through  fall,  winter  and  spring. 

Carstairs 

CARSTAIRS  BROS.  Distilling 
Co.,  Inc.  will  run  the  “most 
extensive  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  "  in  its  history  for 
the  fall  and  winter  merchandis¬ 
ing  program  on  White  Seal.  Est. 
1788  and  Carstairs  Gin,  G.  Allen 
Reeder,  advertising  director,  has 
announced. 

Copy  will  appear  in  150  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  com¬ 
pany's  sales  area. 

Kroger  Brand  Drive 
KROGER  CO.  started  this  week 
a  $500,000  promotion  campaign 
pushing  its  national  brands. 

Covering  an  eight-week  peri¬ 
od,  the  drive  will  feature  two 
weeks’  heavy  advertising  of  61 
national  brands,  five  weeks  de¬ 
voted  to  a  jingle  contest,  and 
strong  Li/e,  spot  radio  and  news¬ 
paper  support. 


Promotion  began  Oct.  5  and  6 
with  five-column  insertions  in  150 
newspapers,  with  more  such  ads 
scheduled  for  Oct.  22  and  Nov.  5. 
Theme  of  the  campaign  is  “Stars 
of  the  Food  World.” 


National  Safety  Council  to 
promote  safety  in  the  home. 
The  ads.  reproduced  in  proof- 
sheet  form,  have  been  mailed 
to  4.000  newspapers.  They 


Wine  Week 

SAN  FRANCISCO— Advertising 

in  107  newspapers  will  stress 
National  Wine  Week,  Oct.  11-18, 
in  advertising  releases  of  the 
Wine  Advisory  Board  here.  The 
schedule  will  appear  in  57  mar¬ 
kets  across  the  country,  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  Co.  offices  here 
advised. 

Copy  ranges  in  size  to  1,000 
lines  in  two  colors,  with  two  in¬ 
sertions  being  placed  during  the 
week.  Use  of  color  and  sizes 
of  the  ads  will  vary  with  sizes 
of  markets.  Transportation  lines, 
glass  and  packaging  firms,  and 
lithographers  are  joining  with 
wine  growers,  distributors  and 
retailers  in  stressing  the  “Time 
to  Serve  Wine”  message. 

The  industry  has  been  encour¬ 
aged  by  a  reversal  of  the  usual 
summer  slump,  and  there  is 
hope  that  the  uptrend,  which  be¬ 
gan  in  April,  will  continue 
through  the  first  quarter  of  1948. 


were  prepared  by  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Chicago,  the  Coun¬ 
cil's  volunteer  tosk  force  for 
this  project. 


ticipating.  Contributions  for  the 
campaign  total  $60,000.  J.  R. 
Pearshall  Co.,  is  the  agency. 

Super  Pyro 

TO  PROMOTE  Super  ^ro  anti¬ 
freeze,  U.  S.  Industrial  Chem¬ 
icals  starts  this  month  its  most 
extensive  advertising  campaign. 
First  area  to  get  it  is  the  north 
ern  sector.  Newspapers,  na¬ 
tional  magazines,  outdoor  pos¬ 
ters  and  trade  papers  will  be 
used. 

A  list  of  138  newspapers  in 
121  key  cities  in  northern  and 
central  states  will  be  used.  In¬ 
sertions  measure  336  lines,  and 
will  continue  through  Decem¬ 
ber. 

Test  Campaign 


Van  Camp's 

A  FALL  newspaper  campaign 
for  Van  Camp’s  products  was 
scheduled  to  start  Oct.  9  in  290 
newspapers,  according  to  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Ray  N.  Peterson, 
advertising  manager  of  Stokely- 
Van  Camp.  Inc. 

"With  the  flexibility  aPbrded 
by  this  medium,”  he  said,  “Van 
Camp’s  is  featuring  products 
that  are  most  popular  in  vari¬ 
ous  sections  of  the  country  as 
welt  as  promoting  the  over  all 
theme  of  Quick  Meals  by  Van 
Camp’s. 

The  campaign  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  Calkins  &  Holden 
agency.  New  York. 

Electrical  Teasers 
CHICAGO — Teaser  and  full 
page  ads  in  metropolitan 
dailies  and  additional  space  in 
community  papers,  plus  radio 
and  television  spots,  heralded 
the  start  this  week  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  area's  “Fall  Salute  to  Elec-| 
trical  Living.” 

The  promotion  is  sponsored' 
by  the  Electric  Association,  and*: 
400  appliance  dealers  are  par 


CHARIS  CORP.,  Allentown,  Pa., 
corset  manufacturer,  is  run¬ 
ning  a  campaign  in  national 
magazines  this  month,  and  at 
the  same  time,  a  test  schedule 
of  local  advertising  in  16  cities. 

During  the  test,  newspapers 
will  be  used  exclusively  in  six 
cities,  radio  spots  exclusively  in 
six  others,  and  direct  mail  in 
the  remaining  four.  Basic  copy 
themes  are  likewise  being 
tested. 

Before  -  and  -  after  house  -  to- 
house  market  surveys  feature 
the  test.  Both  the  national  and 
local  advertising  offers  a  style 
booklet  as  a  give-away  and 
door-opener. 

An  Advertisement  About  an 
October  18  Advertisement 


NO  DOUBT 


you  h.-ive  nonw'  need  you'd  like  flileil 
now;  and  there'H  no  doubt  also  th.-!! 
an  EDITOR  &  Pl’BLISHER  Cl.iHsi- 
lieil  Ad  ean  fill  it  rifrht  away.  Phone 
or  write 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Tinm  To%irr 
New  York  18,  N.  V. 

THeS  9>30.5‘4 


Next  week  this  or  a  near¬ 
by  page  will  announce  the 
■‘WEALTHIEST  AND 
MOST.INFLUENTIAL 
MARKET  OF  ALL,**  under 
the  title  “Sell  the  People 
Who  Influence  95,000,- 
000  Buyers  Weekly.” 
Whether  you  are  agency 
or  client,  this  advertise¬ 
ment  will  have  news  of 
importance  to  you.  Be¬ 
cause  it  is  to  your  self- 
interest,  we  recommend 
that  you  make  a  note  to 
surely  read  it  next  week. 

And,  Thank  You  for  Looking! 


YOU  need  him,  we 
have  him  —  die  man 
who  can  make  or  break 
your  sales. 

Take  a  peek  at  our  read¬ 
ership  and  see  what  we 
mean.  More  than  102,000 
D-Men  depend  on  this 
Only  National  Business 
Daily.  They  average  a 
75.6%  readership  of  all 
pages.  That’s  thorough- 
'  ness ! 

They’re  consistent  sub¬ 
scribers,  too.  Just  look  at 
the  76.8%  renewal  rate- 
one  of  the  highest  known 
for  any  publication. 

You  just  can’t  find  finer 
business  prospects  any¬ 
where.  In  fact,  when  it’s  a 
matter  of  reaching  man¬ 
agement  executives  eco¬ 
nomically,  where  else  can 
you  get  more  D-Men  per 
advertising  dollar.’ 

Just  look  at  the  facts. 
Circulation  now  exceeds 
112,000  (tripled  since 
1942).  And  the  page  cost 
per  thousand  is  less  than 
half  the  pre-war  figure! 
No  wonder  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  is  today’s 
best  advertising  buy! 

Don’t  fail  to  put  it  on 
your  1948  business  execu¬ 
tive  list. 

^Decision  Maker  —  Owner, 
Manager,  Department  Head, 
Purchasing  Agent,  or  Com¬ 
pany  Official. 


THE 

WALL  STREET 
JOURNAL 

The  ONLY  National  Buiineii  Doily 
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Daily  and  Sunday  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
You  Reach  More  Homes  with  The  Star 
Than  You  Reach  with  Any  Other  Paper 


WASHIN&TO 


A.A.A.A.  *  WASHINGTON  SURVEY 


REVEALS  THAT 


The  Survey  showed  an  estimated  330,800  homes  in 
the  ABC  City  Zone  and  54,800  homes  in  the  ABC 
Reuil  Trading  Zone:  a  total  of  385,600  homes. 


FACTS  NO.  1. 1 S,  4.  S,  AND  0  TO  OEMEMER 
AOOOT  THE  WASNINCTON  MARKET; 

Daily  &  Sunday  in  Washington,  D.  C.. 
you  reach 

— more  people 

— more  people  with  money  to  spend 
— more  women 
— more  men 
— more  heads  of  families 
— more  homes 

with  The  Star  than  you  reach  with  any 
other  paper. 


The  Evening  Star  was  reported  present  in  54.2%  of 
the  homes  —  209,000  of  them  —  on  an  average  week¬ 
day.  The  Sunday  Star  was  reported  present  in  57.7% 
of  the  homes  —  222,500  of  them.  (In  both  cases  a 
greater  percentage  of  "home  coverage”  than  that  of 
any  other  Washington  paper.) 

Note:  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations’  reports 
show  over  80%  of  the  Star’s  circulation  is  home 
delivered;  over  95%  of  The  Star’s  circulation  is 
within  the  City  arid  Retail  Trading  Zone. 

*©  1946.  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 


Represented  ncrtienaliy  by 

OAN  A.  CAIROLl,  110  1.  dand  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY; 
THE  JOHN  E.  LUTZ  CO.,  TRItUNE  TOWER,  CHICAGO 


Acme  Sets  Up 
Division  for 
Manufacturing 

NEA  Service,  Inc.  announced 
this  week  establishment  of  a 
new  division — Acme  Telectronix 
— for  research  work  and  the 
manufacture  of  Telephoto  and 
electronic  equipment. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  Fred  S.  Ferguson,  president 
of  NEA  and  Acme  Newspictures. 
who  described  the  move  as  the 


Monroe  Thompson 

first  co-ordinated  effort  to  effect 
practical  application  of  elec¬ 
tronic  discoveries  to  all  phases 
of  work  in  the  newspaper  and 
communication  fields. 

Louis  A.  Thompson,  chief  en¬ 
gineer  of  NEA-Acme,  will  head 
the  laboratory,  research  and  en¬ 
gineering  work  in  the  new  di¬ 
vision.  Meade  Monroe,  present 
NEA-Acme  sales  manager,  will 
become  business  manager  of 
Acme  Telectronix. 

Borglund  Succeeds  Monroe 

William  H.  Borglund,  central 
division  manager  In  Chicago, 
will  move  to  the  Cleveland  office 
to  succeed  Monroe  as  sales  man¬ 
ager. 

Acme  Telectronix  plans  ex¬ 
tensive  experimental  work  in 
Telephoto,  television,  facsimile, 
pictorial  communications,  trans 
mission  of  color  pictures,  elec¬ 
tronic  color  separation  and  use 
of  the  Telephoto  principle  in  en¬ 
graving,  printing  and  other  types 
of  reproduction.  Headquarters 
will  be  in  Cleveland. 

Acme  Telectronix  will  take 
over  and  expand  production  of 
Telephoto  Trans  Ceivers  and 
Portable  Telephoto  machines  for 
newspaper  use.  These  machines 
will  also  be  adapted  to  commer¬ 
cial  and  industrial  needs. 

Scheduled  for  production  is 
an  improved  model  of  the  Trans 
Ceiver,  as  well  as  a  number  Oi 
other  new  products.  Results  of 
the  division's  experimental  and 
research  work  will  be  made 
available  to  all  industries,  and 
to  the  newspaper  and  communi 
cations  field  specifically. 

Mr.  Thompson  is  the  designer 
and  builder  of  the  Acme  Tele 
photo  Trans  Ceiver,  its  radio 
converter  and  other  electronics 
equipment.  He  has  been  with 
NEA-Acme  since  1936. 

Mr.  Monroe  is  a  University  of 
Kansas  graduate  and  former 
U.P.  news  executive  who  went  to 
NEA  Service  as  managing  editor 
10  years  ago.  He  transferred  to 
the  business  side  in  1939,  was 
eastern  sales  manager  in  New 
York  for  several  years,  and  be 


came  NEA-Acme  sales  manager 
in  1946. 

Mr.  Ferguson  also  announced 
three  new  appointments  to  the 
NEA-Acme  sales  staff.  Richard 
A.  Gould,  for  several  years  an 
Acme  photographer  and  bureau 
manager,  is  now  business  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  Southeast,  with 
headquarters  in  Atlanta.  James 
L.  Herman,  formerly  with  the 
New  York  Post  Syndicate,  and 
Bill  J.  Weldon,  a  recent  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma  graduate,  will 
represent  NEA-Acme  in  the  cen 
tral  division,  working  out  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Gag,  Ad  Bills 
Die  in  Alabama 
Legislature 

Montgomery,  Ala. — The  Ala¬ 
bama  Legislature  adjourned  the 
1947  session  without  passing 
two  proposed  bills  affecting  the 
press. 

The  first  bill  would  have  pro¬ 
hibited  newspapers  and  radio 
stations  from  charging  premium 
rates  for  political  advertising, 
and  would  have  made  it  manda¬ 
tory  that  they  file  a  schedule  of 
commercial  advertising  rates 
with  the  Secretary  of  State.  It 
would  also  have  required  that 
these  schedules  be  kept  open 
for  public  inspection  at  all 
“reasonable  hours.’’ 

The  second  bill,  termed  by  the 
press  as  the  “Gag  Bill,”  would 
have  repealed  that  section  of 
the  Alabama  libel  law  providing 
that  a  plaintiff  may  receive  only 
actual  damages  in  a  case  where 
a  paper  made  an  honest  error  ' 
and  published  a  retraction  or  , 
correction  within  five  days  after 
receiving  a  request  for  the  in¬ 
jured  party. 

On  the  day  of  adjournment  ' 
the  Legislature  unanimously  ■ 
adopted  a  resolution  praising  j 
representatives  of  the  press  for 
their  “diligent  coverage  of  the  ' 
legislative  work  of  this  session."  I 
■  i 

Representative  Named 

Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Co. 
has  been  appointed  advertising 
representative  of  Federated  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc.,  of  Michigan,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lansing  State  Jour 
nal.  Battle  Creek  Enquirer  and 
News,  and  Grand  Rapids  Herald. 


*"MOB  ACTION" 

“Macy’s  advertised  stockitiKs 
($1.98)  exclusively  in  The  New 
York  Sun.  This  was  the  best 
hosiery  resi’onse  observed  this 
fall.  Counters  were  crowded  all 
day.  Mitl-aftenuwn  bouRht  near 
inoh-action.  Many  quantity  sale.s 
note<i.** 

•  Rei»orted  by  The  Retail  News 
Hureau. 

This  kind  of  prompt,  profitable 
ad  action  is  the  reason  why  Man¬ 
hattan  department  stores  have 
«iven  The  Sun  more  advertising 
for  24  cxmsecutive  years  than  any 
other  morning,  evening  or  Sunday 
new  spaper. 


Miami  Herald 
Sets  Weather 
On  Its  Ear 

Miami,  Fla.  —  Because  a  re¬ 
porter  got  tired  of  copying  the 
daily  weather  forecast  and  de¬ 
cided  to  have  some  fun  with  his 
chore,  the  agate  tvpe  ear  on 
Page  One  has  become  one  of 
the  Miami  Herald's  most  pop¬ 
ular  features. 

Arthur  L.  Himoeri  has  had 
the  job  of  preparing  the  weather 
ear  on  the  Herald  for  more  than 
five  years.  Last  December,  the 
monotony  of  the  assignment  was 
broken  when  the  newspaper 
sponsored  a  “world  series,” 
keeping  daily  reports  of  the 
weatherman's  batting  average 
on  forecasts. 

When  that  ended,  Himbert 
didn’t  like  the  return  to  ordi¬ 
nary  weather.  One  night,  to 
amuse  himself,  he  wrote  a  fanci¬ 
ful  head  and  turned  it  in. 

Since,  the  flippant  captions 
which  he  now  writes  as  a  reg¬ 
ular  thing  have  been  winning 
chuckles  and  fan  mail  from  Her¬ 
ald  readers. 

So  much  mail  is  received  at 
the  Herald  praising  this  usually 
neglected  department  that  the 
newspaper  recently  devoted  a 
full-column  story  in  its  Sun¬ 
day  magazine,  simply  to  intro¬ 
duce  “the  man  without  a  by¬ 
line.” 

In  Miami,  the  weather  seldom 
varies  from  “considerable  cloudi¬ 


ness,  scattered  showers  and 
thunderstorms  ’  every  day  from 
spring  through  autumn. 

Trying  to  say  that  in  a  on^ 
line  head  day  after  day  can  ge; 
difficult.  But  now  when  Him 
bert  writes  “More  of  the  Usual," 
his  fans  know  that  they  face 
considerable  cloudiness,  scat 
tered  showers  and  thunder 
storms. 

He  has  avoided  monotony 
with  such  variations  as:  Same 
Old  Rut;  Puddles  From  Heaven; 
Ho,  Hum,  Rain  Again:  Another 
Carbon:  Showery  Out;  Lawns 
Watered  Free;  Drip  Drops; 
Clouds  Leaking;  and  Raincoats 
Needed. 

If  the  weatherman  gives  him 
a  little  variety,  Himbert  takes 
full  advantage  of  the  welcome 
change.  To  a  Herald  reader 
Peek-a-Boo  means  that  both 
clouds  and  sunshine  are  on  the 
day’s  forecast. 

The  recent  hurricane  tested 
his  ingenuity.  “Big  Blow  Com 
ing”  was  self-explanatory  and 
the  day  the  hurricane  was  at  its 
height  the  weather  head  was 
simply  “No  Weather,”  with  the 
explanation  below  that  "After 
all,  enough  is  enough.” 

In  fact,  Himbert  has  convinced 
the  Herald  that  the  best  way  to 
handle  the  weather  is  not  to 
take  it  too  seriously.  Except,  as 
Himbert  himself  is  the  first  to 
point  out,  his  weather  has  to  be 
accurate  as  well  as  clever. 

It’s  a  tough  job  to  make  a  few 
short  words  serve  such  a  double 
purpose,  but  Himbert  has  been 
doing  it  every  day  for  a  year. 


m  fflhttrth  f  aftg 


Famous  artist  and  wmerj 

Frederick  I 

i  Ing  a  remarkable  tour  ■ 

lyU  of  the  historic  churches  | 
of  America,  setting  down  D 

fascinating  facts  concern- 

mg  them  and  visualizing  | 
mem  in  beautiful  draw- 

They  put  new  Insplra- 
t-’  .  tlonal  zest  In  any  new 

matter.  A  world  turning 
rnore  and  more  to  reli 

^^-.glon.  seeks  just  suc^ 


glon.  seeKs 

It. 

features  as  this. 

"HISTORIC  CHURCHES  IN  AMERICA" 

The  illustrations  are  wisely  kept  to  one  uniform  3-column, 
6}4-deep  size.  Text,  from  200  to  300  words,  is  packed  with 
worth-keeping  facts.  Local  sponsors  can  be  promoted  to 
pay  for  the  space  used:  a  newspaper  using  Mr.  Polley’s  ser¬ 
ies,  is  repaid  by  added  prestige.  Send  for  samples,  mat,  art, 
text.  No  obligation.  Terms  are  modest.  Write  or  wire. 
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i\o  national  sales  program  can  be  com¬ 
plete  without  inclusion  of  the  rich,  compact. 
Central  Indiana  market  where  net  spendable 
income  totals  $1,704,621,000.  And  in  these 
33  close-knit  counties,  no  other  medium  can 
compare — in  coverage  or  returns — with  "The 
Great  Hoosier  Daily,"  w  hich  today  offers  you 
the  largest  daily  circulation  of  any  Indiana 
newspaper — present  or  past.  Remember  that 
in  preparing  new  schedules  .  .  .  and  remember, 
"It  Takes  Onl\  One  to  Get  Results  in  the 
Rig  33” — when  that  one  is  The  Indianapolis 
\eti's. 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation  FIRST  in  daily  advertising 
FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


OWNING  AND  OPERATING  RADIO  STATION  WIBC 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

'7/le  ^lent  '^ooAicx  T>ac(tf.  /4teHC.  “Doe^  'Jtctvifrafici 


0.  WALTER  McCARTV.  President  and  General  Manager  •  DAN  A.  CARROLL.  MO  E.  42nd  St..  Nrw  Yerk  17  •  THE  JOHN  E.  LUTZ  CO..  425  N.  Miehigan  Ave..  Chicago 
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Wall  St.  Journal 
To  Publish 
In  Dallas/  Tex. 


Readership  Index 

Completion  of  its  card-in¬ 
dexed  ad  readership  data, 
based  on  the  Continuing  Study 
oi  Newspaper  Reading,  has 
been  announced  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  oi  Advertising,  ANPA. 
Facts  on  more  than  3,200  na¬ 
tional  ads  in  the  CSNR  reports 
since  1939  are  now  coded  on 
I.B.M.  punch-cards.  (See  E&P. 
July  5.  p.  14,  for  detailed  ac¬ 
count.)  Use  oi  the  Index  is 
iree.  the  Bureau  states,  subject 
only  to  nominal  charges  ior 
the  mechanical  decoding  and 
tabulating. 


yOhkt*i\ 

□NE^^ONE 

X  Ata^ket  y 


“Continuing  growth  of  the 
Southwest  as  a  business  and  eco¬ 
nomic  center”  was  emphasized 
this  week  in  an  announcement 
by  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
national  business  daily,  of  its 
plans  to  commence  regular  pub¬ 
lication  of  an  edition  soon  in 
Dallas,  Tex. 

Bernard  Kilgore,  president  of 
Dow,  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  pub- 


general  manager,  stressed  that 
A  Dallas  was  selected  as  the  pub- 

jj  lication  center  after  an  exten- 
cive  survey  because  it  provided 
Kilgore  Feemster  the  best  distribution  potential 

for  the  whole  Southwest. 

Ushers,  said  construction  will  be  Mr.  Feemster  estimated  that 
started  immediately  on  a  new  the  first  issue  of  the  new  edition 
building  to  house  the  printing  would  appear  March  1,  1948. 
plant  and  offices.  The  site  is  in  The  Dallas  building,  he  said, 
downtown  Dallas  at  the  north-  will  be  one-story  and  will  con- 
west  corner  of  Young  and  Poy-  tain  11,000  square  feet  of  floor 

dras  Sts.  space.  It  will  be  suitable  for 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  housing  a  press,  nine  typesetting 
now  published  in  New  York  and  machines  and  editorial,  adver- 
San  Francisco.  The  Pacific  Coast  tising,  circulation  and  business 
edition  has  been  published  since  offices. 

October,  1929,  and  it  will  set  the  About  10  to  12  people  will 
pattern  for  the  new  Southwest-  make  up  the  news  bureau  and 

ern  edition,  which  will  be  issued  about  15  others  will  be  on  the 

Monday  through  Friday.  business  side. 


There  is  ONE  newspaper  in 
ONE  of  Ohio’s  most  profit¬ 
able  markets  that  does  a 
maximum  job  of  selling  for 
its  advertisers.  This  news¬ 
paper  is  the  ONLY  news¬ 
paper  that  completely  cov¬ 
ers  this  rich  Market,  and 
best  of  all  it’s  economical  to 
use. 


The  Market  is  the  Compact 
Akron  Retail  Trading  Area 
with  total  1946  retail  sales 
in  excess  of  $350, 000,060.00, 
according  to  Sales  Manage¬ 
ment’s  Survey  of  Buying 
Power. 


To  secure  your  rightful 
share  of  sales  from  this  rich 
Area  you  need  ONLY  use 
Akron’s  only  daily  and 
Sunday  Newspaper,  The 
Beacon  Journal. 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT 
Publisher 


Reprttented  by: 
Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
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Be  sure  you  have  today*s  facts 
and  figures  on  Philadelphia 
America’s  3rd  market! 


In  a  supercharged  merchandising  world, 
you  must  make  use  of  today’s  facts  and 
figures.  In  Philadelphia,  1947  statistics 
show  that  The  Inquirer  stands  first  in 
advertising  directed  to  women,  is  out 
front  in  total  advertising  .  .  .  leads  in 
advertising  RESULTS.  Your  Philadelphia 
schedule  is  incomplete  without.. .The  Inquirer. 


WOMEN'S  CLOTHING  STORE  ADVERTISING 

Miilodtlphio  Doily  Nowtpoport.  Six  doy*  only  (oxclwtivo  of  Sundoy) 

INIi  «  IIIMI  tHIUOl 


TELL  IT  IN  THE  MORNING.  ..TELL  IT  IN 

inquirer 


NOW  IN  ITS  14TH  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR  OF  TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP  IN  PHILADELPHIA 
editor  PUBLISHER  for  Octobei  11  1947 
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Classified  Ads 
Get  Full  Space 
In  Vancouver 

By  Campbell  Watson 

Vancouver,  B.  C.  —  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  are  rationed 
on  Vancouver  Sun,  but  classified 
is  given  a  favored  position. 

“That’s  because  classified  is  a 
public  service,"  explained  G.  A. 
Cran,  vicepresident  and  adver¬ 
tising  director.  “We  give  all 
possible  space  to  classified.” 

That  allotment  is  consider¬ 
able,  for  during  the  past  year 
the  Sun  classified  volume  has 
shot  into  the  upper  bracket  list 
of  papers  published  in  this  con¬ 
tinent.  The  Sun  want  ad  sec¬ 
tion  now  averages  better  than 
10  pages  daily,  with  eight  the 
minimum  and  14  pages  on  Sat¬ 
urday. 

Reports  of  an  average  week 
show  31%  of  retail,  24%  of  gen¬ 
eral  and  4.6%  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  left  out  of  the  paper. 
While  classified  curtailment  is 
slight  percentagewise,  it  aver¬ 
ages  close  to  a  half-page  daily. 

Eight  telephone  lines  are  now 
overtaxed  by  the  classified  de- 

Eartment,  and  eight  more  phones 
ave  bwn  ordered.  A  32-phone 
bank  installation  is  on  the 
paper’s  planning  board. 

The  postman  can  attest  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  classifieds. 
On  Monday  mornings  he  now 
requires  a  helper  on  the  Sun 
route.  Advertisers  using  box 


numbers,  while  but  a  fraction  of 
the  want  ads,  totalled  2,576  re¬ 
plies  during  the  week  of  E&P's 
visit. 

“That’s  just  the  box  number 
ad  replies,  and  is  twice  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  replies  of  a  year  ago,” 
Cran  said. 

Cran’s  figures  for  a  recent 
week  show  the  Sun  with  3,962 
individual  ads.  For  eight 
months.  Cran  advised,  the  Sun 
had  41,572  inches  of  classified. 

A  classified  feature  established 
in  Vancouver  newspapers  is 
publication  of  births,  engage¬ 
ments  and  marriages.  Both  the 
Sun  and  Province  have  similar 
charges  on  these.  The  rate  is 
$1.50  per  insertion  up  to  10  lines 
and  18  cents  for  each  additional 
line.  The  regular  classified  rate 
is  18  cent.''  per  line  per  day. 

Cran  started  his  Sun  service 
as  a  carrier  boy,  entered  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  and  be¬ 
came  successively  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  advertising 
manager  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor.  Last  year  he  was  elected 
vicepresident. 

He  is  proud  of  the  El&P  Pro¬ 
motion  Contest  honorable  men¬ 
tion  which  his  paper  won  last 
year.  He  believes  the  Sun’s 
booklet  to  be  the  only  one  on 
the  continent  which  pays  for 
itself. 

Nearly  90  pages  of  advertising 
were  sold  to  business  and  in¬ 
dustrial  firms  wishing  position 
in  the  market  book.  Rival  Van¬ 
couver  papers  and  Victoria 
newspapers  were  among  the 
1946  advertisers. 


What  Our  Readers  Say 


'Sensational'  Reporting 
Of  South's  Hurricane 
TO  THE  EDITOR:  The  Missis¬ 
sippi  Coast  has  just  experi¬ 
enced  the  most  devastating  hur¬ 
ricane  in  its  history  and  the 
news  coverage  is  an  interesting 
insight  into  the  sensational  re¬ 
porting  prevalent  in  this  coun¬ 
try. 

Not  by  way  of  criticism  as  we 
are  well  aware  of  the  difficulties 
involved  in  getting  the  truth  in 
such  a  disaster,  but  just  to  note 
the  exaggerated  treatment  given 
by  the  press,  this  is  being  writ¬ 
ten  to  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'Misleading  Picture’ 

Statements  carried  by  the 
news  services  and  individual 
newspapers  gave  a  very  mislead¬ 
ing  picture  of  the  storm.  True, 
there  was  havoc  and  some  loss 
of  life,  but  the  story  in  itself 
was  bad  enough  without  being 
highly  colored  so  as  to  arouse 
the  nation  and  to  bring  to  the 
Coast  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
telegrams  from  relatives  and 
friends  of  those  living  in  this 
section. 

Biloxi  and  Gulfport  Chambers 
of  Commerce  both  took  occasion 
to  challenge  what  they  termed 
“misleading  statements  relative 
to  hurricane  damage.”  The 
Gulfport  body  .  .  .  quoted  one 
report  that  Gulfport  was  literally 
“churned  into  the  sea”  while  in 


reality  only  building  along  ths 
beach  front  were  collapsed. 

The  press  had  the  entin 
Coast  under  martial  law,  whict 
was  not  the  case. 

Another  news  syndicate  story 
said  Biloxi  was  flattened  as  ij 
by  a  giant  scythe.  .  .  . 

Another  writer  had  Coar 
residents  menaced  by  poisonoui 
snakes  while  this  writer,  who 
covered  the  story  for  the  loca. 
press  only  saw  one  and  had  no 
reports  of  the  reptiles  swarminj 
over  the  beach  front. 

Coverage  of  the  storm  was  dif 
ficult  locally  because  it  was 
about  48  hours  before  messages 
could  be  cleared  and  the  report 
which  went  out  were  released 
from  points  off  the  Coast.  No 
writer  could  picture  what  really  I 
took  place  without  a  careful 
check. 

COSMAN  EISENDRATH. 

Biloxi,  Miss 


Newspapers  Lauded 

Jackson,  Mich. — ^E.  L.  Buedi- 
ler,  chief  of  the  enforcement 
division  of  the  Michigan  public 
service  commission,  recently 
praised  newspapers  of  the  state 
for  the  publicity  accorded  the 
commission’s  drive  to  enforce 
a  50-mile  per  hour  speed  limit 
on  passenger  buses.  He  credited 
the  newspapers  with  a  major 
role  in  the  drive’s  success. 


DREW  PE  ARSON'S ...  on  the  Washington  Merry-Go-Round 

Seven  releases  a  week  ...  in  more  than  600  newspapers! 


.  .  .  Pearson  scored  with  a  959r  rating. 
A  comic  strip  first  with  97^^. 

EMPORIA  GAZETTE 

.  .  .  Pearson  came  out  very  near  top  in 
a  survey  of  all  features  with  a  709f 
rating. 

SYRACUSE  POST  STANDARD 

.  .  .  Pearson  had  the  highest  of  all 
reader  interest  among  men. 

ADVERTISING  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 


.  .  .  Pearson  exerts,  through  his  writ¬ 
ings,  the  greatest  influence  in  the 
nation. 

SATURDAY  REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 

.  .  .  Pearson  has  the  highest  reader  in¬ 
terest  of  any  column. 

CHEYENNE  EAGLE 

,  .  .  Pearson  up  around  50%,  next  two 
columnists  rated  37%  and  21%. 

BOISE  STATESMAN 

.  .  .  Pearson  w'ill  continue  in  Vindicator. 
Find  too  useful  to  drop. 

YOUNGSTOWN  VINDICATOR 

.  .  .  Pearson  hit  82%  of  all  readers. 

CHICKASHA  DAILY  EXPRESS 


Write,  wire  collect  for  terms  to: 


THE  BELL  SYNDICATE.  INC. 


HENRY  M.  SNEVILY  247  West  43rd  Street.  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

General  Manager 
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Here  are  the  quick  facts 
about  the  sturdy,  streamlined  DUTRO- 
HENDY  Web  Offset  Press — the  new  all¬ 
use  lithographic  color  press  that  has  a 


closures . . .  And  with  quick  shift  from 
one  kind  of  job  to  another  that  means 
maximum  press  production. 

SPEED?  Much  faster  than  sheet  fed 


proper  timing,  and  on  all  units  simul¬ 
taneously  ...  A  very  important  feature. 

See  the  Working  Demonstrations 

to  be  held  soon  at  the  new  $6,000,000 


place  in  all  types  of  printing  plants . . . 
AND  WHY.’  Because  of  its  ability  to  print 
IN  COLOR  on  stocks  ranging  from  light 
weight  papers  to  light  tag — INCLUDING 
NEWSPRINT,  and  using  up  to  500  line 
halftone  screen  on  all  of  them.  That  means 
newspapers — full  size  or  tabloid,  or  spe¬ 
cial  sections.  It  includes  complete  publi¬ 
cations — calendars — posters — maps  and 
atlases — store  display  material — tele¬ 
phone  books  —  directories  —  catalogs  — 
magazine  and  color  inserts — children’s 
books — novels — funny  papers — school 
books — office  forms — wrappers — labels 


presses — up  to  15,000  cylinder  impres¬ 
sions  per  hour,  depending  upon  the  stock 
and  type  of  delivery.  FRONT  and  BACK 
COLOR  PRINTING — in  any  combination, 
for  any  number  of  colors  (one  color  for 
each  unit).  FLEXIBLE — additional  color 
units  can  be  added  as  desired.  MakE- 
READY — an  hour  or  less  per  color  by  us¬ 
ing  pre-registered  plates.  QUICK  SHIFT — 
less  than  a  minute  change-over  time  from 
folder  to  receding  pile  delivery  or  re¬ 
winder. 

COMPLETELY  AUTOMATIC  — by 


home  of  Pacific  Press,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles. 
V^tch  for  dates. 


Front  Elevation  of  a  Single  Color  Unit  of  the 
DUTRO-HENDY  Automatic  Web  Offset  Press 


electric  control  button  the  water,  inking 
and  impression  rollers  go  into  operating 
position  in  proper  sequence  and  with 


—  light  weight  packaging  materials  — 
and  such  direct  advertising  as  folders, 
broadsides,  brochures  and  envelop)e  en¬ 


ACADY  MOW — 

your  copy  of  "A  Story 
of  Profit  Opportunity." 
It  gives  additional  spe¬ 
cific  information  about 
this  new,  modern  press— 
the  "money-maker  press." 


JOSHUA  HENDY  CORPORATION 

601  WEST  5TH  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES  13.  CALIFORNIA 
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THE  OKLAHOMA  PUBLISHING  CO.. 
Tkc  Fjrxr  SiKliao 
NRT  Oklihiaa  CiIt 
IVOR 

lU  Brtvcr  ftlM  Mtal 

WEEK  Pcar'i  Mial 

•cro*  k*  the  iatz  kerct 


DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 


which  attracted  millions  of  new 
OlwX  XSSUGS  customers  into  stores  featurini 

^  -  those  brands.  Stores,  which  had 

Ginde  on  Bl'and  been  indefinite  in  their  pre-war 
V^UIUC;  Ull  XJIUllU  policies,  learned  through  exper 

ience  the  many  sound  reasons 
It  i  Oili'OilOllo  for  advertising  a  forthright 

How  retailers  can  get  “Plus  brand  policy.  .  .  Now  is  the 
Profit  Power”  out  of  their  brand  build  an  even  greater 

names  policy  is  the  subject  of  identification  wi^  those  Amer- 
an  advertising  and  merchandis-  products  that  are  recog- 

ing  portfolio  published  under  nized  for  their  ^unvarying  strv- 

that  title  by  the  Brand  Names  t  n 

Foundation,  distributed  last  .  The  portfolio  lists  the  follow- 
week  to  2,000  department  stores  log  advantages  enjoyed  by^^res 
and  retail  specialty  stores.  fbat  become  known  as  head- 

Reasons  and  methods  for  mak-  quarters  for  reputation  brands  : 
ing  all-out  brand  names  promo-  1.  Lower  sales  cost  because  of 


sy  Lindner  Leaves  HAS 

/  .  For  Agency  Position 

[xllJjXt  San  Francisco — Dudley  Lind¬ 
ner  has  joined  Brisacher,  Van 
’  Norden  &  Staff  as  account  ex¬ 

ecutive  in  San 

A  special  Francisco  offices  ’ 

tising  agency.  ^ 

Lindner  took  11 

over  his  new 
duties  Oct.  1. 

He  formerly 
was  with  Hearst  ; 

Advertising  Ser-  ■. 


New  Orleans,  La.  —  /. 
exhibit  to  demonstrate  improved  of  that 
processes  for  newspaper  print¬ 
ing  and  ad  reproduction  is  being 
planned  for  the  Newpaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion's  convention  in  January. 

'rae  purpose  of  this  special  ex¬ 
hibit,  according  to  Chairman 
Loyal  Phillips,  is  to  further  ac-  vice,  and  di- 
quaint  newspaper  executives  rected  a  study 

with  the  latest  ad-reproduction  of  California  _ _ -  ^ _  _ 

methods.  Among  the  recently  and  Washington  a  store’s  merchandising  policy 

developed  processes  to  be  exhib-  markets  and  Lindner  are  described  in  this  new  BNF 
ited  are  the  following:  the  publication  of  publication.  Samuel  J.  Cohen, 

Perry-Higgins  process,  glass  those  findings  in  sales  operating  sales  manager  of  Lit  Brothers  in 
bead  press  blankets  which  manuals  for  the  Los  Angeles  Philadelphia  and  chairman  of 
prevent^  s^ond-impression  blot-  Examiner,  San  Francisco  Ex-  the  Foundation’s  retail  advisory 
ting,  printing  comics  on  rotogra-  aminer,  and  Seattle  Post-Intel-  committee,  supervised  prepara- 
vure  stock,  the  use  of  light-faced  ligencer.  tion  of  the  booklet, 

type  and  engravings,  printing  Before  his  HAS  affiliation,  Mr.  Cohen  states  in  the  intro- 
from  original  zinc,  improvements  Lindner  was  for  seven  years  re-  duction  to  the  manual: 
in  the  appearance  of  classified  porter  and  feature  writer  for  “National  brands  served  as  a 
pages,  new  type  faces,  color  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  buying  magnet  during  the  war 
printing,  etc. 

Heindel  Chairman 

While  exhibit  material  should 
be  mailed  in  December  to  the 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago,  full  information  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  Mr.  Phil- 
Hps,  advertising  director  of  New 
Orleans  Item. 

L.  E.  Heindel,  advertising  di- 
rwtor  of  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Service.  Madison,  Wis 


Farm  to  Farm  Air  Delivery  of 
THE  SUNDAY  OKLAHOMAN  Spreads  to 
Five  Counties  in  Four  Weeks 


Boston  Globe  Sponsors 
School  Editors'  Forum 

Boston  —  About  200  high 
school  editors  from  Greater  Bos¬ 
ton  will  attend  the  annual  fall 
journalism  forum  this  month  to 
compete  for  writing  and  photo 
prizes  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Boston  Globe. 

The  young  editors  will  also 
vie  for  nine  $100  scholarships  to 
any  college  or  university  of 
T  own  choice,  according  to 
John  I.  Taylor,  Globe  promotion 
manager. 

In  a  d  d  i  t  i  o  n  to  sponsoring 
about  four  such  forums  a  year, 
the  Globe  maintains  an  office 
where  high  school  students  can 
obtain  free  help  and  advice  for 
improving  their  various  publica- 
uons  Assisting  Mr.  Taylor  is 
Elizabeth  Watts,  who  writes  a 
teen  ager  column. 


Inaugurated  on  August  3,  1947,  on  a  single  155-subscriber  route,  farm  home 
to  farm  home  delivery  of  The  Sunday  Oklahoman  by  air  spread  to  five  counties  by 
September  14.  On  that  Sunday,  1,017  copies  were  dropped  from  the  skies  into  the 
front  yards  of  waiting  farmers  .  . .  832  of  whom  had  never  subscribed  to  The 
Sunday  Oklahoman  before  the  start  of  Riis  new  and  speedy  service  from  the  air. 
By  cutting  delivery  time  50%  to  80%  ...  by  saving  walks  of  up  to  a  mile 
to  the  mailbox  ...  by  serving  subscribers  who  have  never  before  received  it,  The 
Sunday  Oklahoman  has,  through  air  delivery  to  the  farm,  taken  an  even  firmer 
hold  on  Its  position  as  the  largest*  and  most  widely  read  Sunday  newspaper  in 
the  entire  Southwest. 


'215,401  PaiO  Circelotiea  aa 
SaaOay,  Stpttmbtr  14,  1942. 
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World  Series  in  headlines 

BROOKLYN-  EAGLE 


« 


^^CAN  CHINA  BE  KEPT  OUT  OF 
THE  HANDS  OF  STALIN?^^ 


William  C.  Bullitt,  fonner  II.  S. 

Aiiil>aN>a<l(>r  to  Kii>»ia  and  France, 
vi>itc<l  China  l)cfore  the  war  as 
FresiiJcnt  Roosevelt’s  personal  rep¬ 
resentative.  Ketiirniiif;  to  China 
this  year  as  a  reporter  for  I.IFF^,  he 
spent  two  months  (pitheriiif(  ma¬ 
terial  for  his  rep«)rt,  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  LIFK  this  week  (Oct.  13 
issue). 


Are  wc  forpinn  a  42-hilIioiiHloIlar  bar  to  Communi.sm 
for  our  front  door — Europe  —  and  leaving  the 
bat'k  door — ('hina — wide  open? 

We  opener!  that  rioor  otirselves  at  the  Yalta  Con¬ 
ference,  when  we  .sold  out  the  C'hinese  in  favor  of 
Rus.sian  claiin.s.  Should  the  U.S.  now  leave  the  Chine.se 
to  stew  in  their  own  juice  .  .  .  over  a  Russian  flame? 

IsSoviet  iin|>eriali.sni  using  the  (’hinese  communists 
as  instruments  of  Soviet  power  politics? 

William  C.  Itullitt,  former  .Vmbassarlor  to  Ru.ssia, 
recently  returner!  frt>m  China,  knr)ws  hr)th  sides  of 
this  pre.ssing  question.  Anr!  he  gives  his  answer  in: 
China — .1  Report  To  The  American  People,  appearing 
in  the  October  13  is.sue  r)f  LIFE. 


Writes  Mr.  Hullitt: 

“In  our  own  self  defen.se,  therefore,  we  must  act 
to  [irevent  Soviet  domination  of  China.  Not 
merely  the  territorial  integrity  of  China,  but  her 
very  inr!ef)ent!ence  is  at  stake.” 

•Vnrl  he  r'ruicludes: 

“If  China  falls  into  the  hanrls  t)f  Stalin,  all  Asia, 
inclurling  Japan,  sooner  or  later  will  fall  into  his 
hanrls.  The  manpower  ant!  re.sources  of  .\sia  will 
Ik*  mobiIi7.erI  against  ns.  The  indepenrlence  of 
the  U.S.  will  not  live  a  generation  longer  than 
the  inde|)ent!ence  of  China.” 

But  C.\X  we  keep  China  out  of  Stalin’s  hands?  How 
anri  lehen  and  where  should  we  act?  What  will  it  cost  an 
.\merica  alrearly  facing  a  multi-billion-dollar  effort 
to  .save  Democracy  in  Europe? 

Mr.  Bullitt  explains  the  “vicious  circle”  that  pre¬ 
vents  inflat ion-rirltlen  China  from  winning  her  war 
again.st  the  Communi.sts.  Tells  how  he  thinks  the 
IJ.  S.  coulr!  break  that  circle  at  a  total  cost  to  us  of 
$1,360,000,000 — less  than  $1  per  year  per  Chinese. 

What  of  (’hiang  Kai-shek?  Mr.  Bullitt  reports  that 
even  those  Chinese  who  are  mo.st  critical  of  their 
Government  concerle  that  “there  is  no  one  who  could 
replace  him.”  .Vnd  he  names  General  MacArthur  as 


*‘TIW  SovlUt  GOVUrnmUnt'S  objectives  were  not  those  of  General  Mar¬ 
shall,”  writes  Mr.  Bullitt.  He  tells  how  the  Russians  use<I  the  armis¬ 
tice  arranged  by  General  Marshall  to  transfer  Chinese  Communist 
tnx^  to  Manchuria,  and  there  arm  them  with  Japanese  equipment. 


Soms  CtlinSSB  divisions  were  equipped  with  American  artillery,  ms- 
chine  guns,  and  rifles.  But,  as  Mr.  Bullitt  explains,  the  U.S.  then 
held  up  export  licenses  for  munitions  so  that  these  Nationalist  divi¬ 
sions  were  in  actuality  unarmed  against  the  well-armed  Conununisti. 
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the  American  with  the  military  knowledge,  political 
skill,  and  personal  magnitude  to  best  organize  a  co¬ 
operative  U.S.-China  victory  over  Communism  and 
economic  chaos. 

The  facts  in  William  C.  Bullitt’s  report— startling 
as  they  may  be  to  the  American  jieople — are  known 
to  our  Government.  For  the  Government  sent  Gen¬ 
eral  Wetlemeyer  to  survey  the  situation  .  .  .  and  he 
has  returned. 

But  the  We<lemeyer  Report  is  still  an  official  secret 
in  official  Washington. 

The  Bullitt  Report  comes  from  a  thoroughly  quali- 
6ed  observer.  Mr.  Bullitt  has  had  access  to  the  same 
people,  the  same  facts,  the  same  documents  that 


must  form  the  basis  for  the  yet-to-be-released  We<fe- 
meyer  Report. 

.\nd  this  is  the  kind  of  report — timely,  dramatic, 
problem-solving — that  26,000,000  Americans  have 
leametl  to  expect  from  LIFE  each  week. 


NOW  26  MILLION  READERS  . . . 
GUARANTEED  CIRCULATION:  5,200,000 


"TIm  CoinnilinistS  are  attempting  to  bring  down  the  Government . . .  Tli6  ChinSSfi  dSSpfirstCly  need  an  airforce  in  North  China  and  Maii~ 

by  wrecking  the  economic  life  of  the  country,”  says  former  Ambas-  churia.  Mr.  Bullitt  points  out  that  we  have  thousands  of  obsolete 

ndor  Bullitt.  And  he  describes  how  the  Communists  bum  towns,  planes  that  would  be  invalnable  to  China,  and  could  be  turned  over 

m»b  the  machines  in  factories  and  blow  up  industrial  installations.  to  them  at  the  cost  of  nothing  but  a  bookkeeping  entry. 
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PROMOTION 

Football  Made  Easy— 
Courtesy  Miami  Herald 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

WHILE  YOU  guys  were  prob¬ 
ably  still  yelling  yourselves 
silly  over  the  World  Series,  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  was  very 
smartly  tearing  baseball  off  its 
calendar  and  coaching  sports 
fans  in  its  territory  into  the 
next  of  the  year’s  seasonal  fren¬ 
zies  with  its  second  annual  foot¬ 
ball  clinic. 

Les  Barnhill,  the  Herald's  on- 
the-ball  promotion  manager,  re¬ 
ports  that  despite  a  heavy  down¬ 
pour  of  rain  at  5  p.m.  the  day 
the  clinic  was  scheduled  in  Mi- 
apii’s  Orange  Bowl,  a  crowd 
clocked  at  over  19.500  turned 
out  for  the  show.  Certainly  this 
is  evidence  of  a  successful  pro- 
I  motional  stunt. 

The  idea  of  the  clinic  is  to 
give  football  fans  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  game  and  how  it 
is  played  to  win.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  IVU.ami  _and  the  city’s 
five  high '  "schools  participated. 
Teams,  coaches  and  officials 
walked  through  various  plays, 
everybody  'clearly  marked  for 
easy  identification,  while  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the 'Herald’s  sports  staff 
provided  a  running  explanation 
of  what  they  were  doing. 

Football  Workshop 
Part  of  the  clinic  was  to  take 
the  fans  right  onto  the  team. 
By  means  of  a  microphone  car¬ 
ried  into  the  team  huddle,  the 
fans  heard  just  how  the  coach 
gives  each  team  member  his 
special  assignment,  and  then  al¬ 
so  heard  the  quarterback  give 
his  team  their  signals  before 
running  through  a  play. 

Barnhill’s  report  says  that  not 
only  did  the  fans  enjoy  the 
clinic,  arid  learn  from  it  how 
better  to  enjoy  the  game,  but 
the  coaches  and  the  players 
profited  also.  It’s  hard  to  think 
of  a  better  sports  fan  promotion 
that  should  generate  a  good  pay¬ 
off  for  the  Herald  throughout 
the  season. 

DrcTiti  Game  Come  True 
ANOTHER  smart  sports  fan  pro¬ 
motion  on  which  a  full  report 
comes  through  this  week  Is  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Post's  “Dream 
Game.”  This  was  an  amateur 
baseball  game  between  a  team 
representing  Boston  and  one 
representing  New  England.  It 
was  played  last  August  before 
a  crowd  of  24,523,  proceeds  go¬ 
ing  to  build  an  infantile  par¬ 
alysis  wing  onto  the  Boston 
Children’s  Hospital. 

Back  of  this  promotion  was 
the  Post’s  idea  that  its  editorial 
power  could  be  tied  in  with 
the  attraction  of  the  national 

Jiame  in  a  program  to  combat 
uvenile  delinquency.  Gerry 
.Hern,  .the.  paper's  sports  editor, 
started  th^  program  early  last 
Jtihe'.  Big  leaguers  were  en- 
Uettd-  to<hel|)V'«ind>.all.  through 
the  Summer.;  clinic;  and  U’youts 
were  held:  *TOd^'  'ffian  *1,000' 


kids  competed  for  the  44  places 
open  on  the  two  teams. 

One  of  the  finest  parts  of  this 
promotion  was  the  support 
given  it  by  other  New  England 
newspapers,  some  nine  of  them 
throughout  the  region. 

The  Post  now  issues  a  booklet 
telling  the  whole  story  of  this 
“Dream  Game.”  It  is  titled 
“Smash  Hit!”  and  as  a  promo¬ 
tional  effort  in  itself  it  is  quite 
as  much  a  hit  as  the  game  was. 
It  does  a  shrewd  job  of  tying 
in  the  power  of  the  Post  to  pro¬ 
mote  baseball  with  the  power 
the  advertiser  seeks,  the  power 
to  attract  and  influence  people. 

Holiday  Calendar 

A  SMART  IDEA,  captioned  as 

“Another  Sun-Telegraph  Serv¬ 
ice,"  is  the  Pittsburgh  Holiday 
Calendar  that  comes  this  week 
from  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun- 
Telegraph.  The  idea  of  the  cal 
endar  is  “to  help  you  know 
when  the  family’s  free  for  a 
buying  spree.” 

Every  local,  state  and  national 
holiday  is  marked  on  the  cal¬ 
endar,  which  is  of  the  smaller 
wall  size,  with  a  loop  of  string 
for  hanging.  The  holiday  idea 
in  the  calendar  is  a  good  one. 
of  course.  But  the  timing  of  the 
calendar  strikes  us  as  even 
better.  Right  about  this  time 
there  is  always  a  struggle  in  the 
office  to  lay  hands  on  a  1948 
calendar.  Most  calendars  come 
in  either  late  in  December  or 
early  in  January.  This  one, 
starting  its  year  with  October  1, 
should  merit  a  good  spot  and  a 
year-full  of  attention. 

Town  Meeting 

FROM  the  Burlington  (Vt. ) 

Free  Press  comes  this  week 
a  simple  market  data  folder 
that  is  one  of  the  most  neatly 
designed  we  have  yet  seen.  It 
provides  essential  market  data 
for  Burlington  and  the  70  cities 
and  towns  in  its  retail  trading 
zone.  Three  maps  help  make 
the  zone  easy  to  visualize  and 
understand. 

One  section  of  the  folder 
shows  the  Free  Press  coverage 
of  the  area  in  comparison  with 
that  provided  by  magazines  and 
other  newspapers  that  come  into 
the  area.  One  section  of  the 
folder  provides  general  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  paper,  its  readers, 
and  the  territory.  But  the  part 
that  most  attracts  us  is  the  ex¬ 
cellent  wood  cut  illustration  on 
the  front  cover,  looking  down 
into  the  town  from  a  hillside. 
It  has  the  New  England  feel,  as 
does  another  illustration  of  the 
town  meeting,  which  appears, 
along  with  an  explanation  of  the 
town  meeting,  on  the  back 
cover. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  market  data  folders  we 
Have  ever  encountered. 


Contest  Seeks 
To  Waste  Less 

Omaha,  Neb.  —  Ihe  World 
Herald  has  announced  a  contest 
designed  to  stimulate  wide  in¬ 
terest  in  President  Truman’s 
plea  that  Americans  “waste 
less.” 

The  paper  is  offering  $100  in 
cash  prizes  in  the  250-word  letter 
writing  contest  on  the  subject: 
“My  Plan  for  Voluntary  Ration¬ 
ing  and  Wasting  Less  Food.” 
Deadline  set  for  entries  is  mid¬ 
night,  Oct.  11. 

The  World-Herald  expressed 
the  hope  that  out  of  the  contest 
will  grow  an  “Omaha  Plan”  of 
voluntary  rationing  that  can 
serve  as  a  national  model. 


In  the  Bag 

FROM  the  Winston  -  Salem 

(N.  C. )  Journal  and  Sentinel 
comes  a  market  data  book  that 
packs  into  a  few  pages  all  the 
information  an  advertiser  could 
want  to  know  about  those 
papers  and  the  territory  they 
cover. 

Bulletin  No.  15  of  the  New 
England  Newspapers  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau’s  “New  England 
Market  Facts”  —  reprinting  ma¬ 
terial  dug  up  by  one  of  the 
chains  —  provides  some  useful 
facts  about  the  days  of  the  week 
on  which  most  food  shopping 
takes  place.  Facts  of  this  kind 
differ  from  city  to  city,  region 
to  region.  It’s  the  kind  of  in 
formation  advertisers  look  to 
newspapers  to  provide,  and  pro¬ 
viding  it  makes  fine  promotion. 
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Fishing  lor  Pictures 
WEEKLY  cash  prizes  for  the 
best  fishing  pictures  are 
awarded  by  the  Athens  (Tenn.) 
Daily  Post-Athenian  and  a  local 
photo  supply  store,  in  a  new 
year-round  promotion. 

Spanish  Translation 
MJAMI  and  Miami  Beach  get 
some  60,000  Latin-American 
visitors  during  the  season.  For 
them,  the  Miami  Beach  Sunday 
Sun-Star  has  started  printing  in 
Spanish  a  three-column  take 
from  Ernesto  Aquilera,  Jr.,  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  daiiy  Avance  in 
Havana,  Cuba. 


Oldest  Reader 

AN  “Oldest  Subscriber”  contest 
is  being  conducted  by  the 
Charleston  (S.  C. )  News  and 
Courier,  established  in  1803  and 
believed  to  be  the  South’s  oldest 
daily.  A  series  of  related  special 
feature  articles  were  published 
the  first  week  in  October  and 
the  winner  was  announced 
Oct.  5. 

Bicycle  Saletv 
J,  MARK  GOOD  has  developed 
a  bicycle  safety  campaign  for 
the  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun, 
which  features  a  series  of  front¬ 
page  pictures  of  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  law  violations.  Topping 
the  panel  is  a  two-column  box 
listing  14  rules  for  riding  bi¬ 
cycles  safely. 
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Major  Market 


is  for  — 

Waco  *  \ 

MW”  / 

Market  Wise 


in  Woco  nine  oul  of  every  10  persons  reod  THE  WACO  * 
NEWS  TRIBUNE  ond  TIMES-HERALD  Add  to  this  the 
greet  1 1  county  trode  territory  completely  dominoted  by 
these  fine  Centrol  Texos  doihes  Yes.  you're  Morket 
Wise  when  you  reoch  the  Woco  morket. 


City  Population 

96,500 

Metropolitan  Area 

103,000 


C(H'tTing  Texas'  Fifth  .Major  .Market 

THE  WACO  NEWS-TRIBUNE 
THE  WACO  TIMES-HERALD 

•  Morning  •  Kroning  •  Sunday 

Burke-Kuipers-Mahoney.  National  Representative.^ 
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^  FOR  TESTING 
•  •  •  ADS  AND  PRODUCTS 


ISOLATION  AND  TRANSPORTATION  There  Is  no  town  over- 35.000 

population  within  a  radius  of  45  miles  of  Greater  Columbus.  Columbus  is  the 
dominating  city  in  the  rich  heart  of  Ohio.  Five  major  railroads  serve  the  area 
with  114  passenger  trains  per  day;  approximately  464  carloads  of  freight  pass 
in  and  out  of  the  city  per  day.  There  are  41  motor  freight  lines,  two  major 
airlines,  and  six  airports  in  this  capital  city. 


POPULATION  The  City  Zone  has  a  population  of  365,513  persons.  There 

are  a  variety  of  jobs  in  professional.  Industrial  and  commercial  fields.  Tn 
March,  1947,  185,000  persons  were  employed.  62.552  in  manufacturing,  122,687 
in  non-manufacturing.  A  total  of  84.4 y,  are  native  born  {wSite);  M.7%  native 
born  (non-white),  and  3.9®/^  foreign  born  (white). 


COVERAGE  Every  good  market  should  have  a  top-quality  advertising  medium 
and  in  Columbus  that  "Advertising  Laboratory"  is  The  Columbus  Dispatch. 
The  Dispatch  enjoys  a  coverage  of  99.7^^,  of  homes  in  the  City  Zone  and  has 
a  total  daily  circulation  of  151,768;  Sunday,  194,775.  In  short,  for  a  test  market' 
there  is  none  better.  Be  sure  to  Include  the  "Ad  Lab,"  The  Columbus  Dispatch, 
In  your  next  schedule. 


Ohio’s  Greatest  Home  Daily! 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVE 


O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE.  INC 
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Announcement 

Yakima,  Wash. — Teased  when 
an  advertisement  appeared  with 
the  wrong  signature  cut,  Betty 
Bruce  and  Frank  Welch  of  the 
Yakima  Herald  and  Republic 
advertising  staff,  replied  with 
an  ad  of  their  own  design. 

Captioned:  "Wrong  cut? 
Wrong  sig?”  the  copy  announced 
they  planned  to  marry  next 
January,  and  promised  to  "cut” 
colleagues  in  on  the  date  later. 

Essay  Contest 

Phoenix,  Ariz. — “What  Adver¬ 
tising  Can  Mean  to  the  Future 
of  America,’  is  the  title  of  the 
essay  contest  being  conducted  by 
the  Phoenix  Advertising  Club, 
with  students  in  the  city's  five 
high  schools  participating.  Paul 
Gasser,  of  the  display  advertis 
ing  department.  Phoenix-  Repub¬ 
lic  and  Gazette,  is  contest  chair 
man. 


Not  Pep  Dinners 
But  Ads  Back 
Charity  Drive 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — A  Com¬ 
munity  Chest  campaign  devoid 
of  the  customary  publicity-at¬ 
tracting  report  dinners,  pep  talks 
and  the  like  is  under  way  here. 

Full-page  newspaper  space, 
radio  time  and  billboards,  all  do¬ 
nated  by  the  owners  or  pur¬ 
chased  by  sponsors,  will  carry 
the  publicity  burden. 

"We  do  not  expect  to  pay  for 
any  advertising,  except  for  pro¬ 
motional  matter  all  local  groups 
purchase  from  national  head¬ 
quarters,”  Monroe  Mendelsohn, 
co-chairman  of  the  drive  and 
business  manager  of  the  Press- 
Union  Newspapers,  said  this 
week  in  speaking  tor  the  Cotm 
munity  Chest.  The  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  advertising  will  be 
carried  by  the  newspapers,  he 
added. 

Declaring  the  campaign  will 
be  conducted  in  a  businesslike 
maimer,  Mendelsohn  said  he 
aimed  to  eliminate  the  usual 
“time  and  money-wasting  frills." 

He  pointed  out  that  the  cam¬ 
paign  opened  with  a  business 
meeting  of  200  workers. 

"If  we  had  held  a  ‘kick-off 
dinner,’ — what  a  term! — with  a 
80-caIl^  inspirational  speaker, 
it  would  have  cost  us  at  least 
he  said.  “By  eliminating 
the  dinner,  the  workers  achieved 
the  same  result  as  if  they  had 
gone  out  and  rounded  up  100 
contributors  of  $5  each.” 

The  drive  will  stress  personal 
solicitations,  rather  than  public¬ 
ity.  Each  worker  will  receive 
only  five  names  for  solicitation. 

"It's  a  business,  and  we  want 
to  do  it  in  a  businesslike  man¬ 
ner,”  Mendelsohn  declared. 
"With  only  five  persons  to  con¬ 
tact  they  will  want  to  do  the  job. 
If  we  gave  them  39  apiece,  it 
would  like  overloMing  one  of 
our  advertising  solicitors.” 

Returning  to  his  distaste  for 
the  traditional  dinners,  he  said. 
“Community  Chest  workers  are 
going  to  have  to  buy  their  own 
meals  this  year,  or  go  hungry.” 

■ 

Pa.  Press  Women 
Guests  of  Erie  Daily 

Ehce,  Pa.  —  The  Northwest 
District  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Women’s  Pres.s  Association  met 
In  Erie  recently  as  guests  of  the 
Erie  Dispatch. 

The  group  met  in  the  Press 
Club  where  they  were  addressed 
by  Austin  J.  White,  editor  of  the 
Dispatch,  and  their  president. 
Mrs.  Marlon  Hollendonner,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Jeanette 
(Pa.1  News. 

m 

Reprint  Demand 

Portland,  Ore. — Reader  de¬ 
mand  for  reprints  of  “The  Far 
Pacific  Today,"  a  recent  series 
of  Journal  articles  by  Marshall 
N.  Dana,  editor  of  the  editorial 
page,  has  been  so  great,  the 
Journal  reports,  that  the  articles 
have  been  published  in  handy 
booklet  form 


Ex- Army  Mon 
Exposes  Rackets 
Tor  Veterans' 

Lynn,  Mass. — Disturbed  that 
many  dubious  campaigns  were 
being  conducted  "for  the  veter¬ 
ans”  here,  the  Lynn  Item  de¬ 
cided  to  do  something  about  it. 
It  assigned  a  member  of  the  ed¬ 
itorial  staff,  Edward  G.  Penni- 
man.  wounded  infantry  captain 
of  World  War  II  on  sick  leave 
from  Walter  Reed  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  to  write  a  series  of  page 
one  feature  articles  exposing 
the  situation  and  rackets  con¬ 
nected  with  it 

Result:  virtually  every  legiti¬ 
mate  veterans’  organization  in 
Lynn  adopted  resolutions  com¬ 
mending  Publisher  Ernest  W. 
Lawson  and  Captain  Penniman 
for  this  public  service;  besides 
official  commendations  from  the 
Mayor,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 


and  thousands  of  readers  In¬ 
cluding  veterans  themselves. 

Among  Penniman’s  exposure 
was  citation  of  an  unrepresenta¬ 
tive  Veterans  Council  which  led 
to  the  resignation  of  five  mem¬ 
ber  posts;  revelation  that  one 
organization  sold  its  name  for 
$50  to  an  outside  concern  to 
blitz  Lynn  homes  via  telephone 
selling  household  articles  with 
"the  proceeds  for  the  veterans"; 
and  a  frank  challenge  to  all  vet¬ 
erans  to  police  their  own  organ¬ 
izations  or  suffer  the  wrath  of 
the  public. 

Penniman,  who  was  wounded 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  holds 
the  Bronze  Star,  Purple  Heart, 
Combat  Infantryman’s  Badge 
and  Presidential  Unit  Citation. 
■ 

Facts  for  Business 

The  Glendale  (Calif.)  iVeioi- 
Press  has  begun  publications  of 
“Local  Business,”  a  monthly 
trade  paper  for  local  merchants. 
The  first  Issue  appeared  in  mid- 
September. 


tto  peat  leat-Somd  Martel 

^•^*^**^*7  *  Miami's  skyrocketing  growth  con  bo  mooswrod  by  any 

yardstick  you  soloct.  Oroator  Miami  contains  14%  of 
Florida's  population,  yot  accounts  for  more  than  22% 
of  its  total  retail  soles.  Out  of  every  net  dollar  earned 
in  this  market,  80.7c  goes  back  into  retail  soles. ..top* 
ing  the  notional  average  by  12.2%. 

Best  of  all,  one  paper  delivers  this  great  market.  The  Miami 
Herald  is  Florida's  first  newspaper  in  circulation  and  linage; 
is  the  primary  selling  force  in  Florida's  richest  trading  area. 

Fiqufm  from  Solti  Mgt  Swying  Svrvty  uy47) 


MIAMI 

MfANS  BUSINESS 
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Why  railroad  earnings  are  my  business  too! 


n 


ANY  BUSINESS  must  earn  at  least  6% 
AX  to  exist  and  grow  as  a  self-supporting 
enterprise.  Yet  the  American  Railroads 
are  earning  but  a  fraction  over  3%  on 
their  investment. 

That  is  why  they  are  asking  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  earn  6'ic—so  that  they  may  con¬ 
tinue  as  an  efficient,  progressive  part  of 
the  nation's  business. 


The  things  you  and  I  use  personally— the 
raw  materials  and  parts  for  the  products 
we  make  or  sell— all  probably  traveled 
great  distances— Wii  railroad. 

By  supplying  efficient,  low<ost  transpor¬ 
tation  for  America’s  industries,  the  rail¬ 
roads  have  become  an  integral  part  of 
business— ereryoMc’r  business. 

Railroads  must  continually  provide  for 


maintenance,  new  equipment  and  im¬ 
proved  facilities.  But  here  are  the  rail¬ 
road’s  current  problems: 

Since  1939  poyroMs  ore  up  more  thow  50% 
Costs  of  supplies  end  moteriob  ere  up  60% 
Freiglit  rote  increoses  overage  only  17% 

That’s  why  I  say  that  adequate  railroad 
earnings  are  my  business  and  yours  tool 


Erie  Railroad 

Serving  the  Heart  of  Industrial  America 
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The  night  manager  of  the 
Windsor  displayed  some  interest 
in  the  phenomenon  and  ap¬ 
proached  the  Percheron  curi¬ 
ously.  Dobbin  likewise  thought 
the  environment  would  bear 
watching.  His  hoofs,  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  long-piled  Sarouks  on 
City  Room  Memoirs  In  fact,  the  Ministry  had  the  highly  polished  floors,  shifted 

Aernin  Kv  Rnh  Crtaov  piece  mimeographed  and  pasted  ^  under  his  hind 

A^ain  by  Bob  Casey  ^all  of  every  one  of  its  shot  out  from  under  him, 

MORE  INTERESTING  PEOPLE,  by  offices.  Correspondents  were  in-  ^nd  he  sat  down  on  it.  Under 
Rotx^rt  J.  Catjey.  Indianapolis  and  vited  to  a  Duff  Coooer  mass  momentum,  he  began  tO 

mSng  urgSl  to  sX  gd^-  slide  across  the  floor  toward  the 
sinppc  f*pnoi*tPi*6  oiiit  elevatoFs. 

WHEN  William  Bird  of  the  New  fng  “Cjout®  Nazi  bom^^  His  widening  nostrils  were 

York  Sun  wanted  to  tell  i"®  ®  “  oH  m^s^  eight  feet  from  the  elevator,  and 

readers  in  1940  how  Hitler-  c  »  u  «  i,  his  eyes  looked  like  a  dragon’s, 

minded  Franco  was,  and  how  acotch  Homework  when  the  fevered  attache  em- 

impoverished  Spain  had  become.  Then  there  w^  the  acceler-  erged.  The  two  looked  into 
he  knew  censors  wouldn’t  pass  ated  treatment,  in  a  somewhat  each  other’s  eyes  briefly.  Then 
his  copy  and  that  Franco  sol-  original  Alcoholics  Anonymous  the  gentleman  from  the  embassy 
diers  would  probably  pass  him  manner,  that  a  couple  of  ade-  leaped  back  into  the  elevator. 
Into  the  clink  if  he  wrote  it.  quately  oiled  correspondents  ad-  shot  up  to  his  floor,  went 
He  wrote  it,  nevertheless — this  ministered  to  an  attache  of  the  straight  to  bed,  and  was  on  the 
way:  U.  S.  Consulate  in  Alexandria,  wagon  for  months. 

“Critics  of  Spain  which  is  For  Belly-Laughs 

».,rii.ici>  oi  spam,  wnicn  is  doing  some  home  work  one  . 

serenely  peaceful  on  the  fron-  night  on  a  bad  cold  He  had  These  samples  from  Bob 

tiers  of  a  war-ravag^  world,  ^een  using  the  time-honored  Casey’s  kaleidoscopic  and  zany 

have  been  vicioi^ly  bi^ed.  as  scotch  method  when  he  discov-  recollections  of  nearly  40  years 

refugees  from  the  debacle  of  about  4am  that  he  had  oI  reporting  will  not  give  you 

France  today  could  see  with  run  out  of  medicine.  He  was  in  too  accurate  a  taste  of  “More 

their  own  eyes.  pajamas  and  his  wife  as-  Interesting  People/’  because 

*‘To  say  that  General  Franco  sured  him  all  the  way  to  the  Casey  has  a  rare  gift  for  sublety 

is  the  voice  of  Hitler  is  no  hotel  elevator  that  he  didn’t  timing.  These  new^t  anec- 

more  true  than  to  say  that  need  any  more  Scotch.  But  the  dotes,  a  sequel^  to  ‘  Such  Inter- 

Fdgar  Bergen  is  the  voice  of  attache  went  with  dignity  about  People*  published  in 

Charlie  McCarthy.  Under  a  re-  his  therapeutic  business.  1943,  extend  from  the  Des 

gime  of  independence  and  self-  t„  .u-  lobbv  he  beean  to  see  through 

sufficiency,  this  country  is  thLV.  wlSchVwheT Ve^ t^^^  S^h^20s  aS'-sT Jb^tT^from 
flourishing  like  Jobs  tur-  correspondents  come  in.  Just  Wuhh  War  30s  to  bits  from 

c  ■  ■  •  u  j  1*  arrived  in  Alexandria,  they  had  hnnir  ie  nnt  nne  tn  he 

A  Spanish  censor  passed  it.  heard  of  accurate  Nazi  bombing  reSin  a  Sgh  altUude  or  whill 

•Unmentionable'  EevmWamIi°i]^%Jle!man"pasha  still  on  your  wound 

Later  the  British  Ministry  of  irf^hmn7e  Thev  haH  stnnned  operation.  It  is  not  the 
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THE  INSIDE  STORY 
OF  A  BIG  CITY  PAPER 


LATE 

CITY 

EDITION 


By  JOSEPH  G.  HERZBERG 

City  Editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
with  contributions  by  members 
of  The  Tribune  staff 

FW^HIS  is  the  book  that  reflects 
the  newspaper  business  as  the 
newspaperman  thinl^^s,  talf^s,  and 
lives  it — avoiding  the  textbook 
approach  of  cut-and-dried  diag¬ 
nosis.  Here  are  comprehensive 
discussions  of  the  techniques  that 
produce  a  first<lass  daily;  police, 
sports,  fashion,  science,  and  poli¬ 
tical  reporting;  clubs,  critics, 
business  news  and  obituaries, 
rewrite,  editing,  pictures  and 
makeup,  the  copy  desk;  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  intricate  and  im¬ 
portant  details  of  newspaper 
preparation. 

Joseph  Barnes  writes  on  foreign  report¬ 
ing  .  .  .  Harry  Staton  describes  syndi¬ 
cate  operation  .  .  .  India  McIntosh  dis¬ 
cusses  the  problems  of  the  girl  reporter 
.  .  .  Robert  B.  Peck  tells  the  tale  of  the 
rewrite  man  .  .  .  and  twenty-four  other 
crack  experts  tell  how  the  wheels  of 
newsdom  turn,  and  what  they  look  like 
while  they  are  turning. 

For  everyone  who  wants  a  taste  of 
printer’s  ink,  served  by  men  who  eat, 
sleep,  and  live  newspaper  work  — 


World's  Best 
Cweragcof 
the  Worlds 
Big^News 


I  LATE  OTY  EDITION  is  the  book. 

$3.00  at  oil  boekiforas,  or  from 

Henry  Holt  &  Company 

217  Faarth  Av«..  N.  Y.  10.  N.  Y. 


THE 
DENVER  POST 


Rl^tlSINTID  NATIONAtlT  IT 
MOIONCT.  IIOAN  Cr  SCMMJTT.  »NC 


lOITOR  AMO  I 
lALMlK  HOTT 


iXlORE  than  half  the 
nation's  yellow  metal  comes  from 
the  thirteen  states  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Empire. 

But  more  important  to  the  modern 
prospector  is  the  wealth  that  lies 
in  the  busy  cities,  the  prosperous 
towns,  and  on  the  fertile  farms  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Empire. 

Center  of  this  Tast  wealth  produc¬ 
ing.  Empire  is  Denver... the  com¬ 
mercial,  financial,  and  marketing 
hub  of  a  region  comprising  one- 
third  the  area  of  the  United  States 
...  a  city  whose  rapidly  growing 
metropolitan  population  now  num¬ 
bers  471, 460... a  city  whose  retail 
sales  per  family  tast  year  were  28.9 
percent  higher  than  the  national 
average. 

Yes,  here  is  the  West's  modem  bo¬ 
nanza  ...  a  rich  and  expanding  mar¬ 
ket. ..anaccessible  market  that  best 
can  be  sold  thru  The  Denver  Po*t. 
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Father,  Son 
Study  Together 
At  Columbia 

Columbia  University’s  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism  these 
days  houses  a  rare  newspaper 
combination  —  a  father-and-son 
pair  studying  to  make  tomor¬ 
row's  newspaper  a  better  jour¬ 
nalistic  job. 

Senior  partner  is  Edward  J. 
Gerrity,  managing  editor  of  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Timet.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Press 
Institute  seminar  for  Managing 
Editors  and  News  Editors  which 
opened  Sept  22.  Newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  from  19  states  are  Mr. 
Gerrity's  “classmates"  in  the 
seminar. 

Junior  partner  of  the  pair  is 
Edward  J.  Gerrity,  Jr.  A  grad¬ 
uate  last  June  from  Scranton 
University  with  a  B.S.  degree, 
he  is  a  student  in  the  School  of 
Journalism.  Pop  can  still  tell 
the  young  man  something  about 
writing  short,  crisp,  accurate 
leads,  and  doesn't  hesitate  to 
do  it. 

It  was  the  Scranton  Times 
which,  in  1946,  was  awarded  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  meritorious 
public  service  by  the  Columbia 
Trustees  for  the  paper’s  15-year 
investigation  of  judicial  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  Unit^  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  for  the  Middle  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Pennsylvania.  The  in¬ 
vestigation  resulted  in  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  District  Judge  and 
the  indictment  of  many  others. 
Gerrity,  Sr.,  was  then  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  limes. 

George  Martin,  the  reporter 
primarily  concerned  with  the  in¬ 
vestigating  job,  moved  up  to  be 
city  editor  when  Mr.  Gerrity 
was  made  managing  editor  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago. 

Mr.  Gerrity  started  as  an  of¬ 
fice  boy  on  the  paper  35  years 
ago  and  came  up  the  hard  way. 

Edward,  Jr.,  left  Scranton 
University  to  enlist  in  the  Army 
in  1942.  He  saw  action  with  the 
Tenth  Armored  Division,  was  at 
Bastogne  and  the  Saar  among 
other  places,  picked  up  a  Bronze 
Star  and  Silver  Star  on  the  way 
and  managed  to  do  some  work 
on  the  division  newspaper  as 
well.  Then  he  went  back  to 
Scranton  University. 

"Sure,  I’m  in  favor  of  schools 
of  journalism,”  said  Gerrity, 
Sr.  “Maybe  it’s  still  true  that 
there’s  no  substitute  for  what 
you  learn  in  a  newspaper  shop, 
but  a  graduate  course  in  jour- 
nalLsm,  on  top  of  a  good  liberal 
arts  education,  provides  a  short 
cut  which  I  wish  I  might  have 
had  and  which  I’m  glad  young 
Ed  is  going  to  have.” 


New  Sunday  Edition 

Greenville,  Tex. — T  h  e  first 
Sunday  edition  in  53  years  of 
publication  was  put  out  Oct.  5 
by  the  Greenville  (Tex.)  Ban¬ 
ner.  Previously  the  Banner  had 
been  a  Monday  through  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  paper,  but  Pub¬ 
lisher  Paul  Horton  said  the  Ban¬ 
ner  has  dropped  the  Saturday 
edition  in  favor  of  a  complete 
Sunday  paper. 


E.  I.  Gerrity.  Sr.,  during  a  lull  in 
his  own  “class,"  looks  on  as  E.  I.. 

Jr.,  pounds  out  a  lead. 

Reporter's  Lot 
A  Hard  One 
In  India  Today 

United  Press  in  New  York 
received  last  week  a  letter  from 
a  correspondent  in  India,  Robert 
C.  Miller,  revealing  the  handi¬ 
caps  in  transmission  and  news¬ 
gathering  that  beset  both  Amer¬ 
ican  and  British  reporters  cov¬ 
ering  the  recent  Punjab  riots. 

“The  world  press’s  coverage 
of  the  Punjab  riots  was,  as  far 
as  I  know,  one  of  the  few  big 
stories  ever  covered  completely 
by  transmitting  copy  by  air  ex¬ 
press,"  wrote  Mailer. 

“The  first  casualty  of  any  In¬ 
dian  riot  is  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  system.  Urgent  mes¬ 
sages  were  being  quoted  at  105 
( repeat  105 )  hours’  delay  from 
Lahore  to  New  Delhi. 

“This  left  the  India  National 
Airlines  as  the  only  link  with 
the  outside  world,  and  full 
credit  must  be  given  them  for 
doing  a  swell  job. 

“Biggest  difficulty  was  that 
the  pouch  for  the  7  a.m.  plane 
clos^  at  5  the  night  before, 
so  that  correspondents  wanting 
to  get  their  stuff  on  the  plane 
had  to  be  at  the  airline  office 
at  5:30  in  the  morning  and  try 
to  convince  some  Hindu  pas¬ 
senger  that  he  should  safe-hand 
’a  very  important  envelope  con¬ 
taining  state  documents’  to  New 
Delhi. 

“There  was  no  dignity  among 
either  the  British  or  American 
correspondents  as  they  went 
around  from  passenger  to  pas¬ 
senger  like  a  bunch  of  pan¬ 
handlers  trying  to  find  some  ref¬ 
ugee  who  would  act  as  courier. 

“(Setting  the  news  was  a 
nightmare.  Everywhere  about 
you.  even  within  the  city  limits 
of  Lahore,  were  stories — and  no 
way  to  get  to  them.  Press  head¬ 
quarters  was  a  good  two  miles 
from  the  old  city,  and  there 
wasn't  a  taxi  or  a  tonga  (two¬ 
wheeled  horse  car)  to  be  had. 

“Money  finally  talked  some  of 
the  reluctant  taxi-drivers  into 
risking  their  cars  and  necks  on 
field  trips  at  tariffs  enabling 
them  to  enjoy  an  immediate  re¬ 
tirement  at  comfortable  secur¬ 
ity.” 


Books  in  Revie'wr 

continued  from  page  32 


convincingly  trumped-up  news 
I  ever  read,  with  dramatic  and 
ironic  denouement.  It  once 
more  points  the  old,  old  moral 
of  taking  nothing  for  granted 
in  the  newspaper  business. 

Harry  Reutlinger’s  telephone 
scoops  on  the  kidnaping  of  the 
Lindbergh  baby,  on  the  Morro 
Castle  fire,  and  on  Wrong- Way 
Corrigan’s  flight  are  certainly 
worth  having  in  a  newsman's 
permanent  library.  Yet  a  book 
meant  to  be  humorous  is  sure  to 
be  somewhat  distorted.  News¬ 
men  will  enjoy  “More  Interest¬ 
ing  People”  tremendously,  some 
with  genuine  nostalgia.  And 
they  will  know  that  newspaper 
work  is  not  quite  as  screwy  as 
this  volume  could  encourage  a 
layman  to  believe. 

Someone  doubtless  has  said 
before,  possibly  Aristotle  or 
Kate  Smith,  that  the  comic  is  a 
sudden  transition  from  the  seri¬ 
ous  to  the  non-serious.  To  get 
that  quick  transition  and  incon¬ 
gruity,  one  has  to  forget,  for 
the  moment  of  comedy,  that 
only  part  of  life  and  only  part 
of  the  newspaper  business  con¬ 
tain  those  elements.  Which  no¬ 
body  knows  better  than  Bob 
Casey. 

All  of  Casey’s  books,  however, 
even  his  deliberate  comedy, 
have  their  significant  and  their 
moving  moments.  For  Casey  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  great 
reporters  of  our  time.  And  his 
writing  you  will  read  for  the 
sheer  pleasure  of  the  way  it  is 
put  together. 

What  Are  ABC  Powers. 

An  Enclave  Et  Al? 

WHITES  POLITICAL  DICTIONARY, 
by  Wilbur  W.  White.  ClevelanU 
and  New  York;  The  World  Pub- 
li«hinr  Company.  378  pp.  $3.50. 

DOES  every  telegraph  editor 

and  every  political  reporter 
know  what  and  why  are  the 
ABC  powers?  Who  the  Old  Lady 
of  Threadneedle  Street  is?  What 
the  initials  O.G.P.U.  stand  for? 
What  two  officials  publicly 
hurled  the  expression,  “Ohio 
Gang?"  What  an  enclave  is  in 
international  politics?  What  are 


A  Publishing 
OPPORTUNITY 
In  the  biggest  market 
of  all 

THE  FARM 

Will  consider  reasonable  offer 
for  established  farm  paper. 
80,000  circulation  and  growing 
every  day.  Good  list  estab¬ 
lished  advertisers. 

Established  seven  years.  Ideal 
set-up  for  publisher  interested 
sectional  or  national  field. 

Write:  Box  8339. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
1475  Broadway 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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brief  but  accurate  definitions  of 
communism,  fascism,  democracy, 
Shintoism,  and  Xenophobia? 

Perish  the  thought  that  they 
do  not  But  in  case  a  new 
comer  to  the  desk  or  political 
run  or  editorial  page  or  to  the 
publisher’s  dinner  party  wanb 
to  check  his  ideas — just  to  set 
if  the  people  who  write  ref¬ 
erence  books  know  what  they 
are  talking  about — this  new 
“Political  Dictionary”  in  one 
handy  alphabetical  volume  it 
well  worth  having. 

The  author.  Dr.  Wilbur  Vf. 
White,  is  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  book  took  four 
years  to  compile.  It  is  an  au¬ 
thoritative,  up-to-date  guide  to 
national  and  international  poli¬ 
tics  and  world  affairs. 

One  will  read  in  terse  lines 
that  the  ABC  powers,  Argen¬ 
tina,  Brazil  and  Chile,  were  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  United  States  ai 
mediators  in  1914  when  trouble 
threatened  with  Mexico,  and 
that  by  the  ABC  Treaty  of  May, 
1915,  a  permanent  mediation 
commission  has  been  set  up. 

The  Old  Lady  of  Threadneedle 
Street  is  the  popular  English 
name  for  the  Bank  of  England. 
An  enclave  is  a  territory  com¬ 
pletely  enclosed,  like  the  ^ 
public  of  San  Marino  in  Italy, 
by  the  territory  of  a  foreign 
power.  Or,  by  common  usage, 
an  enclave  may  be  a  territory 
with  a  seacoast,  surrounded  on 
the  landward  side  by  a  foreign 
power,  like  Gibraltar. 

And  so  on. 


IN  THE  WEST'S  MOST 
STARTLING  MARKET 


For  many,  many  months  the 
Press-Tt-lcgram  has  been  forced 
to  turn  down  advertising,  due  to 
the  newsprint  shortage.  It’s  been 
a  real  headache,  for  everyone 
wanted  to  cover  today's  Greater 
Long  Beach  Market,  and  .share 
in  expanded  opportunities. 

Thanks  to  an  adequate  supply 
of  newsprint  which  has  made  it 
possible  to  fill  the  needs  of  both 
local  and  national  advertisers. 
SPACE  IS  NOW  AVAILABLE 
.  .  .  on  a  "wide  open”  basis! 
iLeewa.v  Insertion  privileges  ap¬ 
preciated.)  The  Press-’T'elegram 
offers  coverage  of  better  than 
two  out  of  three  homes,  in  one  o( 
America's  great  markets' 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA 


i[Ves8=2Iele0ram 


R«prM«nt«d  NaMofially  by 
Williams,  L«wr*n««  t  Cresmer 

B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  October  11,  1947 
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Five  out'of-stafe  judges  from  the  School 
of  Jouinelism,  Syracuse  University,  New 
York,  were  unanimous  in  their  selection  of 
The  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  as  the  "Best 
Daily  Newspaper  in  Tennessee."  General 
excellence  of  typography,  make-up,  news 


content,  editorial  and  other  departnsental 
pages,  illustrations  and  advertising  were 
cited  in  the  Tennessee  Press  Association 
Award.  MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  offers 
to  the  national  advertiser  the  BEST  return 
on  his  advertising  dollar. 
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Means 

RELIABILITY 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
^yline  of  Dependability  i 


-rv.  1  Instructors  Named 

^GtS  .LIlSC  JVlCEClG  Cleveland.  O.— Kenyon  Stev 
m  a  ,  enson,  account  executive  of 

I  O  C  -hOQy  C Tiyl  Griswold -Elshleman  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land  Advertising  agency,  and 
ZANEsvn-LE,  O.  —  Editing  Carl  P.  Himmelman,  promotion 
Zanesville  News  Is  something  manager  of  Cleveland  Plain 
more  than  meeting  the  deadlines 

and  conveying  to  the  reading  ^  'Sfek 

public  the  news  of  the  day.  y  jV 

When  U.P.  carried  a  story  that  '  ■  ‘  1 

Carolyn  Robb,  4,  in  Decatur,  ^  »  P 

Ill.,  suffering  from  an  incurable  .W  (J 

ailment,  wanted  to  hear  her  .  ^  * 

favorite  hymn,  “Jesus  Loves  _ _ _  ** 

Me,’’  and  her  mother  had  been 
unable  to  find  a  recording,  the 
News  went  to  work,  although 
400  miles  away. 

’Singspiration' 

Zanesville  has  a  Baptist 
preacher  who  two  years  ago 
originated  a  “Singspiration”  or  Dealer,  have  been  appointed  as 
non-denominational  hymn-sing-  chief  instructors  for  the  29th 
him  the  U.P.  story.  He  got  busy,  year  of  the  Cleveland  Advertis- 
the  U.P.  story.  He  got  busy,  ing  School,  sponsored  by  the 
He  arranged  for  his  pianist,  or-  Cleveland  Advertising  Club  and 
ganist  and  featured  vocalist  to  Cleveland  College  of  Western 
meet  in  the  church  within  a  few  Reserve  University, 
hours.  Arrangements  were  made  Stevenson  formerly  was  di- 
for  the  radio  station  to  cut  a  rector  of  advertising  of  Arm- 
disc.  A  News  reporter  and  pho-  strong  Cork  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
tographer  gathered  with  the  He  was  also  on  the  advertising 
radio,  engineers.  and  sales  staff  of  the  Goodyear 

By;  the  time  the  recording  &  Rubber  Co. 

was  played  back  in  the  studios.  ,  Himnielman  has  been  with 
the  Hews  photographer  had  the  Plain  Dwler  in  i^rious  ca- 
made  a  couple  of  prints.  Some  pacities  for  29  years.  Previoi^ly 
letters  were  written.  A  copy  of  he  was  with  the  Cleuctand  News 
that  (day’s  edition  of  the  News  with  Corday  &  Gross  Co. 

was  added  to  the  package,  and  ■ 

three,  hours  ajter  ^le  transcrl^  Survey  DlSCloses 

. .  *  '  *  Facts  on  Holl'ywood 

Hollywood,  Calif.  —  A  poll 
conducted  by  the  Hollywood  Re¬ 
porter,  daily  newspaper  of  the 
industry,  indicates  that  most  of 
the  country  has  an  incorrect  con¬ 
ception  of  Hollywood. 

A  booklet,  “Facts  About  Holly¬ 
wood,  U.S.A.’’  is  being  prepared 
by  the  Reporter.  It  will  contain 
results  of  the  questionnaire. 
Data  includes: 

61.3%  of  the  movie  industry 
respondents  attend  religious 
services. 

71.6%  of  the  industry  workers 
polled  went  to  college,  and 
35.5%  were  graduated.  5.1%  at¬ 
tended  only  grammar  school. 

Industry  workers  represent 
every  section  of  the  U.  S.,  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  leading 
with  32.7%. 


$600  million  worth  of  construction  slated  .  .  . 
nearly  twice  amount  spent  on  wartime  projects 


Himmelman 


The  two  photographs  above  show  the  rapid  progress  on  some  of  the  construction  in  the 
business  section  —  only  'a  small  portion  of  Houston’s  whopping  $600  million  buitdini 
program  now  under  way. 


SEE  HOUSTON  IN  THE  HEADLINES 


"Today,  Houston  has  under  way  its  greatest  peacetime  construc¬ 
tion  program  ...  A  survey  early  this  year  showed  that  the  voIuum 
of  construction  completed  in  recent  months,  now  building,  or 
progrannmed,  amounts  to  $600  aiillion  .  .  .  This  far  overshadows 
the  $} 50-million  outlay  that  went  into  war  plant  construction 
in  the  greater-Houston  area  .  .  .  About  20%  of 'the  $600  millioa 
building  program  going  forward  represents  industrial  construc¬ 
tion  .  .  .  plants  for  petroleum  products,  chemicals,  paper  and 
metal  containers,  iron  and  steel  products,  processed  foods, 
beverages.” 

— Business  Week,  August  2,  1947 


2nd.  Libel  Suit  Filed 
Against  El  Paso  Paper 

El  Paso,  Tex. — An  El  Paso 
attorney,  Hubert  T.  Faulk 
has  filed  a  $50,000  libel  suit 
against  the  Herald  Post  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  and  its  editor,  E.  M. 
Pooley  of  the  El  Paso  Herald- 
Post,,  a  Scripps  Howard  news¬ 
paper. 

Faulk  charges  that  he  was 
libeled  in  a  news  story  concern¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  an  estate  of 
which  he  was  guardian. 

I  Judge  Sues 

Th|  suit  is  the  second  to  be 
filed  t  against  the  newspaper  in 
connection  with  stories  it  pub¬ 
lished  about  the  harKlling  of  the 
estate  of  a  76-year  old  former 
soldier  who  is  an  inmate  of  the 
state,  hospital  at  Big  Spring, 
Tex.  pTie  former  soldier  was  ad¬ 
judged  insane  by  an  El  Paso 
County  Court  Jury  on  May  7. 

On  Aug.  22  County  Judge  Vic¬ 
tor  Gilbert  filed  a  suit  alleging 
libel  ;  in  news  stories  and  an 
editorial.  El  Paso  County  Judge 
Gilbert  seeks  $70,000  damage 
from  I  the  Herald-Post  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  and  editor  Pooley. 

Attorney  Faulk,  the  original 
gua^an  of  the  estate  of  the 
soldier,  seeks  $25,000  actual  I 
damage  and  a  like  amount  of 
exemplary  damages.  I 

Mr.  Pooley  is  touring  the  Pa¬ 
cific  fa  a  guest  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy. 


SELL  HOUSTON  IN  The  Chronicle 


Houston,  the  South’s  Number  One  Market,  is  growing  rapidly— 
but  its  growth  is  sound.  The  Chronicle,  Houston’s  first  news¬ 
paper,  reaches  all  levels  and  corners  of  this  rich  market  with  nre 
efficiency.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  The  Chronicle,  for  54 
consecutive  years,  has  been  first  among  Houston  newspapers  in 
both  advertising  and  circulation. 


The  Houston  Chronicle 
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"THE  DENVER  POST" 


WILL  SAVE  PAPER  AND  IMPROVE  PRINTING 

_ with  NEW  G-E  Electronic  Press  Drive  and  Color  Register  Control 


ARCHITECT'S  DRAWING  OF  THE 

This  enterprising  newspaper  will  be  using  the  very 
latest  in  newspaper  drives  and  color  register  con¬ 
trol  when  the  new  General  Electric  equipment  is 
installed.  The  drive  is  a  post-war  development 
using  ignitron  rectifiers  to  convert  a-c  to  d-c  power 
for  smooth,  simple  press  operation.  The  color- 
register  control  employs  phototubes  for  automatic 
register  to  within  0.003  inch,  responding  to  signals 
of  10  microseconds’  duration. 

Electronics  in  each  case  has  eliminated  the  need 
for  many  moving  and  wearing  parts,  thus  simplify¬ 
ing  maintenance  and  cutting  operating  costs.  On 
press  setups  where  flexibility  is  desired,  the  elec-  . 
tronic  drive  on  the  rotogravure  press  permits  easy 
arrangement  of  any  press  combination.  Power 
equipment  is  compact  and  metal  enclosed.  D-c 
drive  motors  are  v-belt  connected  to  the  press  shaft. 
There  are  no  overrunning  clutches,  drive  brakes,  or 
threading  motors. 

The  new  electronic  color-register  control  provides 
ITO'R  <&  PUBLISHER  for  October  ll,  1947 


NEW  "DENVER  POST"  BUILDING. 

rapid,  automatic  adjustment  of  register  at  web 
speeds  up  to  1300  fpm.  Variations  in  register  due  to 
splicing,  acceleration,  deceleration,  unseasoned 
paper,  and  surface  conditions  of  the  paper  no 
longer  mean  spoilage  of  hundreds  of  sheets  of  paper 
before  register  can  be  corrected.  The  electronic 
register  control  will  save  paper  and  give  a  better 
product.  Anti-hunt  circuits  prevent  overshooting 
on  correction.  Press-mounted  equipment  is  ex- 
plosionproof  and  shock -protected  to  guard  against 
press  vibration. 

If  you’re  looking  for  new  drive  equipment  or 
color-register  control — or  both,  consult  General 
Electric  specialists.  They’ll  help  you  select  the 
proper  equipment  for  your  needs.  Just  call  the 
nearest  office.  Apparatus  Department,  General 
Electric  Company,  Schenectady  5,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  m  ELECTRIC 


McCormick  Is 
Not  Candidate 
For  Reelection 

Chicago  —  After  serving  19 
years  on  the  Associated  Press 
board  of  directors,  including 
one  year  as  vicepresident.  Col. 
Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chicago 
Tribune  editor  and  publisher, 
la  not  a  candidate  for  reelection 
In  1948. 

In  a  letter  dated  Oct.  1,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  AP  directors’  meet¬ 
ing  in  New  York  last  week.  Col. 
McCormick  informed  H.  A.  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Prest, 
chairman  of  the  nominating 
committee,  as  follows: 

“Will  you  ask  the  committee 
on  nominations  when  it  consid¬ 
ers  candidates  for  election  to 
the  board  In  1948  to  omit  con¬ 
sideration  of  my  name. 

“Under  the  new  by-law,  all  of 
the  old  members  of  the  board 
will  be  ineligible  in  a  few  years. 
It  seems  highly  desirable  that 
some  new  members  be  elected 
to  the  board  before  that  time, 
so  that  there  will  be  experienced 
members  when  all  of  the  old 
members  have  been  retired.” 

■ 

Local  Industry  Honored 

Portland,  Ore. — ^Honoring  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Stubbs 
Electric  Co.,  Uie  Journal  re¬ 
cently  ran  a  12-page  special  Sun¬ 
day  section  devoted  to  the  firm 
and  the  progress  of  electrifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Northwest  during  the 
last  50  years. 


Turns  Down  U.  S.  Job 

Washington — Paul  C.  Smith, 
editor  and  general  manager 
oi  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
disclosed  here  that  he  had 
been  offered,  and  had  turned 
down,  the  job  of  assistant 
secretary  of  state  in  charge  of 
information  and  cultural  af¬ 
fairs  the  post  dropped  by 
Williom  Benton  Oct.  1.  The 
bid  to  State  Department  serv¬ 
ice  was  made  by  John  E. 
Peuriioy.  an  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  oi  state  in  charge  of 
administration.  Smith,  here  on 
a  visit  was  a  White  House 
guest. 


New  York  News 
At  2,400,000 

The  New  York  Daily  News 
has  set  new  half-year  and  year 
average  circulation  records  for 
the  periods  ending  Sept.  30, 
1947,  according  to  Ivan  Annen- 
berg.  circulation  director.  The 
six^ay  daily  average  for  the 
last  six  months  reached  an  all- 
time  high  of  more  than  2,400,000, 
he  said. 

The  increased  average  result¬ 
ed,  Annenberg  told  El&P,  from 
the  News’  releasing  more  news¬ 
print  to  meet  the- daily  circula¬ 
tion  demand.  The  12-months’ 
daily  average,  also  a  record, 
reached  2,377,495. 


Newspaper  Institute  Course 
Oificdally  Approved  for 

^  Supplementary 
Veteran  Training 
Under  G.I.  Bm  l  l 

Many  newspapers  new  training  veter¬ 
ans  under  the  G.  L  Bill  On-The-Job  Plan 
hove  named  the  V.  A.— approved  News¬ 
paper  Institute  ol  America  os  the  re- 
<iuired  supplementary  training  iiutitu- 
tion.  If  you  hove  olready  instituted  a 
veteran  training  plan  (or  are  contem¬ 
plating  one)  we  invite  your  inquiry  as 
to  how — without  cost  to  you— the  NJJL 
Course  can  play  a  valuable  part  in 
supplementing  your  own  training  plan. 

Address^- 

^  Newspaper  Institute 
of  America,  Inc. 

Veteran  Trcdning  Division 

One  PKnk  Ave.  New  York 


ort  ^aked 


FROM  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Ob- 
server -Dispatch,  in  an  account 
of  a  dice  game  raid: 

“The  hushed  whispers  of  the 
men  about  the  table  turned  to 
regretful  mumbling. 

••  -What’ll  my  wife  say?’  one 
of  the  younger  men  wailed. 

“Paygwasts  .  .  .  is-lks  .  .  . 
.shrdaa. 

“  ‘Shut  up,’  warned  his  com¬ 
panion.” 

■ 

WE  CHOOSE  to  call  this  one  an 
error  rather  than  mischief: 
A  Railway  Express  man  wrote 
on  a  receipt  blank  that  the  ship¬ 
per  was  “Editor  &  Rubbish.” 

B 

THE  New  York  Times,  head¬ 
lined  a  review  of  an  indif¬ 
ferent  French  movie  “Jerquer 
des  Tears.” 

B 

CLASSIFIED  AD  in  the  East 
St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Journal: 
“THIE’YES  ATTENTION!  —  Ra¬ 
dios  stolen  from  my  shop  last 
week  carry  same  guarantee  as 
if  bought.  If  not  satisfied,  bring 
them  back  for  adjustment. 
Eastian  Radio  Shop.” 


DISPLAY  AD  in  Silver  Sprtiu, 

(Md.)  Post:  “Wake  Up!  witi 
FLORENCE,  Girl  Disc  Jocto 
.  .  .  WGAY.” 

■ 

FROM  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 

Courier  -  Express:  “In  every 
ministry  in  Rome,  they  give  yot 
sheaves  of  figures — and  very 
moving  figures,  too— showinj 
brides  rebuilt,  factories  re 
stored.  .  . 

B 

W3REPHOTO  offering  on  A? 

wire:  “Bob  Hope  being  treat 
ed  for  first  degree  bat  with  Jau 
Russell.” 

A  later  correction  made  thi 
points  clearer:  “Bob  Hope  be¬ 
ing  treated  for  first  degree  burnt 
suffered  while  making  a  picture 
with  Jane  RusselL” 

B 

Portland  Journal 
Helicopter  Cracks  Up 

Portland,  Ore. — ^The  Joumari 
helicopter  was  damaged  in  i 
forced  landing  when  the  engine 
stalled  soon  after  a  take-off  at 
noon  from  the  Troeh  airport 
on  Oct.  2. 

Joe  Stein,  pilot,  had  as  hit 
passenger  Capt.  Ard  Pratt,  Mult 
nomah  county  sheriff’s  officei 
Neither  was  injured,  an  exam¬ 
ination  revealed. 


Maryland's  Pride  and  Ours 

This  famous  lady  from  the  Free  State  has  beautiful 
blue  eyes  that  are  not  only  serene  but  also  can  X-ray  a 
yearling  colt  at  half  a  mile. 

She  was  born  with  that  power  into  one  of  Maryland’s 
great  horse-owning  clans  which  has  been  raising  and 
running  thoroughbreds  since  the  Year  I. 

But  not  until  she  came  to  the  Tlmes-Herald  had 
Rhoda  Christmas  ever  tried  to  put  down  on  paper  her 
astonishing  Insight  into  the  ways  of  hoss  fle.sh.  Now 
her  column  In  the  Times-Herald  is  read  literally  all  over 
America  by  master  horsemen. 

Curiously  enough,  people  who  don’t  even  care  about 
horses  read  It,  t/vi.  because  it’s  so  interesting  and  in¬ 
formative. 


Daily  Net  Paid  CirctUatioti* 


riHESHESALD  ....  260.912 

STAI  . 214.212 

POIl . .  .  165.554 

MEWS .  109.262 
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What  makes  a  newspaper  great 


OH.MR.ASLESON- 
TLL  66T  you  SAV 
THAT  TO  ALL  THE 
PRIZE  IVIMNERS!* 


Ever  taste  spicy,  melt-in-your- 
mouth  mincemeat  made  from  a  130- 
year-old  recipe?  Ever  watch  a  squat 
Hereford  bull  blink  in  the  summer 
sun  over  by  the  livestock  ring?  How 
long  since  you’ve  eaten  hot  dogs  and 
cotton  candy  and  seen  the  trotting 
races  at  a  genuine  county  fair? 

It  was  all  there — ^juust  the  way  you 
pictvure  it — at  99  county  and  district 
fairs  in  Minnesota  this  year.  4-H 
girls  with  their  prize  garden  vege¬ 
tables,  canned  goods  and  fancy 
work.  Boys  grooming  fat  sheep  and 
sows  and  pure-bred  calves.  Folks 
talking  crops  and  prices  and  politics 
with  neighbors  while  the  merry-go- 


round  piped  its  tunes  and  the  kids 
begged  nickels  for  rides. 

And  if  you  missed  the  fair,  well 
you  could  always  get  Russ  Asleson 
to  tell  you  about  it. 

Russ  covered  the  Minnesota 
county  fair  beat  again  this  season. 
He  traveled  more  than  3,000  miles, 
mingled  with  more  than  100,000 
residents  of  farms  and  farming  com¬ 
munities.  What  he  sees  and  hears 
about  Minnesota  rural  life  makes 
fascinating  reading  for  both  city  and 
country  dwellers  who  get  their  news 
farm-fresh  from  Asleson’s  column 
in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

Says  Asleson,  “News  of  the 
county  fairs,  of  the  farms  and  of  the 
small  towns  is  as  important  to  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  readers 
as  news  of  the  cities.  Telling  it  is 
part  of  our  job  as  reporters  and 
spokesmen  for  the  whole  Upper 
Midwest.” 


In  addition  to  his  annual  county 


fair  tour,  Russ  covers  the  huge, 
fabulously  productive  farming  areas 
of  the  Upper  Midwest  each  spring 
and  fall  to  get  first-hand  slants  on 
farm  conditions  for  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune,  and  to  report 
current  activities  of  the  “millionaire 
in  the  furrow.” 


Through  such  devotion  to  the  in¬ 
terests  and  accomplishments  of  all 
the  citizens  in  all  the  Upper  Mid¬ 
west,  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  earn  and  keep  the  high 
regard  of  readers  as  able  reporters 
of  the  news,  and  also  as  inspiring 
leaders  and  good  neighbors. 


MORI  THAN 


535jOOO  Sunday^ 
42a000  Daily 

in  the 

^llJIPPER  MIDWEST 


Minneapolis  Star/rW^Tribune 


JOHN  COWLES,  PrutUrn* 
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TOTAl 

RETAIL  SALES 


LAWRENCE 

S68,10S.0C0 


BUTLER 

$56,984,000 


ARMSTRONG 

$39,040,000 


rOIUMBIANA 

OHIO 

367.300.000 


INDIANA 

$30,790,000 


BEAVER 

$97,920,000 


BAL.  ALLEGHENY 
$270,630,000 


A  BC.  CITY 
$984,613,000 


JEFFERSON 
OHIO.  )< 
$64,441,000 


WESTMORELAND 

$170,543,000 


W'ASHINGTON 

$128,527,000 


FAYETTE 

$111,770,000 


GREENE 

$17,835,000 


□  INSIDE  MARKET  (ABC  City  of  Pittsburgh) 

Total  Retail  Sales  ....  ^95^  Million 

COVERAGE  ACHIEVED  BY  TWO 
PITTSBURGH  EVENING  PAPERS 

95/o  (9  °V  10  Families) 


□  OUTSIDE  MARKET  (Rest  of  14  Counties) 

Total  Retail  Sales.  .  .^1156  Million 

GREATEST  COVERAGE  BY  ANY 
PITTSBURGH  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

21%  (2  Vi*  10  Families) 


;  ources;  Sales  Management  1947  Survey  Buying  Power,  1940  Census,  ABC  12  mos.  ending  Mar.  31,  1947 


Suppose  your  salesmen  completely  ignored  a  flock  of  your  best  city  accounts,  to 
make  a  few  extra  calls  out  in  the  sticks.  Probably  be  a  new  bunch  of  boys  on  your 
payroll — but  quick! 

Maybe  you'd  better  check  up  on  your  printed  salesmen  in  Pittsburgh,  then;  for 
that's  just  what  can  happen  here,  if  your  advertising  snubs  the  best  two-paper  city 
coverage,  to  snag  a  few  extra  families  in  the  outside  market. 

It's  true  that  you  get  about  S%  more  coverage  outside  of  ABC  City,  in  this  14-county 
market,  with  a  two-paper  morning-evening  buy;  but  to  gain  that  small  advantage, 
you  have  to  sacrifice  a  great  part  of  the  957c  city  coverage  offered  by  Pittsburgh's 
two  evening  papers. 

What  does  this  mean  in  hard  cash?  Well,  if  you  lost  only  30%  city  coverage  through 
morning-evening  duplication,  you'd  pass  up  over  295  million  retail  dollars 
inside,  to  take  a  crack  at  57  million  outside. 

How  about  letting  us  cover  your  real  customers? 

Pittsburgh  Sun -Telegraph 

OUTsells  because  it  EXcels 


represented  nationally  by  hearst  advertising  service -offices  in  principal  cities 
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NEWSPRINT  PRODUCTION. 
DEMAND  AND  PRICES 

MUCH  was  said  In  Toronto  this  week 
about  newsprint  production.  U.  S.  de 
tnand  and  newsprint  prices.  There  is  no 
disputing  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  man 
ufacturers  have  a  remarkable  production 
record  and  their  figures  for  the  future  are 
encouraging,  even  though  maximum  out 
put  will  not  meet  maximum  U.  S.  demand 
In  the  foreseeable  future.  That  Ls  not  the 
Canadians’  fault. 

We  do  think  their  figures,  as  they  were 
presented,  might  be  misleading.  The 
Canadians  showed  their  capacity  and  pro¬ 
duction  figures  over  20  years  and  report 
that  in  20  years  from  1930  to  1950  "Cana 
dlan  rated  capacity  shows  an  increase  of 
over  1.000,000  tons’’  with  only  one  new 
mill  built  and  one  new  machine  to  re¬ 
place  an  old  one.  This  was  accomplLshed, 
then,  by  improvements  and  speedups  in 
present  equipment. 

From  1947  through  1950  rated  capacity 
of  present  machinery  shows  an  increase 
of  100.000  tons  per  year.  Actual  increased 
production  from  this  capacity  shows 
123,000  tons  in  1948  over  1947,  99,000  tons 
more  in  1949  and  32,000  tons  in  1950.  This 
would  Indicate  present  machinery  may 
reach  a  point  where  greater  production 
will  be  difficult  to  obtain  through  greater 
efficiency  However,  the  Canadians  state 
there  is  no  limit  as  yet  to  what  a  machine 
may  produce  through  improved  tech¬ 
niques. 

There  is  no  doubt,  as  the  manufacturers 
claim,  this  is  the  cheapest  way  to  get  more 
newsprint.  But  It  must  be  remembered, 
as  was  not  pointed  out  there,  that  this  In¬ 
creased  tonnage  comes  from  35  mills.  The 
last  estimated  improvement  In  production 
of  32,000  tons  In  1950  over  1949  thus  means 
less  than  1,000  tons  more  per  mill  during 
the  year. 

'nte  Canadians  point  with  pride  ( and 
iveU  they  might)  that  their  increased  pro 
duction  during  the  last  several  years  Is 
equivalent  to  building  each  year  a  mill 
such  as  the  Coosa  River  project  in  Ala¬ 
bama. 

‘The  question  is:  If  the  rate  of  increased 
demand  for  newsprint  in  this  country 
continues,  aren’t  we  going  to  need  a  few 
more  mills?  The  Canadians  say  this  de¬ 
mand  rate  Is  bound  to  fall  off  eventually. 
Perhaps  It  will.  If  we  have  a  recession, 
but  who  knows  when  that  may  come,  if  at 
all.  'The  Implication  is  given  that  if  new 
mills  are  built  now  to  meet  the  demand 
they  will  be  so  much  idle  capacity  when 
the  demand  drops  off. 

The  answer  is;  until  there  is  a  drop  in 
U,  S.  demand,  which  might  or  might  not 
happen,  the  supply  will  not  catch  up  to 
it  without  new  mill  construction  or  ad¬ 
ditional  machines,  or  until  the  1,700,000 
tons  of  idle  capacity  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  put  back  to  production. 

The  conversations  in  Toronto  indicate 
almost  definitely  that  the  price  of  news¬ 
print  is  not  stable.  There  is  a  strong  pos¬ 
sibility  the  price  will  go  higher.  Costs  of 
labor  and  materials  are  rising.  There  is 
no  doubt  of  that.  Also,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  newsprint  prices  are  below  the  cur- 


For  if  there  be  ftrsit  a  williiiit  mind,  it  ir 
accepted  accordiiifE  to  tli.it  u  man  hath,  and 
not  according  to  that  he  hath  not.  -2  Corin- 
hians.  VIII;  12. 


rent  Indexes  for  other  commodities.  Un 
questionably,  considerable  money  will  be 
needed  by  the  industry  to  develop  and 
improve  their  operations  for  greater  pro 
duction.  It  is  also  a  truism  that  a  strong 
and  free  U.  S.  press  should  welcome  a 
strong  and  independent  newsprint  Indus 
try  behind  it.  'That  all  calLs  for  a  fair 
price  for  the  product. 

But.  as  was  pointed  out  in  Toronto,  the 
newspaper  and  the  newsprint  industries 
are  interdependent.  The  latter  needs  a 
strong  press  to  support  it. 

The  Canadian  manufacturers  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  one-fourth 
of  the  total  cost  of  operation  of  the  aver 
age  newspaper  goes  for  newsprint.  This  is 
the  largest  single  expense  item.  Other 
costs  are  aLso  rising  in  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion. 

Any  future  price  increase,  if  there  has 
to  be  one.  should  be  considered  not  only 
from  the  manufacturers’,  but  from  the 
consumers’,  point  of  view.  Advertising  and 
circulation  rate  increases  have  already 
reached  their  maximum  limit  on  most 
newspapers  for  some  time  to  come.  In¬ 
creased  costs  cannot  be  readily  made  up 
in  that  manner. 

Newsprint  price  increases,  in  this  two 
way  street,  should  therefore  be  ap 
proached  from  two  sides:  1.  Are  they  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  for  the  continued  prof¬ 
itable  operation  of  the  newsprint  indus¬ 
try?  2.  Can  they  be  met  by  the  customers 
without  Jeopardizing  their  profitable  op¬ 
eration  or  will  they  tend  to  reduce  con¬ 
sumption  to  the  detriment  of  the  manu 
facturer? 

RUARK'S  EXPOSE 

THE  INSPECTOR  general’s  report  to 

Eisenhower  on  charges  made  by 
Scripps-Howard  writer  Robert  Ruark  re¬ 
garding  the  Mediterranean  Command  said 
the  columnist  presented  a  "wholly  errone¬ 
ous  picture’’  and  that  only  "minor  discrep¬ 
ancies  and  irregularities’’  were  found. 

Actually,  what  might  seem  to  us  here 
to  be  "minor  discrepancies  and  irregular¬ 
ities”  were  something  much  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  enlisted  men  on  the  spot. 

It  was  not  expected  that  the  Army 
would  agree  entirely  with  everything 
Ruark  wrote,  but  many  an  enlisted  man 
will  be  thankful  he  wrote  it — and  he  did 
get  some  action. 


KICK  THEM  OUT 

THE  REBIRTH  of  the  Comintern  has  been 

announced.  U.  S.  Communists  w«t 
not  represented  at  the  meeting  in  Poland 
but  we  can  expect  their  actions  will  fol 
low  the  Moscow  line.  As  they  have  alwayi 
done,  the  Communists  in  this  country  will 
imitate  the  activities  of  their  comrades  it 
the  nine  European  countries  Just  as  il 
they  had  signed  the  Warsaw  manifesto. 

If  there  ever  was  any  doubt  that  U.  S. 
Communists  are  mere  puppets  who  do  at 
they  are  told,  one  merely  has  to  examint 
the  records  of  the  recent  American  News 
paper  Guild’s  referendum  electing  officers. 
Employes  of  the  Daily  Worker,  Momiiig 
Freiheit,  In  Fact,  and  a  few  other  organ! 
zations  that  have  strong  left-wing  tenden 
cies,  voted  as  a  block  with  hardly  a  dls 
senting  vote  for  the  candidates  of  their 
choice — or.  we  should  say.  of  someone’s 
choice. 

Members  of  the  Communist  Party  have 
no  place  on  free  American  newspapers  or 
on  our  free  radio.  They  have  demonstrated 
they  are  committed  to  certain  views  and. 
therefore,  to  certain  actions  dictated  and 
governed  by  others.  They  are  the  first  to 
cry  “bias”  and  "prejudice”  at  others  wheo 
in  truth  they  are  the  most  biased  and 
prejudiced. 

Let  them  work  for  their  own  publica 
tlons — the  ones  that  follow  the  party  lino 
which  they  love  so  dearly — ^but  lets  kick 
them  out  of  newspaper  and  radio  offices 
before  they  start  tainting  the  columns  and 
air  waves  with  the  propaganda  laid  down 
in  Moscow.  There’s  already  been  too  mudi 
of  it. 

ANPA-ITU  CASE 

WOODRUFF  RANDOLPH.  ITU’s  little 

caesar,  seems  to  think  the  ANPA  had 
no  business  filing  charges  with  NLRB 
against  him  and  hLs  union.  It  has  no  au¬ 
thority,  says  Randolph,  to  do  this.  And  be 
claims  I'TU  has  no  authority  to  sign  con¬ 
tracts  for  its  local  unions.  The  records  will 
show  that  the  Cleveland  convention  made 
him  the  final  authority  on  all  local  con¬ 
tracts;  that  none  could  be  signed  without 
his  okay. 

Actually,  Randolph  is  hedging.  ANPA 
has  acted  in  behalf  of  many  different  pub¬ 
lishers  faced  with  the  same  labor  prob¬ 
lem.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  newa 
paper  contracts  with  ITU  have,  or  will 
expire  by  Dec.  31,  1947.  Randolph  thought 
he  could  keep  the  publishers  in  suspense 
by  dealing  with  them  one  at  a  time  a: 
they  came  up.  It  would  have  been  to 
his  advantage  to  play  chess  with  his  locals 
and  maneuver  them  separately  for  the 
overall  strategy. 

The  net  effect  of  the  ANPA  action  la  to 
make  one  large  and  grand  test  case  out 
of  the  whole  ITU  policy  embracing  "Con¬ 
ditions  of  Employment."  no  signed  con¬ 
tracts  and  continuation  of  the  closed  shop. 
Randolph  doesn’t  like  that.  It  is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  publishers  and  it  standi 
to  hurt  Randolph’s  chances  of  forcing  hif 
policy  on  the  publishers  little  by  little 
and  town  by  town  wherever  he  could  force 
a  concession. 
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PERSONAL 

mention _ 

LYNN  N.  BITNER.  secretary 

and  general  manager  of  the 
Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  El¬ 
mira  Association  of  Commerce. 
Mr.  Bitner  served  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  1946-47  board. 

Austin  J.  White,  editor  of  the 
Erie  ( Pa. )  Dispatch,  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the 
Dock.  Wharves  and  Boathouse 
Commission  of  Erie  for  a  two- 
year  term.  He  succeeds  Ken¬ 
neth  D.  Tooill,  former  editor 
and  copublisher  of  the  Erie  Dis¬ 
patch,  who  resigned. 

W.  K.  Hoyt,  general  manager 
of  the  Piedmont  Publishing  Co., 
Winston  Salem,  N.  C.,  has  been 
designated  acting  publisher  of 
the  Journal  and  Sentinel  in  the 
absence  of  Gordon  Gray,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher,  who  has 
been  appointed  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Army. 

A.  L.  (Bert)  Headley,  former 
Clay  Center,  Kans.,  publisher,  is 
now  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
Gov.  Frank  Carlson  of  Kansas. 

James  L.  Beardsley  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Clearwater 
(Fla.)  Sun.  Beardsley  has  been 
associated  with  the  paper  for  12 
years. 

Isaac  Gershman,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  City  News  Bureau  of 
Chicago,  suffered  a  fractured  left 
kneecap  when  he  was  injured  in 
an  auto  accident.  Sept.  27,  in 
Winnetka,  Ill. 


In  The  Business  Office 


fS 


CHARLES  F.  (Chuck)  GLEA¬ 
SON  has  been  recently  ap- 
iinted  to  handle  the  employe 
nsurance  pro¬ 
gram  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.) 

Journal  as  a 
member  of  the 
personnel  de¬ 
partment  He  is 
a  1947  graduate 
of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon 
school  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and 
served  in  the  ad¬ 
jutant  general’s 
office  during  the 
last  war. 

Roger  Coryell  has  resigned 
from  the  Davenport,  la.,  news¬ 
papers  to  join  the  creative  staff 
of  Parish  &  Pickett,  Classified 
Advertising  counselors  of  Miami. 
Fla.  Coryell  was  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Daven¬ 
port  Democrat  for  four  and  a 
half  years  prior  to  World  War  II. 
He  was  a  charter  member  and 
an  officer  of  the  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Association. 


Gleason 


William  A.  Stone,  auditor  of 
the  A.  S.  Abell  Company,  pub- 
Usher  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun,  has  been  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Controllers  In¬ 
stitute  of  America. 

F .  Earl  Crawford,  assistant 
advertising  director  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C. )  Observer,  has  been 
named  general  chairman  and 
general  manager  of  the  Caro- 


llnas  Christmas  Festival  in  Char¬ 
lotte  Nov.  12. 

Fred  Flagler,  advertising  so¬ 
licitor  with  the  Statesville  (N. 
C.)  Daily  Record,  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  job  with  the  High  Point 
( N.  C. )  Enterprise. 

Genevieve  Oman  has  resigned 
as  secretary  to  A.  F.  Peterson, 
circulation  manager  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal  to  become 
a  full-time  housewife.  She  has 
been  succeeded  by  Evelyn  Mu- 
zio,  formerly  secretary  to  the 
country  circulation  manager. 

Hugo  Lanouette  has  been 
transferred  from  sales  training 
school  to  the  position  of  town 
manager  of  St.  Helena,  Ore.,  for 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal. 
Lester  Lowery,  Salem,  Ore., 
town  manager,  is  new  town  man¬ 
ager  of  Richland,  Wash. 

Richard  Wells,  of  the  dealer 
division,  circulation  department 
of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal, 
and  Mrs.  Welus  are  parent  of 
their  first  child. 

Charles  Cartony  is  new  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager  of 
the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Republic. 
He  was  formerly  with  the  Spo¬ 
kane  ( Wash. )  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view  and  left  the  post  of  classi¬ 
fied  manager  of  the  Vancouver 
( Wash. )  Sun  to  accept  his  pres¬ 
ent  position.  Mrs.  Ramona  L. 
Bachofner  is  also  a  newcomer  to 
classified  advertising  on  the  Re¬ 
public.  Other  staff  additions  in¬ 
clude  Helen  M.  Adams,  Bonnie 
M.  Rose,  Fern  Heathman  and 
William  R.  Nott. 

J.  Mac  Winn,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier -Journal  and  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Times  (received  a  Navy 
citation  for  services  rendered  to 
the  Naval  Reserve  in  1947. 

Betty  Eivers,  formerly  with 
the  public  relations  department 
of  the  Oregon  Shipbuilding  cor¬ 
poration,  has  joined  the  national 
advertising  department  of  the 
Portland  Oregon  Journal,  replac¬ 
ing  Marilyn  Anderson  who  re¬ 
signed  to  finish  college  at  the 
University  of  Oregon.  Jeanne 
Marr  is  also  a  newcomer  on  the 
paper,  succeeding  Norma  Eraift 


who  has  resigned  to  attend  Ore¬ 
gon  State  college  at  Corvallis. 

B.  Frank  Cook,  formerly 
Southern  manager  of  the  Topics 
Publishing  Company,  has  been 
named  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  director,  Albany  (Ga.)  Her¬ 
ald.  Barbara  Jones,  formerly 
office  manager,  has  been  made 
business  manager.  J.  Howard 
Johnston,  formerly  display  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman,  has  been 
named  local  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  These  changes  resulted 
from  a  reorganization  of  the 
Herald's  staff  after  the  death  of 
John  A.  Davis,  manager. 

Lewis  A.  Lassetter  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga. )  Constitution  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  department  to 
succeed  Howard  Haire,  re¬ 
signed. 

Jack  Estes,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  and  Mrs.  Estes  cele¬ 
brated  their  35th  wedding  anni¬ 
versary  SepL  4. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

DAN  HARPER,  managing  editor 
of  the  Staten  Island  ( N.  Y. ) 
Advance,  has  been  named  an 
honorary  fellow  at  Wagner  Me¬ 
morial  Lutheran  College  for  the 
1947-48  college  year. 

Herman  S.  Reifsnyder,  sports 
editor  of  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mir¬ 
ror,  has  been  elevated  to  the  po¬ 
sition  of  assist¬ 
ant  managing 
editor,  effective 
Oct.  1,  according 
to  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  D.  N. 
Slep,  president 
of  the  Mirror 
Printing  Co.  Mr. 
R  e i f  s  n  yder 
joined  the  Mir¬ 
ror  staff  in  1912, 
and  has  served 
continuously  un¬ 
der  the  present 
managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Harry  L.  Johnston.  In  the 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


Reiisnyder 


Star  Witness! 

...  in  the  case  for  comic  comics 
is  Irving  Phillips’  Scuffy  .  .  .  the 
kid  next  door  who  always  gets  in 
the  last  and  funniest  word, 

I  provides  comedy  to  balance 
I  the  cloak  and  dagger  stuff,  hands 
'  out  gags  good  for  the  ABC! 

Send  for  proofs . . .  now ! 
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new  post  he  will  assist  Mr. 
Johnston. 

Vernor  M.  Schenck  II.  form 
erly  managing  editor  of  the  now 
defunct  Vancouver  ( Wash. )  Sun, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Joseph 
R.  Gerber  Advertising  Agency, 
Portland,  Ore.,  in  an  editorial  ca¬ 
pacity.  His  previous  experience 
includes  publicity,  newspaper 
and  radio  work  in  Springfield. 
Mass.,  and  Hartford.  Conn. 

A.  A.  WiLKi.NSON,  associate 
editor  of  the  Durham  ( N.  C. ) 
Morning  Herald  has  been  named 
head  of  the  news  bureau  at 
Woman's  College  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina, 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  Wilkinson  is 
a  native  of  Ashvillc  and  wa.s 
graduated  from  Duke  University 
where  he  later  was  manager  of 
the  newsbureau  for  several 
years.  He  also  had  experience 
on  the  staffs  of  the  Asheville 
(N.  C. )  Citizens  and  Times,  High 
Point  ( N.  C. )  Enterprise  and 
Durham  ( N.  C. )  Sun. 

R.^nsom  Austin,  a  native  of 
North  Carolina,  has  joined  the 
state  desk  of  the  Greensboro  ( N. 
C.  Daily  News.  He  formerly  was 
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with  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News 
and  Observer  and  the  Associated 
Press  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
Dallas,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Isabelle  M.  Morrill  has 
joined  the  suburban  staff  of  the 
Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Eve¬ 
ning  Eagle. 

Donald  P.  Cole,  veteran  staff¬ 
er  of  the  Fall  River  (Mass.) 
Herald  News  for  the  last  17 
years,  has  been  named  public  re¬ 
lations  director  of  Clark  Univer¬ 
sity,  in  Worcester.  Mass. 

Walter  Hard,  Jr.,  Montpelier 
( Vt. )  Morning  Press  Bureau  rep 
resentative,  has  been  named 
publicist  in  the  Vermont  Devel 
opment  Commission.  He  will  be 
succeeded  as  Press  Bureau  rep¬ 
resentative  b.v  Sta.nley  L.  Mac 
Pherson,  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Johnsbiiry  (Vt. ) 
Morning  News  and  recently  witli 
the  Burlington  (  Vt.)  Free  Press. 

A.mico  J.  Barone,  former  po 
litical  reporter  for  the  Spring 
field  (Mass.)  Union,  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  press  secretary  to  Gov.  Koo- 
ert  Bradford,  has  been  appointed 
executive  dircc,.or  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Development  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Commission. 

Esther  L.  Horton,  a  member 
of  the  suburban  staff  of  the  Rut¬ 
land  (Vt. )  Herald  tor  the  last 
25  years,  has  resigned. 

Mrs.  Tish  Erb,  a  member  of 
the  editorial  stall  of  the  Lewis¬ 
ton  (Ida.)  Tribune,  has  been 
named  Lewiston's  acting  post¬ 
master  succeeding  Claus  J. 
Bkeier,  Jr.,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed. 

Arthur  Kane  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  will  join  Time, 
Inc.,  Nov.  1. 

Ar.n'old  Bur.nett.  managing 
editor  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Norman  Howard  of  the 
copy  desk  will  conduct  courses 
in  journalism  at  Bradley  Uni¬ 
versity  this  year. 

Barney  Ghio  has  moved  up 
from  the  assistant  s  job  to  sports 
editor  of  the  Shreveport  (La.) 
Tirnes,  succeeding  Joe  R.  Carter, 
retired.  With  the  Times  since 
1941  except  for  army  service 
during  the  war,  Ghio  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  from  Loyola  University  in 
-New  Orleans  and  a  Te.xarkana, 
Tex.,  native. 

Jack  Foster,  former  advertis 
ing  manager  of  the  Marshall 
(  Mich. )  Evening  Chronicle,  acted 
as  local  chairman  of  a  recent 
drive  of  Michigan  State  College 
alumni  to  raise  funds  for  a  me¬ 
morial  to  honor  MSC  graduates 
who  lost  their  lives  during 
World  War  II. 

Bill  East,  reporter  on  the 
Winston  Salem  ( N.  C. )  Senti¬ 
nel  and  correspondent  for  Editor 
&  Publisher,  has  been  awarded 
the  Bronze  Star  Medal  for  ex¬ 
emplary  conduct  in  combat  in 
the  Central  European  campaign. 
East,  a  former  sergeant  in  the 
infantry,  received  the  medal  19 
months  after  his  discharge. 

Robert  L.  (Bud)  Manth  has 
been  named  news  editor  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind. )  News  Sentinel. 
He  joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  News  -  Sentinel  in  March. 
1943,  after  being  employed  12 
years  at  the  Fort  Wayne  Journal- 
Gazette.  John  H.  Fitzgerald  was 
named  copy  editor  to  fill  the 


position  vacated  by  Mr.  Manth's 
promotion.  Fitzgerald  came  to 
the  News-Sentinel  in  March, 
1947,  after  serving  nearly  five 
years  in  the  Army.  Prior  to  that 
he  was  employed  by  several 
newspapers  in  the  East. 

Henry  Zuidema,  former  night 
city  editor,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News,  and  geology  professor,  is 
now  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Earth  Science  Digest,  Omaha, 
Nebr.  It’s  a  magazine  about  pre¬ 
historic  fossils  and  pliocene 
gravels. 

Col.  S.  L.  A.  Marshall,  mili¬ 
tary  historian,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News,  has  written  a  new  book, 
'IMen  Against  Fire."  He  also  is 
acting  as  technical  adviser  for 
"What  Price  Glory,"  being 
staged  in  Detroit  at  Music  Hail 
with  Brian  Donlevy  in  the  star¬ 
ring  role. 

Elmer  W.  Gaede,  former  po 
lice  reporter  and  travel  writer, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  has 
accepted  an  editorial  position 
with  Ward's  Reports,  Inc.,  De¬ 
troit. 

James  S.  Pooler's  series  of 
stories  about  veterans’  e.nploy- 
ment  two  years  after  V  J  Day 
in  the  Detroit  (  Mich.  )  Free 
Press  have  been  reprinted  in 
pamphlet  form  for  distribution 
by  the  Michigan  Unemployment 
Compensation  Commission. 

Milton  Liuton  has  be'en  pro¬ 
moted  to  a  general  assignment 
reporter,  the  Detroit  ( Mich. ) 
News,  after  two  years  as  a  copy 
boy. 

Norman  Howard,  a  member 
of  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  copy 
desk  staff,  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Peoria  Journal  Star.  Mr.  How¬ 
ard,  who  joined  the  Journal  last 
March,  previously  worked  for 
United  Press  as  staff  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Chicago  and  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  for  the  Detroit  ( Mich. )  Times 
as  reporter  rewrite  man.  and  for 
the  Washington,  D.  C..  News  and 
Information  Agency,  as  editorial 
associate. 

June  Montague  has  rejoined 
the  woman  s  department  staff  of 
the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C. )  Jour¬ 
nal  after  an  absence  of  three 
months.  Betty  Anne  Ragland, 
who  has  had  the  woman’s  de¬ 
partment  assignment,  has  been 
transferred  back  to  the  Journal 
telegraph  desk. 

Roger  Marshall  has  left  the 
city  news  staff  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C. )  Journal  to  join 
the  public  relations  department 
of  Duke  University  at  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Ludlam  Hawkins,  former  re¬ 
porter  covering  Ottawa  for  the 
Montreal  (Que.)  Gazette  and 
later  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen,  has 
now  taken  the  job  of  public  re¬ 
lations  representative  in  Otta¬ 
wa  for  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  and  Trans-Canada  Air¬ 
lines. 

Wallace  Lamoe,  managing 
editor,  Milwaukee  (Wis. )  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  former  city  editor  of 
the  Superior  (Wis.)  Evening 
Telegram,  was  the  subject  of  a 
recent  Saturday  Evening  Post 
article  entitled  “Milwaukee’s 
Dutch  Uncle”. 

William  E.  Cleghorn,  Mont 


gomery  (Ala.)  Examiner  sports 
editor  and  feature  writer,  has 
left  that  position 
to  join  the 
Montgomery  Ad 
vertiser  as  as¬ 
sistant  sports 
editor  and  col¬ 
umnist.  A  World 
War  II  veteran, 
Cleghorn  served 
as  athletic  and 
publicity  officer 
with  the  Third 
Army  in  the 
ETO  promoting 
sports  between 
the  occupation 
troops  and  allied  armies.  He  had 
special  training  at  the  Cite  Uni- 
serstie,  Paris,  and  temporary 
duty  with  English  newspapers. 
Cleghorn  succeeds  Charles  Har¬ 
bin,  Jr.,  who  returned  to  college 
after  temporary  work  on  the 
Advertiser  during  the  summer. 

Irving  Bennett,  staff  member 
of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun- 
Telegrafh.  has  been  assigned  as 
State  Capitol  correspondent  for 
the  paper  at  Harrisburg. 

Carl  Read,  former  reporter  for 
the  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Stand¬ 
ard  Times,  has  joined  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram.  He  handled  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  the  Army  at 
Fort  Bliss,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  during 
the  war. 

Stanley  Frank,  former  live¬ 
stock  reporter  for  the  San  An¬ 
gelo  (Tex.)  Standard-Times,  has 
moved  to  the  staff  of  the  Mid¬ 
land  ( Tex. )  Reporter-Telegram. 

Jack  Murphy  has  joined  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star  Telegram,  and  will 
cover  ice  hockey  games  this 
winter.  He  formerly  worked  on 
the  sports  desk  of  the  Tulso 
(Okla.)  World. 

Gilbert  Webb,  former  news 
editor  of  the  Sweetwater  (Tex.) 
Reporter,  has  been  assigned 
Permian  Basin  reporter  for  the 
San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard- 
Times.  His  headquarters  is  in 
Odessa,  Tex. 

Gus  Schrader,  who  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Des  Moines 
( la. )  Register  sports  depart¬ 
ment,  has  been  appointed  assist¬ 
ant  to  Pat  Harrison,  who  lately 
took  over  sports  for  the  Cedar 
Rapids  ( la. )  Gazette.  While  at¬ 
tending  classes  at  the  state  uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  in  Iowa  City 
Schrader  was  sports  editor  of 
the  Press  Citizen  there. 

Frank  A.  Burns,  former  San 
Francisco  newspaper  worker, 
has  been  appointed  public  rela¬ 
tions  representative  for  Arizona, 
southern  California  and  southern 
Nevada  of  the  Columbia  Steel 
Co.,  subsidiary  of  U.  S.  Steel 
Corporation.  Burns  formply 
was  Western  public  relations 
man  for  the  Santa  Fe  road. 

John  L.  Rainey,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Journal  reporter  since 
separation  from  the  service  ap¬ 
proximately  a  year  ago,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  take  a  position  with 
the  United  Press  and  reported  to 
the  Chicago  office  Oct.  13. 

Rhea  Cumming,  former  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Montgomery  (Ala) 
Examiner,  has  joined  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Advertiser  as  reporter 
and  feature  writer. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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$200,000,000  Veterans’  Bonus  Cash  being  spent, 

plus  $40,000,000  Terminal  Leave  Bonds 

\ 

Average^  Weekly  Industrial  Wage,  $57.80  (June) 
Unemployment  at  new  postwar 
1,100,000  working  regularly  \ 

Average  Retail  Sales  increase  over  194o,  20.5% 

'  '  '  j 

Value  of  Building  permits,  $13,575,844  (August) 

Increase  over  1946  of  69.5% ,  / 

/ 

/ 

45  new  cars  PER  MINUTE  (2,700  per  hour) 
coming  off  assembly  lines 

FREE  PRESS  CIRCULATION  (August) 


428,254 

WEEKDAYS 


455,539 

SUNDAYS 
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WHY  BUSINESS  IS 
BETTER  IN  DETROIT 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

INP  Lensman  Flees 
From  ‘Revolutionaries’ 


MIAMI,  FLA. — Louis  Hamburg, 

veteran  International  News 
Photos  correspondent  in  Cuba, 
got  caught  in  the  middle  of  the 
recent  abortive  revolutionary 
plot  aimed  at  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  is  now  in  Miami 
after  a  dramatic  flight  from 
Havana. 

Hamburg  was  sneaked  aboard 
a  commercial  plane  under  an 
assumed  name  at  3  o'clock  on 
a  rainy  morning  while  an  armed 
man  checked  the  passenger  list 
in  search  of  his  name.  He  was 
rushed  out  to  the  runway  in  a 
car  and  boarded  the  plane  with¬ 
out  going  through  the  terminal. 
His  wife,  a  native  Cuban,  is 
here  with  him.  He  has  a  tempo¬ 
rary  assignment  with  Ray  Mills, 
chief  of  the  Miami  International 
News  Photo  bureau. 

Hamburg  took  the  first  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  “revolutionists” 
training  near  Houlgien  in  Cam- 
eguay  province,  Cuba.  When 
arm^  guards  prevented  him 
from  getting  near  the  training 
site,  he  hired  a  plane  and  got 
aerial  pictures  of  their  camp 
and  training  area.  He  also 
snapped  pictures  of  the  ships  in 
the  harbor  at  Nicaro  which 
were  later  intercepted  by  Cuban 
military  forces  and  returned  to 
Cuba. 

When  Hamburg’s  pictures 
were  serviced  to  the  Latin 
newspapers  by  International 
News  Photos,  he  was  ( 1 )  in¬ 
vited  to  be  the  guest  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  (2) 
he  was  shadowed  by  the  “revo¬ 
lutionists.” 

He  reports  that  while  return¬ 
ing  to  Havana  after  his  visit  to 
the  Dominican  Republic,  four 
armed  men  boarded  his  plane 
at  Haiti.  When  they  asked  if  he 
were  getting  off  at  Qameguay 
or  Havana,  he  quickly  re¬ 
checked  his  plans,  remained 
aboard  the  plane  until  it  landed 
in  Miami. 

Somewhat  later  he  returned 
to  Havana  and  got  dramatic  pic¬ 
tures  of  a  police  battle  on  Sept. 
12  in  which  nine  men  were 
killed. 

The  first  knowledge  Hamburg 
had  that  the  “revolutionists" 
were  seeking  him  was  when  he 
called  home  to  learn  from  Mrs. 
Hamburg  that  four  armed  men 
were  outside  his  house.  They 
remained  there  while  he  hid  in 
downtown  hotels. 

Selling  his  Rolleiflex  camera, 
he  arranged  visas  for  himself 
and  his  wife.  They  left  the  coun¬ 
try  after  an  American  newsman 
assisted  in  getting  Mrs.  Ham¬ 
burg  out  of  their  home. 

Since  then,  Hamburg,  not 
planning  an  immediate  return 
to  Cuba,  has  sold  his  house. 

Hamburg  is  an  old  hand  at 
photographing  shootings  and 
revolutions.  He  was  photogra¬ 
pher  for  Miachado  when  ^e 
strong  man  ruled  Cuba  in  the 
mid-thirties.  He  was  later  ofifi- 
cial  photographer  for  Colonel 


Battista  while  he  was  president. 
Under  the  present  regime,  how¬ 
ever,  he  did  not  have  such  fav¬ 
orable  connections.  Hamburg  is 
a  Dane.  He  took  out  Cuban 
citizenship  seven  years  ago  after 
serving  in  Cuba  since  1930. 

Scores  with  Series  Pix 
NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHERS  of¬ 
ten  go  looking  for  baseball 
players,  but  this  week  baseball 
players  went  looking  for  Acme 
Photographer  Eddy  Jerry. 

The  reason:  Jerry  had  made 
two  remarkable  action  shots 
with  a  Big  Bertha  camera  at 
the  World  Series  game  Oct.  5. 

Jackie  Robinson,  Dodger  first 
baseman,  wanted  a  print  of  the 
picture  of  his  second-base  .slide 
into  Phil  Rizzuto.  The  New  York 
Daily  News  had  played  the  news 
service  photographer's  picture 
the  width  of  Page  1. 

“I  been  looking  all  over  for 
you,”  exclaimed  Robinson  as 
he  spotted  Jerry  in  the  club¬ 
house. 

The  second  player  who  went 
scouting  for  the  Acme  man  was 
A1  Gionfriddo,  Dodger  outfield¬ 
er  who  made  the  outstanding 
catch  of  the  Series  in  deep  left 
field.  He  wanted  a  picture  of 
the  catch  which  Jerry  had  cap¬ 
tured  from  his  position  behind 
third  base — 350  feet  from  the 
play.  And  Jerry  had  a  surprise 
for  him. 

The  lensman  produced  a  blow¬ 
up  of  the  picture  .  .  .  with  the 
signature  of  Joe  Di  Maggio — the 
man  who  hit  the  historic  clout 
and  who  was  robbed  of  a  home 
run  by  Gionfriddo’s  catch — 
scrawl^  across  the  face  of  the 
print. 

Gionfriddo  told  Jerry:  “This 
is  going  up  on  my  wall.  This 
picture  is  more  remarkable  than 
my  catch!” 

Graflex  Judaes 
EDWARD  STEICHEN,  distin¬ 
guished  photograoher  who  was 
recently  appointed  director  of 
the  nhotographic  department  of 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New 
York  City,  has  been  named  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  judges 
for  the  1947  Graflex  Photo  Con¬ 
test 

Serving  with  Steichen  will  be 
Joseph  Costa,  president.  National 
Press  Photographers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  and  eleven  other  disUn- 
guished  Journalists  and  photog¬ 
raphers. 

Because  the  1947  Graflex 
Photo  Contest  is  essentially  four 
separate  competitions,  the  judges 
have  been  divided  into  four 
boards.  Each  group  of  entries 
will  be  judged  only  by  those 
men  best  qualified  by  training 
and  backgorund  to  evaluate  the 
work,  Graflex  announced. 

Besides  Costa,  Kenneth  Purdy, 
editor  of  Parade,  and  Paul 
Smith,  president  of  the  Art  Di¬ 
rectors’  Club,  will  judge  the 
Professional  Class. 


1799  Paper  Leads 
'Sweepstakes' 

Beatrice,  Nebr. — The  Beatrice 
Sun,  after  publishing  a  story 
about  old  newspapers,  has  found 
itself  presiding  over  an  “old 
newspaper  sweepstakes”  in  the 
area. 

The  oldest  newspaper  reported 
to  date  is  one  belonging  to  C.  L. 
Chapman,  who  lives  south  of 
here.  The  paper,  dated  1799,  tells 
about  the  death  of  President 
George  Washington. 


North  Dakota  Has 
New  SDX  Chapter 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D. — The  new 
North  Dakota  professional  chap¬ 
ter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national 
journalism  fraternity,  was  in¬ 
stalled  with  presentation  of  a 
charter  at  a  dinner  meeting 
here  Oct.  2. 

R.  G.  Davies,  northwest  editor 
of  the  Grand  Forks  Herald  and 
president  of  the  chapter,  re¬ 
ceived  the  charter.  Officers,  in 
addition  to  Davies,  are  Charles 
R.  Andrus  of  the  Fargo  Forum, 
vicepresident;  and  Alvin  Austin, 
head  of  the  University  of  North 
Dakota  journalism  department, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Presentation  of  the  charter 
was  only  one  observance  of  the 
day  for  the  North  Dakota  under¬ 
graduate  chapter.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  they  sponsored  an  all-cam¬ 
pus  convocation  in  observance 
of  National  Newspaper  Week. 
M.  M.  Oppegard,  publisher  of 
the  Grand  Forks  Herald  was  the 
principal  speaker. 

■ 

Stanley  Walker  Edits 
Southwest  Magazine 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — The  fifth 
issue  of  the  Southwest’s  newest 
slick  magazine.  Scene,  was  on 
the  newsstands  here  today,  fea¬ 
turing  a  new  editor — Stanley 
Walker  of  Lampasas,  late  of  New 
York. 

Walker  came  out  of  retire¬ 
ment  at  his  West  Texas  ranch 
to  bring  to  Scene  a  wide  literary 
background.  He  was  managing 
editor  of  the  New  Yorker  maga¬ 
zine,  city  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 
and  author  of  the  best  sellers, 
“City  Editor,”  “Mrs.  Astor’s 
Horse,”  etc. 


Christy  Walsh 
Develops  New 
Sports  Wrinkle 

Christy  Walsh,  who  gave  a  by¬ 
line  to  some  30  ranking  spoiH 
figures,  then  “threw  away  hit 
syndicate  key”  is  back  with  an¬ 
other  key — this  time  to  radio, 
not  newspapers. 

Sportwriters,  Inc.,  his  new 
venture,  will  furnish  platter 
sport  programs  to  radio,  prefer¬ 
ably  Individual  stations  through¬ 
out  the  country — a  radio  syn^- 
cate  operation,  Walsh  said 
Noted  sports  names,  writers, 
color,  anecdote  and  a  special 
“gimmick”  which  he  will  an¬ 
nounce  later  will  build  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  these  radio  shows,  he  ex¬ 
pects.  In  the  program  will  be 
a  spot  for  local  sports  writers 
and  the  local  angle. 

Walsh’s  platters  will  go  in  for 
“lots  of  laughs  and  human  in¬ 
terest  and  color  and  personality, 
stories,”  said  the  man  who  made 
a  ghost-writing  sport-specializ¬ 
ing  syndicate  pay  off  in  terms  of 
$100,000  to  writers  alone,  “not  a 
lot  of  statistics  and  batting  aver¬ 
ages,  etc.,  because  I  remember 
in  the  syndicate  business  that 
whenever  I  had  statistics,  they 
wouldn’t  sell.” 

“There  are  new  stories  always 
developing  if  you’ve  got  a  color¬ 
ful  character  to  tell  them,”  he 
added. 

Walsh  will  be  transfering 
other  things  he  learned  in  news¬ 
paper  syndication  to  radio,  in¬ 
cluding  the  localized  contests 
and  stunts  which  an  advertiser 
can  use,  he  told  E.  &  P. 

Writing  for  him  will  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  a  sportswriter’s  regu¬ 
lar  work,  Walsh  emphasized. 
Later,  after  the  radio  operation 
is  set  up,  he  plans  to  add  a  spe¬ 
cial  department  to  act  as  agent 
for  movie  scripts  from  sport 
writers  on  their  subject. 

On  the  advisory  board  of 
Sportwriters,  Inc.,  are  Paul  Zim¬ 
merman,  Ed  Danforth,  Zipp 
Newman,  Bob  Stedler,  Jack 
Malaney,  John  Carmichael,  Bob 
Hooey,  Sec  Taylor,  Charles 
Johnson,  Joe  Williams,  Chester 
Smith,  Harry  B.  Smith  and  J. 
Roy  Stockton.  Ten  percent  of 
the  annual  profits  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  have  been  promised  to 
the  Baseball  Writers  Association 
of  America. 
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HAVE  EVERYTHING! 


Have  you  been  looking  for  the 
“dream”  camera?  Just  ask  your  dealer 
to  chow  you  the  greatest  GRAPHICS  of 
them  all .  .  .  the  alhnew  Pacemaker 
Graphics  (SPEED  and  Crown)  .  .  . 
result  of  over  57  years’  experience  in 
making  superlative  cameras!  They  set 
the  pace  for  precision  workmanship, 
functional  versatility,  honest  value! 
Available  in  the  popular  “23”  and 
“45”  sizes  (soon  in  “34”  size  ). 


ScainleM  Meel  telescopinic  open  frame 
finJer  with  parallax  adjustment. 


New  versatile  front  standard  allows 
more  positive  tilt*  rise  and  lateral  ad¬ 
justments.  One-piece  stainless  stee«  U 
support. 


Write  for  descriptive  booklet  about  cameras 
Md  accessories.  Address  below.  Room  1 IX 


'Tratiemarks  Reg,  U,  S.  Pat.  Office 


All  cameras  have  double  extension  bel* 
lows  for  long  focal  lenses  or  close-up 
copy  work  up  to  1  to  1  ratio  with  normal 
focal  length  lenses. 


ROCHESTER  8, 
NEW  YORK 


GRAFLEX  Informarion  Center.  —  at  50  Rockefeller 
Plata<  New  York  and  3045  Wilihire  Blvd.i  Loa  Angclca 
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RADIO 

Daily’s  Station  Checks 
On  Listener’s  Likes 

By  Julian  H.  Handler 


ROME,  N.  Y. — Like  many  other 

newspapers  in  the  radio  field, 
Rome  Daily  Sentinel  wanted  to 
know  what  its  audience  would 
like  to  hear  on  its  local  stations. 

Readership  surveys  had 
helped  solve  the  problem  of  dis¬ 
covering  what  items  were  pre¬ 
ferred  in  its  newspaper  by  the 
community.  But  there  was 
seemingly  no  method  for  deter¬ 
mining  similar,  localized  infor 
mation  on  radio  listening  tastes. 

Did  the  people  of  Rome  want 
to  hear  boogie  woogie  or  Bach? 
How  much  time  did  the  average 
Roman  listen  to  the  radio?  Were 
current  women’s  programs 
reaching  much  of  an  audience? 
Were  there  any  special  subjects 
which  interest^  a  large  part  of 
the  community  and  which  could 
be  covered  by  radio  programs? 

Personal  Interviews 

These  were  among  the  many 
questions  the  Sentinel,  soon  to 
operate  both  an  AM  and  FM 
station,  wanted  answered. 

To  provide  this  information, 
the  Sentinel  conducted  its  sec¬ 
ond  public  opinion  survey.  It 
used  the  same  arrangement 
based  on  representative  sam¬ 
pling,  the  method  used  by  all 
major  public  opinion  surveys, 
that  it  had  employed  in  a  previ¬ 
ous  st\idy  to  find  out  how  the 
prople  of  Rome  felt  about  the 
Truman  doctrine,  a  state  veter¬ 
ans’  bonus  and  other  political 
problems. 

Persoiul  interviews  were  con¬ 
ducted,  with  the  ratio  of  the 
various  population  segments  to 
the  total  population  determining 
the  number  of  interviews  in 
each  sex,  age  and  economic  clas¬ 
sification. 

Through  questions  on  listen¬ 
ing  preferences,  the  leadership 
of  news  broadcasts  was  clearly 
indicated. 

Romans  were  asked  to  list 
their  top  five  preferences  in 
type  of  radio  program,  in  order. 
News  broadcasts  were  the  first 
choice  of  38%  of  the  men  and 
25.7%  of  the  women.  This  was 
more  than  twice  the  percentage 
of  first  places  given  to  any  other 
type  program. 

When  tabulation  was  made  of 
the  total  mentions  among  the 
top  five  program  types,  it  was 
found  that  72%  of  all  Romans 
rank  news  broadcasts  in  this 
group.  There  was  a  marked 
similarity  in  the  total  for  men 
and  women. 

Sports  a  Runnerup 

As  determined  by  first 
choices,  men  placed  sports 
broadcasts  in  the  runner-up  po¬ 
sition,  while  popular  sweet  mu¬ 
sic  ranked  second  among  the 
women. 

The  tabulation  of  number  of 
mentions  among  the  top  five 
choices,  in  addition  to  the  first 
choice  tally,  was  considered  sig¬ 
nificant  because  of  the  wide  va¬ 


riety  of  programs  offered  by  the 
modern  radio  station  and  be¬ 
cause  the  average  listener  tunes 
in  many  other  broadcasts  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  favorite  one. 

The  first  10  type  programs  in 
number  of  mentions,  in  order, 
were;  news,  comedians,  popu¬ 
lar  sweet  music,  light  concert, 
drama,  sports,  commentators, 
quiz,  swing  music  and  religious. 

Men,  of  course,  were  princi¬ 
pally  responsible  for  the  high 
ranking  of  the  sports  programs, 
while  the  fifth  rating  given  re¬ 
ligious  programs  by  women 
counteracted  their  comparative 
meager  support  among  men. 

Ratio  for  Music 

The  preferences  indicated  in 
the  survey  would  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ratio  if  a  radio  station 
were  to  allot  time  for  music  in 
accordance  with  audience  atti¬ 
tude:  six  parts  popular  music  to 
three  parts  light  concert  favor¬ 
ites  and  one-half  parts  each  of 
opera  and  symphony. 

Women's  programs  are  not 
very  highly  favored  by  the 
fairer  sex,  the  survey  also  in¬ 
dicated  along  with  a  finding 
that  about  20%  of  all  Romans 
listed  forums  and  other  pro¬ 
grams  of  educational  nature 
(not  including  news)  among 
their  top  five  type  programs. 

The  survey  also  provided  a 
means  for  the  Sentinel  to  check 
on  the  results  of  its  persistent 
campaign  to  bring  FM  radio  to 
the  public  in  a  familiarization 
drive.  The  Sentinel  operated  its 
FM  station  for  several  months 
until  its  broadcasts  were  tempo¬ 
rarily  discontinued  last  Spring 
to  permit  engineering  work  to 
give  it  greater  power. 

For  about  two  years,  exolana- 
tory  items  on  FM,  complete  de¬ 
tails  of  construction  of  the  sta¬ 
tion  and  all  information  related 
to  FM  ouperation  has  been  car¬ 
ried  by  the  Sentinel  to  make  the 
area  more  aware  of  this  new 
system. 

Familiarity  with  FM 

The  success  of  this  campaign 
was  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
only  16.3%  of  Rome’s  popula¬ 
tion  was  found  to  be  unfamiliar 
with  FM.  This  was  considered 
to  be  a  very  favorable  result 
when  compared,  for  example, 
with  recent  nation-wide  polls 
which  showed  that  51%  of  the 
nation’s  population  was  unfa¬ 
miliar  with  the  Marshall  plan. 

Another  question  asked  in  the 
survey  was  whether  the  inter¬ 
viewee  would  like  to  own  an 
FM  set.  Of  those  familiar  with 
the  new  radio  system,  89.4% 
said  they  would  like  to  own 
one.  Expense  was  one  reason 
given  by  those  who  were  not 
hopeful  of  obtaining  a  set.  Many 
said  that  when  they  were  ready 
to  get  a  new  set,  the  next  one 
would  be  FM. 

The  average  Roman,  it  was 


found,  listens  to  the  radio  4.2 
hours  a  day,  with  women  listen¬ 
ing  1.7  hours  more  than  men. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  younger 
the  woman  the  more  she  listens 
to  the  radio,  survey  results  also 
indicated. 

Among  the  women,  37.8%  in 
the  21-34  age  category  listen  to 
the  radio  more  than  six  hours  a 
day,  it  was  learned.  Among  the 
men,  only  among  those  54  or 
over  was  there  a  sizable  num¬ 
ber  of  listeners  who  spent  that 
much  time  harking  to  the  radio. 

Few  Suggestions 

When  Romans  were  asked  if 
there  were  any  ways  they 
thought  radio  could  be  im¬ 
proved,  the  women  were  less 
prone  to  offer  suggestions.  Only 
55.4%  of  them  had  changes  to 
propose,  while  64.6  of  the  men 
came  up  with  at  least  one  sug¬ 
gestion. 

Of  the  suggestions  for  im¬ 
provements,  most  concerned 
commercials.  A  total  of  49.4% 
of  those  who  wanted  changes 
chose  advertising  as  their  tar¬ 
get.  Most  asked  for  “less  adver¬ 
tising,”  or  said,  “end  singing 
commercials,’’  while  some,  but 
very  few,  urged  abolishing  ad¬ 
vertising  from  the  American 
radio  system. 

The  next  highest  number  of 
criticisms  was  set  by  those  ob¬ 
jecting  to  serials.  Some  wanted 
better  serials  for  adults,  others 
were  more  interested  in  child¬ 
ren’s  programs.  “Stop  crime  in¬ 
struction!’’  was  a  typical  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  latter  group. 

Another  question  asked  was: 
“Is  there  any  type  program  that 


you  think  radio  stations  should 
have  more  of  than  they  do 
now?” 

This  was  asked  in  addition  to 
the  question  on  program  prefer 
ences,  because  it  was  considered 
that  while  a  person  might  pre 
fer  comedy  programs  as  first 
choice,  he  might  also  like  to 
hear  more  educational  programs 
than  are  offered  now,  or  vice 
versa. 

The  largest  group  among  both 
men  and  women  asked  for  more 
classical  music. 

Operated  on  a  budget  of  $30, 
the  public  opinion  survey  was 
successful  on  several  counts. 

It  was  an  aid  to  the  stations 
in  planning  future  activities  and 
in  understanding  their  audi¬ 
ence’s  desires.  It  also  helped  as 
a  public  relations  feature  by  in¬ 
dicating  to  Rome  that  the  sta¬ 
tion  would  be  devoted  to  cater¬ 
ing  to  the  interests  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Results  were  forwarded 
to  the  newspaper’s  radio  con¬ 
sultants. 

Sufficient  information  was  ob 
tained  for  three  articles  in  the 
Sentinel.  These  helped  to  give 
advance  notice  of  the  opening 
of  the  AM  and  FM  stations. 
Also,  as  feature  stories,  they 
were  of  interest  because  of  their 
description  of  the  radio  tastes 
of  the  community. 

■ 

$1  Hoe  Dividend 

Directors  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc., 
press  manufacturers,  have  de 
dared  the  regular  quarter^ 
dividend  of  $1  per  share  on  Class 
“A”  stock,  payable  Oct.  15. 


.  behind  Burgess  Quality 

There’s  a  lot  of  time  involved  in  the  manufacture  of 
Burgess  Chrome  Mats. ..including  a  30  to  60  day  season¬ 
ing  period  in  special  air  conditioned  rooms  where  relative 
humidity  is  under  constant,  automatic  control. 

The  mats  are  checked  at  intervals  for  their  moisture 
content  to  be  certain  that  it  is  uniform.  Only  then  is  ship¬ 
ment  made. 

This  time  is  well-spent  for  it  makes 
possible  a  uniform,  thorough  penetra¬ 
tion  of  moisture . . .  one  of  the  reasons 
“behind  Burgess  quality.” 
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You  get  these  3  FM  Watchmen 
in  Western  Electric  transmitters  only 


I 


Permits  realization  of  the  full  life  of 
each  rectifier  tube.  By  indicating  ex¬ 
actly  which  tnbe  has  reached  the  end 
of  its  reliable  service  life,  this  watch¬ 
man  makes  it  possible  to  replace  a 
worn  out  or  faulty  tube  with  the  pre¬ 
heated  spare  and  be  back  on  the  air 
— with  asturance — in  a  few  seconds. 


The  new  RF  Wattmeter  and  Impe¬ 
dance  Monitor  is  available  exclusive¬ 
ly  in  Western  Electric  FM  transmit¬ 
ters.  It  makes  possible— for  the  first 
time— accurate,  direct  indication  of 
the  actual  R.  F.  power  in  kilowatt* 
fed  into  your  antenna  system— plus 
a  simple  method  of  measuring  stand¬ 
ing  wave  ratio  under  full  power  out¬ 
put.  Supplied  as  standard  equipment 
with  all  transmitters  of  3  kw  and  up. 


All  Western  Electric  FM  transmitters 
are  kept  constantly  on  their  assigned 
frequencies  by  the  Frequency  Watch¬ 
man — a  simple,  fool-proof,  automatic 
device  sensitive  to  the  sliahtest  fre¬ 
quency  deviation.  With  this  watch¬ 
man  on  guard,  stability  of  the  trans- 
mittef  is  governed  by  the  stability  of 
a  low  temperature  coefficient  crystal, 
which  varies  leas  than  25  cycle*  per 
million  in  the  temperature  range  of 
from  40“  to  130“  F. 


FOR  FURTHER  DETAILS  about  the  3 
FM  Watchmen  and  Western  Electric**  new 
iifte  of  FM  transmitters,  call  your  local 
Graybar  Broadcast  Representative,  or  write 
Graybar  Electric  Company,  420  LexingUm 
Ave.,New  Yorkl7,KY. 
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CIRCULATION 

Schools  Report  Carrier 
Grades  If  Under  Par 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


THROUGH  an  arrangement  with 

public  school  officials,  the 
EvangiHlle  ( Ind. )  Courier  and 
Pres»  circulation  department 
will  be  informed  if  any  of  its 
400  carriers  fail  to  make  satis¬ 
factory  grades  at  school. 

The  plan,  as  outlined  by  Rex 
Plsher,  circulation  manager, 
works  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Courier  and  ^ess 
will  send  to  the  counselor  of 
each  high  school  and  to  the 
principal  of  each  elementary 
school  a  list  of  their  students 
who  are  carrying  newspapers, 
indicating  whether  they  have 
morning  or  evening  routes.  A 
duplicate  copy  is  to  be  sent  to 
the  guidance  office  of  the  public 
schools. 

(2)  At  the  end  of  each  grad¬ 
ing  period,  the  counselor  in  the 
high  school  and  the  principal 
in  the  grade  school  will  inform 
the  circulation  manager  of  un 
satisfactory  grades  of  the  news 
paper  carriers  who  are  attend¬ 
ing  their  respective  schools. 

(3)  The  high  school  counselor 
and  the  elementary  school  prin¬ 
cipal  will  confer  with  the  cir¬ 
culation  manager  with  reference 
to  the  best  interests  of  students 
now  carrying  papers  and  who 
are  falling  in  their  subjects. 

In  explaining  how  the  plan 
originate,  Fisher  told  E&P  he 
saw  the  need  for  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  last  year  when  he  asked 
school  officials  for  early  dis¬ 
missal  of  some  carriers  to  help 
on  a  special  publication  going 
to  press.  At  that  time  one 
school  official  hesitated  about 
letting  the  boys  out  earlier,  say¬ 
ing.  •your  boys  are  the  kind  of 
boys  that  should  stay  in  school 
longer,  if  anything.” 

From  that  conversation  the 
Evansville  papers  developed  the 
present  plan  for  getting  reports 
in  case  any  carriers  are  failing 
in  their  school  work. 

$5,000  in  Scholarships 

MINNEAPOLIS,  Minn.  —  Plans 

for  awarding  a  total  of  $5,000 
In  college  scholarships  to  news¬ 
paper  carrier  -  salesmen  during 
the  1947-48  school  year  were 
announced  Oct.  6  by  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune. 

Under  the  scholarship  pro¬ 
gram,  as  outlined  by  John 
Ihorapson,  publisher,  20  carrier- 
salesmen  will  receive  $250  col¬ 
lege  scholarships  in  the  spring 
of  1948. 

‘nils  is  twice  the  number  of 
aeholarships  awarded  In  pre¬ 
vious  years. 

Appointments 

STATE  COLLEGE,  Pa. —  Curtis 

Stone,  former  Penn  State 
track  star,  recently  joined  the 
Centre  (Pa.)  Daily  Times  as 
circulation  manager.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Enfield  Daniels. 


A1  Trimp,  former  country  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  Times,  has  been  named 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Provo  (Utah)  Herald.  Both 
papers  are  members  of  the 
Scripps  League  of  Newspapers. 
Ellsworth  Evje  has  succe^ed 
Trimp  at  Tacoma,  and  Don 
Payne  has  been  named  Tacoma 
Times  city  circulation  manager. 

Tracy  N.  DuBose  has  been 
named  circulation  manager  of 
the  Santa  Paula  (Calif.)  Chron¬ 
icle.  Another  California  appoint- 
menf  is  the  selection  of  John 
W.  Dietemann  as  circulation 
manager  of  the  Visalia  Times- 
Delta. 

400,000  ^^les  on  1  Car 

HERVEY  SEATON,  a  contract 

carrier  for  the  Moline  (Ill.) 
Dispatch,  has  put  over  400,000 
miles  on  one  car  since  1940  de¬ 
livering  copies  to  “throw  ofT’ 
subscribers,  also  bundles  of 
newspapers  for  carriers,  along 
with  mail  in  the  Cambridge,  Ill. 
area. 

He  has  worn  out  a  set  of  tires 
about  every  40,000  miles.  By 
careful  dri\dng,  frequent  check¬ 
ing  of  air  pressure  and  steady 
speeds,  Seaton  has  obtained 
good  mileage  despite  the  heavy 
loads. 

Announce  New  Trips 

SO  SUCCESSFUL  were  the 

summer  Chicago  vacation 
trips  enjoyed  by  nearly  1,500 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  & 
Tribune  carrier-salesmen,  that 
the  papers  are  announcing  three 
new  trips  for  next  year  In  which 
the  carriers  have  their  choice 
and  pay  part  of  their  expenses. 

Trips  offered  include  four-day 
jaunts  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
(Colorado  Springs),  for  which 
the  boys  pay  $60  in  easy  weekly 
payments;  a  four-day  trip  to 
Washington.  D.  C.,  for  $90;  or 
a  similar  trip  to  Chicago  for 
$40,  all  on  the  weekly  pay¬ 
ment  plan  in  advance  of  vaca¬ 
tion. 

Carrier  Notes 

BIRMINGHAM  (Ala.)  Neujs- 

Age-Herald  carriers  have  been 
asked  to  collect  old  sales  tax 
tokens  from  their  subscribers  to 
be  turned  over  to  the  support  of 
the  Alabama  Crippled  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Clinic.  .  ,  .  "ITie  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times,  in  recognition 
of  Newspaperboy  Day,  offered 
cash  prizes  for  the  best  letters 
received  on  “What  I  Like  About 
My  Detroit  Times  Carrier."  ,  .  . 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times  is  car¬ 
rying  a  series  of  attractive  dis¬ 
play  ads  about  Individual  car¬ 
riers,  featuring  pictures  of  each 
together  with  biographical 
sketches.  The  ads  also  contain 
a  "plug"  for  parents  whose  boys 
are  not  carriers  to  “join  up." 

Twice  a  year,  the  Rock  Island 


Model  Carriei 
For  Theii  'Day' 

Bill  Quackenbush,  Indianap¬ 
olis  (Ind.)  News  carrier,  was 
chosen  as  the  typical  carrier 
whose  picture  was  featured  in 
the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department 
ad  in  500  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  on  Newspaperboy 
Day. 

’The  ad  showed  Bill,  a  News 
carrier  for  more  than  a  year, 
looking  up  at  eight  prominent 
Americans  who  were  former 
newspaperboys.  He  was  chosen 
by  James  Allio,  News  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  at  the  request  of 
Jacob  Mogelever,  chief  of  the 
special  promotions  section,  Trea 
sury  Department. 

Bill  is  not  only  a  good  carrier, 
but  he  has  been  a  star  player 
on  the  sub-station  basketball 
and  softball  teams,  both  a  part 
of  the  News’  recreational  pro¬ 
gram  for  carriers. 


(Ill.)  Argus  presents  merit 
award  emblems  to  its  carrier 
organization  in  recognition  of 
good  route  records  and  continu¬ 
ous  service.  After  a  carrier 
has  earned  his  award  for  two 
year  of  service  he  attends  a 
“^eclal  honors”  banquet  every 
six  months  as  long  as  he  is  on 
a  route.  The  program  has  been 
in  effect  for  three  years,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ray  McLellan,  circula¬ 
tion  director,  and  has  done  much 
to  promote  good  will  among 
carriers  and  the  public  in 
general. 

Carrier  boys  for  all  three 
Toronto  newspapers,  morning 
Globe  and  Mail,  evening  Star 
and  evening  Telegram,  were 
guests  Oct.  6  of  the  ’Toronto 
Rameses  Temple  Shriners  at 
Bob  Morton’s  circus  brought  to 
Toronto  by  the  Shriners. 

New  Vendor 

SERVEU  Vendor  Co.  of  Oak¬ 
land,  Calif.,  has  designed  a 
new  model  newspaper  vendor 


for  large  and  small  dailies,  k 
has  a  capacity  of  7.000  pages  k 
newsprint,  which  gives  space  ia 
more  than  60  average  Suodi; 
newspapers. 

California  Meeting 

CORONADO,  Calif.— Circulatlot 

managers  will  gather  hen 
Oct.  18-21  for  successive  mest 
ings  of  the  California  Newsps 
perboy  Foundation  and  the  Call, 
fomia  Circulation  Managers  As 
sociation. 

Foundation  members  will  mett 
Oct.  18  and  19  with  election  d 
officers  included  on  the  agenda 
Business  sessions  of  the 
OCMA  will  be  held  Oci  X 
and  21. 

Using  War  Vets 

WAR  VETERANS  In  Glendak 

(Calif.)  are  selling  subscrip 
tions  to  the  Glendale  Neua 
Press  to  raise  funds  for  the 
'Teen-Age  Club  they  sponsor 
News-Press  turns  the  profit  froai 
each  three-months’  subscriptioc 
back  to  veterans. 

The  drive  will  continue  until 
Dec.  1. 

■ 

M.  G.  Lipson  New  Head 
Of  NBA  Organization 

Indianapous,  Ind. — New  ofl) 
cers  have  been  selected  by  the 
directors  of  the  Newspaper  Boyi 
of  America,  Inc.,  and  its  aM 
ated  company,  the  C.  T.  Nanke 
vis  Bindery,  Indianapolis,  follow¬ 
ing  the  recent  death  of  Charla 
E.  Knepper,  president  and  gen 
eral  manager. 

Maurice  G.  Lipson,  vic^rcfr 
dent,  was  named  president  and 
treasurer.  Arthur  D.  Pratt,  a  d) 
rector,  becomes  vicepresident 
George  A.  Hacker,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  plant  production,  wu 
elected  a  director,  and  Wllllani 
G.  Reddersen  was  appointed  as 
sistant  treasurer.  James  A 
Lynch,  sales  manager,  and  Helen 
R.  Burkhardt  retain  their  offlcei 
of  secretary  and  assistant  seen- 
tary  of  the  corporation,  respee 
lively. 
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Any  smart  gal  knows  the  quick  way  to  his  heart ...  so  do  drcalaika’ 
wise  editors  and  prospective  advertisers,  and  with  food  a  topic  of  pHn* 
interest  for  both  sexes  these  days,  what  could  be  more  timely  ia  y«<» 
newspaper  than  FOR  MEN  ONLY,  Morrison  Wood’s  weekly  eoohfl 
column? 

Send  now  for  proofs  and  prices  on  a  feature  that’s  welcome  as  a  b*^ 
steak,  intimate  as  a  midnight  snack,  helpful  as  mother,  wife,  maid 
butler  all  in  one ! 

CHICA60  Tribune  -  New  York  News 

M.  uon.  auawNO.  t#*  u  twsoni'towu.  cans* 
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Popular  Misconceptions  that  are  Deader  than  Yesterday's  Type 


**A  Mad  Dog  Fears  Water” 

Since  ancient  times  rabies  has  been  commonly  known 
as  hydrophobia — which  literally  means  “fear  of 
water.”  The  belief,  however,  was  based  on  a  mis¬ 
conception.  Ilabies  is  actually  accompanied  by  a 
craving  for  water. 


“Canned  Foods  Contain  Preservatives” 

H'rong !  'I'he  F'ood  and  Drug  Act  prohibits  the  use 
of  preservatives  in  canning,  and  the  canning  process 
makes  them  unnecessary.  The  s()oilage  organisms 
art*  destroyed  by  heal,  and  the  hermetic  seal  (shown) 
prevents  contamination  from  the  outside. 


“Freezing  Spoils  Canoed  Foods** 

Incorrect  I  Freezing  does  not  affect  the  wholesome¬ 
ness  of  canned  f(M)ds,  although  in  some  cases  it  may 
cause  slight  changes  in  appearance  or  consistency. 
Many  delicious  desserts  which  are  very  popular  are 
made  by  freezing  canned  foods. 


“The  Heart  Is  on  the  Left  Side” 

Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  most  people  don’t  know 
where  their  heart  is  located.  The  belief  that  it  is  on 
the  left  side  of  the  chest  is  because  the  heartbeat 
can  be  heard  most  plainly  there.  It  is  almost  exactly 
in  the  center  of  the  chest. 


FREE 


an  exciting  New  feature  for  your  paper 


You  can  have  free  mats  for  “Don’t  You  Believe 
It,”  an  outstanding  new  weekly  feature. 

“Don’t  You  Believe  It” — aimed  at  scotching 
false  popular  beliefs — is  based  on  the  above 
series,  familiar  to  the  readers  of  this  publication 
for  the  past  few  years. 

Your  business  department  will  also  find  this 
unusual  feature  an  aid  in  getting  additional 


advertising  from  loi'al  food  merchants. 

Mats  contain  no  advertising.  They  are  2  col 
umns  by  1 10  agate  lines.  Write  to  - 


CAN  CO 


AMERICAN 


Dept.  0.  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y 
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Personals 

continued  from  page  44 

Robert  S.  Kane,  June  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  Syracuse  University 
School  of  Journalism,  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Daily 
Tribune,  Great  Bend,  Kansas. 

Frank  J.  Williams  and  Ar¬ 
thur  PoiNiER,  Detroit  ( Mich. ) 
Free  Press  cartoonists,  and 
V  A  u  c  N  Shoemaker,  Chicago 
Daily  News  cartoonist,  are 
among  the  ten  artists  whose 
work  is  now  on  display  at  Willi- 
stead  Library,  Windsor,  Ontario. 
Shoemaker's  drawings  were  de¬ 
scribed  as  outstanding  because 
"of  their  art  work,”  by  Ken¬ 
neth  C.  Saltnarch,  library 
curator. 

Daniel  R.  Fitzpatrick,  Pulit¬ 
zer  prize  winning  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  of  the  St.  Louis  ( Mo. ) 
Post- Dispatch,  will  be  the  fea¬ 
tured  speaker  at  the  annual 
awards  banquet  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Dr.  William  F.  Swindler, 
journalism  chairman,  said. 

C.  L.  ( Lanny )  Knight  has 
Joined  the  Detroit  ( Mich. )  Free 
Press  copy  desk  after  service  on 
the  desk  with  the  Syracuse  ( N. 
Y. )  Herald- Journal  and  as  police 
reporter  for  the  Port  Huron 
( Mich. )  Times  Herald. 

Norris  C.  Mills,  veteran  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspaperman,  has  been 
added  to  the  Sacramento  staff  of 
the  Western  News  Service.  Mills 
came  to  California  from  the 
Philippines,  where  he  first  was 
sports  editor  of  the  Manila  Daily 
Bulletin  and  later  a  reporter  on 
the  city  side  of  that  paper. 

Johnny  Yuhasz,  magazine 
writer,  scenarist  and  former  De¬ 
troit  newspaperman,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Hollywood  Re¬ 
view,  a  motion  picture  trade 
paper,  as  literary  editor  and 
special  film  reviewer. 

Thomas  O’Leary,  a  member  of 
the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  staff, 
and  president  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  In  that  city,  has  been 
named  an  instructor  In  journal¬ 
ism  at  Marywood  College,  Scran¬ 
ton. 

John  Maloney,  formerly  of 
the  Scranton  ( Pa. )  Times  news 
staff,  is  now  doing  general  pub¬ 
licity  work  in  that  city. 

Henry  S.  Evans,  veteran  news¬ 
paper  and  public  relations  man, 
has  been  appointed  public  rela¬ 
tions  manager  for  Business  Week 
and  Science  Illustrated  maga¬ 
zines.  Mr.  Evans  was  director 
of  the  midwest  bureau  of  the 
Chinese  News  Service  in  Chi¬ 
cago  before  joining  the  Air 
F’orce  as  a  public  relations  spe¬ 
cialist. 

Bob  Leeright,  former  Twin 
Falls  ( Ida. )  Times  -  News  re¬ 
porter,  has  Joined  the  Associated 
Press  staff  in  Boise,  Ida.,  where 
John  Bruner,  early  this  month, 
replaced  Frank  Pitman  as  bu¬ 
reau  chief.  Pitman  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Denver  AP  office. 

Russell  Weber,  Beatrice.  Neb., 
has  become  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Daily  Re¬ 
public,  replacing  William  E. 
Dakin,  now  with  the  Associated 
Press  bureau,  Olympia,  Wash. 
Frkd  Baker,  Jr.,  formerly  of 


Colorado  Springs  and  Salt  Lake 
City,  has  joined  the  copy  desk, 
and  Robert  McCarthy,  Olympia, 
has  been  added  to  the  sports 
department. 

Borg  Haugen,  former  news 
editor  of  the  Toppenish  (Wash.) 
Review,  has  been  added  to  the 
Yakima  (Wash.)  Morning  Her¬ 
ald  staff  as  a  reporter.  Don 
Goodall,  University  of  Southern 
California  journalism  graduate, 
has  been  assigned  to  fruit  and 
industry  coverave  for  the  Her¬ 
ald.  Ted  Van  Arsdoll,  Herald 
reporter  has  returned  to  school 
at  the  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton. 

John  G.  W.  Mahanna  has  oeen 
named  county  editor  of  the  Pitfs- 
field  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Evening 
Eagle.  He  succeed?  the  late 
Edward  W.  McCormick. 

Paul  W.  Foster,  formerly  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Pitts 
field  ('''ass.)  Berkshire  Courier, 
until  its  sale  in  1945,  has  been 
named  public  relations  d  rector 
of  the  Be’^kshire  Hills  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Pittsfield. 

Marshall  Yarrow,  who 
s‘arted  his  newsoaper  career 
with  the  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Evening 
Citizen,  is  now  manager  of 
Radio  Station  CKCO,  Ottawa. 

Stanford  Smith,  well-known 
Georgia  newspaperman,  has 
been  named  secretary  of  the 
Georgia  Press  Association,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Sid  Williams.  Smith 
will  also  teach  in  the  AUan'a 
unit  of  the  Henry  Gradv  School 
of  Journalism  of  the  University 
of  Georgia. 

M.  L.  Goldwire,  former  At¬ 
lanta  and  Macon.  Ga.,  newsoa- 
perman.  has  accepted  a  nos’tion 
as  assistant  processor  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Deoartment  of  the  Georgia 
Teachers'  College  at  State'boro. 
He  will  serve  as  a  teacher  of 
journalism  and  as  director  of 
public  relations. 


W<»ddincr 


DOROTHY  GO^N^-CHT.  re 

porter  for  the  Port'and  (Ore¬ 
gon)  Journal,  and  James  Ed¬ 
ward  Mc^'^anigal,  at  Trinity 
Fpisconal  Church,  P  o  r  tl  a  n  d. 
Sept.  27.  John  B.  Pecheos.  also 
of  the  Journal  staff,  and  Harri- 
ette  a.  Fleener,  recently. 

Paul  H.  Johnson,  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  staff  of  the  Portland  (Ore¬ 
gon)  Journal,  and  Leota  Wii.lie 
Whitelock,  Oct.  17,  at  the  First 
Congregational  church  in  Eu¬ 
gene,  Ore. 

Leon  Doran  Wray,  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  Mutual-Don  Lee 
Broadcasting  Svstem  and  form¬ 
erly  with  the  Colorado  Springs 
( Colo. )  Gazette  -  Telegram  and 
one  time  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  member  of  the  Glendale 
( Calif. )  News  Press,  and  Mary 
Elizabeth  Oliver,  in  California, 
Oct.  3. 

Keith  Walker,  of  the  book¬ 
keeping  department  of  the  Ya¬ 
kima  (Wash.)  Revublic,  and 
Margaret  Louise  Dahlke,  re¬ 
cently. 

James  P.  Brown,  Jr.,  member 
of  the  editorial  department  staff 
of  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen 
Patriot,  and  Marjorie  Racine,  of 
Jackson,  recently,  in  that  city. 


Brown  formerly  was  on  the 
staffs  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis. ) 
Journal  and  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
News. 

Aldemand  F.  Rousseau,  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Newport  (Vt. ) 
Daily  Express,  and  Suzanne 
Langevin,  recently,  in  Newport. 

Ann  Geddes  Stahlman, 
daughter  of  James  G.  Stahl¬ 
man.  publisher  of  the  Nashville 
(Tenn. )  Banner,  and  George  De 
Roulhac  Hill  at  Christ  Church, 
Nashville,  Sept.  23. 

"fAnELiNE  Cri'^'iins,  reporter, 
and  Mack  H.  Wtiliams,  copy 
desk  man  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star  Telegram,  Sept.  17. 

RmHARD  S  Clark.  United 
Pre's  correspondent  in 
Prague,  and  .t«ve  Hef 

fet  PTNGEn,  in  Frankfurt,  Ger- 
manv.  recently. 

A'”'H"r  San^'ers.  of  the  edi 
t-'-irji  of  the  Bakersfield 

fTaiif. )  CaVforntan,  and  Naomi 
’’f'l.TERs,  July  10,  in  Las  Vegas, 
Nev. 

Rorarelit  Barker,  linotype 
o-'ca^or  with  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Jo'irnol,  and  Thomas 
Co'’roy,  recently. 

Plavta,  slot  man  on  the 
of  the  Omat’a  (Nebr. ) 
World  Herald,  and  V  e  r  i,  e  n  E 
''tih' E’''EN  of  Plue  Bill,  Nebr., 
Fe^'t.  5  in  Omaha. 

Rope»>t  P.  Hall,  a  member  of 
the  adv“rtisine  d'snlav  denart- 
E'ent  of  the  Lexington  ( Ky, ) 
Hera’d  Leader,  and  ’''fARY  Mil¬ 
ler,  of  Lexington,  recently. 

Samuel  C.  Brtghtman,  former 
Cincinnati  ( O. )  Post  copvreader, 
now  w'*h  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  nublic  rela¬ 
tions  staff,  and  Lucky  Kirk 
C'EAvpt,,  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
recently. 

Roger  E.  Sylvester,  copy  edi¬ 
tor  on  the  Svringfield  ("fass.) 
Union,  and  Adaline  D.  Hewitt 
of  Springfield,  recently. 

■ 

DuBois,  Pa»  Editor 
To  Be  Next  Mayor 

DuBois,  Pa. — Frank  I.  Gil- 
lung,  city  editor  of  the  DuBois 
Courier  Express,  has  been  se¬ 
lected  by  the  Clearfield  County 
Republican  Committee  as  its 
nominee  for  Mayor  of  DuBois 
following  the  withdrawal  of 
Charles  E.  Ross,  who  was  voted 
the  nomination  in  the  primaries. 

Gillung  is  a  veteran  newspa¬ 
perman  here.  The  nomination 
assures  him  of  election,  since 
the  Democrat'c  Party  did  not 
put  up  a  candidate. 


Hallowe'en  Assist 

Pittsfield,  Mass. — ^The  Berk¬ 
shire  Evening  Eagle  has  agreed 
to  underwrite  all  expenses  for 
the  city-wide  Hallowe'en  cele¬ 
bration,  over  and  above  the  $200 
appropriated  by  the  city.  A  par¬ 
ade  featuring  four  bands  will 
highlight  the  event,  designed  to 
curb  high-spirited  juveniles. 


New  Arrival 


Newsmen  Named 
To  College  Faculty 

Portland,  Ore. — Twenty  Port, 
land  newspaper  and  advertuioi 
men  are  scheduled  to  speak  ^ 
fore  the  Oregon  Advertisiiq 
Club — ^sponsored  practical  id. 
vertising  class  of  Multnomah 
College  this  year.  George  Grif¬ 
fis,  promotion  manager  of  tht 
Oregonian,  is  first  speaker  and 
will  be  followed  the  next 
week  by  Harry  McLain,  Ore- 
go  n  i  a  n  classified  advertisiiq 
manager. 


Public  No  (iCV 


sT.ATEMEM’  of  the  ownership 

AiA.'«Aui:..ulN  X,  CllXX.LLAilO,N,  Lit. 
ulwlikeo  by  'iuL  At.1'  OF  Coy 
OULS5  oF  At’ocsr  >-1,  lum,  II 
auiL-iiuL'U  by  the  acIh  uI'  Siuroh  j,  i8s,j 
ui>u  July  1U40.  ul  EOllOU  &  Fuy 
LisHea.  The  xourin  Ebiute,  pub- 
hni.eu  weekly  at  New  Y'ora  IS.  N.  Y. 
lur  Oetober  1.  194i',  State  ul  New  York! 
tuiiiiiy  Ul  New  Yurk.  bh.:  heiurc  Die.  i 
Nuiary  Public  in  and  lur  the  State  and 
Cuunty  aiurcBuid.  persunally  appeared 
jaiiicB  VN .  uruwn,  Jr.,  whu,  havinx  been 
duly  sw-urii  according  tu  law.  depowi 
a,iu  Bays  tnat  ne  is  the  Publieber  ol 
EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER.  THE  POLKTH 
ESTATE,  and  that  the  lolluwinx  ii,  to 
the  best  ul  hie  knowledge  and  beliel. 
a  true  statement  ut  the  uw-nerehip. 
maiiaKement,  etc.,  ol  the  uloreeaid  pub¬ 
lication  lor  the  date  shown  in  the 
above  caption,  required  by  the  .Act  ol 
AuKUst  'H.  1012.  as  amended  by  the 
ActH  ol  March  3.  1033  and  July  I. 
104B,  embodied  in  section  537,  Po«Ul 
Laws  and  Regulations,  to  wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  ol 
the  publisher,  editor.  iiianaKinir  editor, 
and  business  manaKcrs  arc : 

Publisher.  James  W.  Brown.  Jr.. 
H.  F.  D.  1.  Westport.  Conn. 

Editor.  Robert  U.  Brown.  5  Sunnj- 
brook  Road.  Bronxville.  N.  Y. 

Manaxinir  Editor.  Jerome  H.  Walker 
32  Orchard  Ave..  Rye,  N.  Y. 

General  Manaicer.  Charles  T.  Stuan. 
44  Oramercy  Park.  New  Y'ork  10. 
N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are: 

The  Editor  &  Publisher  Company.  Ini.-., 
1476  Broadway,  New  Y’ork  18,  Y. 
Stockholders.  James  W.  Brown.  234 
Valentine  Lane,  Yonkers,  N.  Y'.;  Marten 
E.  Pew  Estate.  Wading  River,  L,  I.. 
N.  Y'.:  James  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  R.F.D.  1. 
Westport.  Conn.;  Robert  U.  Brown,  5 
Sunnybrook  Road,  Bronxville.  N.  T.: 
Virginia  Brown.  234  Valentine  Lane. 
Y'onkers,  N.  Y.;  Charlotte  Brown  Steph¬ 
ens.  234  Valentine  Lane,  Yonkers. 
N.  Y.:  Helen  Brown  Young,  Niagara 
Falls.  N.  Y'.;  Matil  Brown  Spencer, 
Darlington.  Maryland:  Charles  T. 
Stuart.  44  Gramercy  Park.  New  York 
10,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  knowm  bondholders, 
mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more 
of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are:  None. 


4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  nen 
above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owner-, 
stockholders,  and  security  holders.  il 
any.  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  as  tls-y 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  cotnpw.v 
but  also,  in  caseS  where  the  stookholdfr 
or  security  bolder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  u 
any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  nm 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given:  also 
that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain 
statements  embracing  affiant's  roll 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  cirCTim- 
stances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who 
do  not  appear  upon  the  boolts  of  ibr 
compan.v  as  trustees,  hold  stock  aiw 
securities  in  a  capacity  oth^rThan  tha 
of  a  bona  fide  owner:  and  this  afliani 
has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  h» 
any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in 
said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  secuntiee 
than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

8.  That  the  average  number  of  c^ 
ies  of  each  issue  of  this  publlcatw 
sold  or  distributed  through  the  “5^“ 
otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  aun» 
the  twelve  months  nreceding  the  <!»>' 
shown  above  is  16.489. 

J.  w.  brown. 


Jerry  Walker,  managing  editor 
of  Editor  &  Publisher,  and  Mrs. 
Walker  are  parents  of  Virginia 
Therese,  born  Oct.  3,  their  fifth 
child. 


Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me 
this  23rt  day  of  September,  1947. 

Arllne  Demar.  Notary  Public. 

New  York  County.  No.  131.  Beg. 

P-R  Commission  expires  Marcn  w- 
1949. 
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-  Ono  of  a  series  of  advertise- 
*  merits  based  on  industrial 
opportunities  in  the  states 
sert-ed  by  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad. 


^VAST  SUPPLY  or  COAL,  IRON 
AND  PCTROllUM 

^HADING  IIVISTOCK  STATl 
^  TRIMINOOUS  wool  CUP 

fY  IMPORTANT  MARKETING  CENTER 
or  POULTRY  AND  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

^  LARGE  PRODUCER  Or  SUGAR  BEETS, 
POTATOES  AND  GRAINS 

^  EXCELLENT  TRANSPORTATION 

^  OUTSTANDING  SCENIC  AND 
RECREATIONAL  ATTRACTIONS 

iC  HEAlTHrUl  LIVING  CONDITIONS 


In  Wyoming  manufai'turers  will  find  a  vast  amount  of 
raw  materials.  It  is  a  leading  state  in  potential  mineral 
resources;  produces  great  quantities  of  iron  .  .  .  has  the 
world’s  largest  untapped  supply  of  coal.  Copper,  silver, 
gold,  lignite  and  bentonite  are  among  the  mined  metals 
and  minerals.  The  State  contains  27  oil  fields  and  large 
timber  lands. 


Wyoming  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  livestock  States,  pro¬ 
ducing  fine  beef  cattle.  Its  wool  clip  is  tremendous.  Poul¬ 
try  raising  and  dairying  are  important  activities.  Principal 
crops  are  sugar  beets,  potatoes  and  grains. 

The  healthful  climate  .  .  .  scenic  and  recreational  attrac¬ 
tions  such  as  Yellowstone-Crand  Teton  National  Park  and 
scores  of  dude  ranches  ...  a  fine  educational  system  .  . . 
are  incentives  to  living  in  this  western  region. 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

Cheyenne  is  one  of  the  principal  Union  Pacific  mainline 
cities;  an  extremely  important  point  to  the  railroad  which 
provides  the  dependable  transportation  so  essential  to  in¬ 
dustrial  development.  For  travelers,  daily  Streamliner 
service  is  available  from  Cheyenne  to  and  from  Chicago 
and  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Address  Industrial  Department,  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  Omaha  2,  Nebraska,  for 
**  information  regarding  industrial  sites. 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROA 


THB  STRATEGIC  MIDDLE  ROUTE 
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SYNDICATES 


New  Sources  Variants 
Produce  5  Features 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


THERE  may  be  nothing  new  His  unusual  imagination  and 
under  the  sun,  but  syndicates  airbrush  technique  makes  a  V  ^ 

are  trying  hard  enough  to  find  new  feature  for  General  Fea- 
new  wrinkles  on  the  old  fea-  tubes  Corporation,  a  weekend 
ture  ideas.  three-column  visualization  like  |ri||e||r 

From  Denmark,  the  world  of  the  all-purpose  filling  station 
tomorrow  and  Minneapolis,  four  reproduced  on  this  page.  Rada- 
syndicates  have  obtained:  a  baugh's  handling  of  the  airbrush  ^ 

combined  comic  and  quickie  creates  almost  the  effect  of  a  a 

mystery,  an  artist’s  view  of  fu-  photograph.  GFC  will  offer 

ture  inventions  and  buildings  either  mats  or  prints  when  the  ^  L 

with  the  illusion  of  photography,  weekly  feature  starts  on  Nov. 

and  three  pantomine  humor  com-  16.  -  y  ^  ' 

ics.  Radabaugh's  first  recorded  ^  /  ’  "// 

“imagineering”  was  an  egg-  v, ,  ,  A.* 

Lance  Lawson  shaped  car,  back  in  the  days 

THE  MYSTEIRY  comic  is  "Lance  when  he  was  seven  or  eight  in 

Lawson”,  developed  at  the  Coldwater,  Mich.  He  became  a  No.  it's  not  a  helicopter! 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  commercial  artist  attracting  at-  weekend  ne^ 

It  makes  use  of  the  same  hidden  tention  on  such  national  cam- 

clue  technique  that  challenges  paigns  as  United  Air  Lines,  Gen-  and  whose  velocipede  is 
readers  to  guess  the  solution  in  eral  Tire,  Dodge  and  Nash.  His  in  playing  the  accordion, 
newspaper  quickie  mysteries, 
radio  clue  programs  and  Look 
magazine’s  ’’Photocrimes”. 


section’s  wartime  visualizing  in-  .  ^  IMmviA 

eluded  development  of  a  land-  Notes  and  Personals  v^oimc 

_  _ _ .  to-destroy  armored  half  trac  JOE  LAURIE,  the  radio  come-  Chicago — Adding  spice  to  th« 

.^er  eight  months’  pretest  for  light  weight  rocket  project-  dian  who  writes  and  draws  circulation  batUe  n<w  in  pro- 
readership  in  Minneapolis  the  or*-  But  behind  his  drawings  of  "Heads  and  Tales”  for  Press  Kress  here  undCT  the  eiwent 
Register  &  Tribune  Syndicate  the  future  is  an  idealistic  urge  Features,  is  still  undergoing  set-up  Field  vs.  me 
has  taken  on  the  feature  for  re-  to  yank  people’s  thinking  out  of  treatment  at  home  for  leg  in-  « 

lease  as  a  daily  strip  Nov.  17  ‘‘'^ts  that  lead  to  war,  to  start  juries  from  a  street  attack  by  cago  Tribune  um  wMk  an- 
and  as  a  Sunday  page  Nov  23  them  all  visualizing  a  world  of  two  men  that  put  him  in  the  hos-  nounced  a  $12,5TO  cash  prizt 
Each  strip  will  contlin  a  pro^  Peace.  pital.  His  feature  has  not  been  offer  for  a  n^e  of  a^ 

lem— murder,  theft,  who’s  lying,  interrupted  .  .  .  Thomas  E. 

etc. — a  clue  in  picture  or  text  Comics  from  Denmark  Dewey  was  among  the  admirers 

and  a  solution  printed  at  right  r-ATT  tt  tho  who  could  not  refrain  from  con-  ana  iiny  iim. 

tn  tiiA  haiirw’kns  'TKga  CALL  Ix  txic  coinciGcncG  of  tnc  tfrotulatinff  ICin0*s  Rol30rt  L  Xh6  new  comic  s^iPi  which 
reader  aeLi  a  rhanoA  more  than  a  handful  pioiev  on  his  “Believe  It  or  started  in  the  Tribune  this  week, 

his  foreign-grown  comics  have  Syn^,*:  is  a  “home  folks”  type  of  comic, 

tive^nep  I  awsnn  i">Pressed  major  American  Xeadv  has ’ready  its  one-  based  on  family  Ufe,  accordinj 

tee  cimJfnal  rt^discovir  how  f^^hfs^^founS^^^SSf  features  £  Jeff  to  the  announcement,  which  ap 

I  Bu/onn  ant  his  or.s,.,.>s  this  country,  but  this  week  tjavps  on  shonninir  dava  to  peared  in  a  smashing  full-page 

^  ^davs^ip  thB  United  Feature  Syndicate  and  chrf/tmfs  *Ed  Reed*s  "Off  color  ad  on  Monday,  following 

*am^?^lla?vp  a  lonl-.  ^  Features  Syndicate  are  g,/ Srd’’  na’nel  for  Oct  15  is  «  full-page  teaser  ad  on  Sunda^ 

o^nce^8ileee*sted  bl  announcing  early  December  syn-  a  library  gag^^from  Ex-Secretery  Deadline  for  entries  in  contest 

nrs  .'“Sm  c^nsuW.?Sd  «  SU,7ffibr7ge  Co^  "a?  been  aa,  for  Oct. 

Prizefighter  Tommy  Gibbons,  UFS  has  “Ferd’nand”  bv  Dahl  ftobert  Cowles,  for  five  years  P'^'^e  winner  getting  $2,500. 

who  proposed  the  first  two  com-  Mikkelse“  through  wraSeSSt  Syndicate  .  , 

ic  page  mysteries.  Sundays  as  ^vith  i4kse  Ii^frsiSATMNs  Bu  London  Times  Moil 

well  as  dailies  are  complete  in  ^au  in^one^hacM  ind  Publishers  Syndicate  ,  .  .  Frank  nprorat#»d  hv  IT  S 

one  instalment.  i???  k  •.  P  X  j  Robbins’  KFS  strip,  “Johnny  AJeCOraiea  Dy  U.  O. 

A  Tribune  copy  reader  and  In  “Ton*  bv^^Bare^  Iw^^arraifsp*  Hazard,”  has  been  placed  with  John  D.  miler,  Washing 
veterate  mystery  story  fan  rS  i^tth  ^  *  ‘he  Hazard  (Ky.)  Herald,  and  wrrespondent  for  the  London 

Harry  Cherney,  writes  toe  fea-  th^  ♦  V?  Ltd.  jjje  KFS  publicity  experts  are  Times,  received  the  Legion  of 

Hamiirn"  J'’'„„"tb?’s2‘’™*3  fte"/ cojfd  wof"  to  Sge  to  c“S'lny '‘Srfo™ 

.  T  •  o  News  Features’  “Adamson’s  i  The  decoration  and  citation 

^^cm  You  Imagme?  Adventures,”  when  it  was  im-  OSIIGS  opGCial  signed  by  Present  Truman 

the  average  person  can  im  ported,  was  “Silent  Sam”.  Bell’s  Prescott,  Ariz. — The  Precott  were  presented  in  recognition 
agine  future  cities  and  devices  “Pop”  doesn’t  talk  much  and  Courier,  which  recently  went  on  of  Miller’s  services  in  effecting 
only  in  terms  of  products  now  Press  Features’  “Louie”  has  no  a  5-day  week  basis,  omitting  the  supply  agreements  between  the 
on  the  market,  balloons.  “Jane”  talked,  but  Saturday  paper,  published  a  Sat-  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 

but  Art  Rada-  didn’t  last  long.  urday  edition  Oct.  4  in  order  to  when  he  served  as  ordnance  of- 

baugh  has  made  Like  these  successful  Imports  give  its  readers  full  coverage  ficer  in  Asia  under  Admiral 

a  life-time  hob-  all  three  new  strips  have  a  mix-  on  the  world  series.  Lord  Mountbatten. 

by  of^^  “imagin-  ture  of  incongruity  and  fantasy, 

eering”  as  he  Their  characters,  however,  look 

calls  it— visual  quite  different. 

Izing  things  that  Ferd’nand  is  a  loop-nosed  little 

might  be,  but  man  with  a  wife  who  gets  him- 

aren’t.  As  a  ma-  self  into  scrapes  or  works  out 

jor  in  Army  Jf  problems  in  unexpected  ways. 

Ordnance  dur-  M  His  creator,  Mikkelsen,  is  a 

ing  the  war.  ■  young  Danish  artist  who  has 

Radabaugh  or-  done  considerable  work  on  Eng- 

ganized  the  De  bsh  animated  cartoons.  UFS 

velopment  and  feature  with  a  choice 

Visualization  Branch  to  dream  of  five  years  of  strips, 
up  new  weapons,  “To  think  out  “Top  Hat”  has  a  little  button- 


“MISTER,  I’M  HAPPIER  THAN  1  LOOK.” 

A  "dotr's  life”  is  a  supremely  happy  one  on  the 
modern  farm.  And  all  America  seems  more  inter 
ested  in  that  "back-to-lhe-land”  idea  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  City  and  farm  are  interlocked  by  a  eommoo 
bond  of  mutual  cooperation. 

There's  quaint  charm  and  human  interest  to  thii 
lusty  newspaper  feature  written  from  the  heart  of 
a  farmer  and  his  wife— about  problems  and  evenU 
easerly  relished  by  every  one.  Send  for  samples— 
you'll  be  delirhted  with  them. 

CALVIN  A.  BYERS.  BgIIvIII*.  Ohio 
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Competitive 

Industry 

serves  you  best 


Your  railroads  are  the  world’s  best  because  they  are  competitive 
and  progressive;  because  they  are  financed  by  the  savings  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  wage  earners*  who  demand  that  they  excel  in  service 
and  earn  a  profit. 

Nationalized  railroads  lack  competition.  They  are  not  progres¬ 
sive.  Their  losses  become  an  added  burden  to  the  government 
and  to  the  people. 

Competition  under  private  ownership  results  in  pr<^ress  and 
benefits  shared  by  the  whole  nation.  The  business  of  any  Amer¬ 
ican  railroad  depends  upon  its  success  in  serving  you  better  than 
other  roads  or  rival  means  of  transportation. 

New  railroad  cars  are  constantly  being  improved.  The  car- 
building  industry  is  intensely  competitive.  The  skill  and  resources 
of  each  carbuilder  are  matched  against  all  the  rest  to  give  the 
railroads  the  very  best  at  the  most  favorable  price.  Pullman- 
Standard  cars  are  a  development  of  such  competition. 

The  cost  of  improvements  to  meet  competition  must  be  earned 
by  the  railroads.  Their  rates — their  only  sources  of  revenue — 
are  fixed  by  the  government.  Whenever  these  rates  are  not  ad¬ 
justed  to  cover  rising  costs,  the  railroads  are  deprived  of  the 
right  to  progress;  they  are  penalized  against  competition.  Your 
support  to  adequate  rates  will  help  to  bring  you  better  service, 
and  to  avoid  any  risk  of  government  ownership  and  the  tragic 
consequences  of  socialization. 

*lncludinii  over  70  million  policyholders  in  insurance  com- 
panics  which  hold  over  25%  of  all  railroad  hands  outstavdinr. 


Pullman-Standard 

WOMD'S  URGES?  SUtlDERS  OF  STREAMUNED  RAILROAD  CARS 

tUllMAN. STAND  AID  CAI  M  A  N  U  PA  C  T  U  1 1  N  O 
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Pioneering  in  economical  mass  production  methods,  Pullman- 
Standard  recently  introduced  its  latest  model  high  quality  box 
car— the  P-S-1.  Railroads  have  recognized  its  advantages  by 
ordering  many  thousands  of  these  cars  since  P-S-1  made  its  bow. 
Deliveries  are  already  under  way.  In  serving  the  railroads, 
Pullman-Standard  serves  all  America. 

Q|Kee»  ia  six  eitU*  from  coats  to  eoail .  ,  , , 
COMPANY  *  wHIwAOO  piiy%f§  d  ijs  tfri  icyic  |MMii 


Delicate  or 


Intertype  laces  can  express  every 
mood  of  the  writer . . .  every  whim . . . 
every  caprice.  The  advertiser’s  product 
and  purpose,  too,  can  be  interpreted 
in  a  wide  range  of  type  subtleties..  The 
jewel-like  splendor  of  Kgniont...the 
sturdiness  of  Beton...the  perfectly  pro¬ 
portioned  Futura . . .  the  rhythmic  tone 
of  Medieval...  the  dignity  of  Weiss  ...the 
precision  of  Waverley— these  and  many 
other  Intertype  faces  are  available 
to  the  imaginative  typographer, 
k  Ask  Progressive  Intertype 

B  for  showings  of  type  faces  for 

E  advertising  composition 

book  manufacture,  news- 
I  paper  production  and 

M  lA  commercial  printing. 

|A  TEXT  SET  IN  INTERTYPE  WAVERLEY 


Eqnipment  Review  Section 


'Hot  Things  Brewing  at  Batteite 
Institute  for  Printing  Research 


By  Clyde  C.  Long 

COLUMBUS,  O. — Rumors  of 

looming  important  technolog¬ 
ical  advances  in  the  printing 
and  publishing  industry  get  no 
confirmation  from  tight-lipped 
scientists  of  the  Graphic  Arts 
Division  of  the  Battelle  Me¬ 
morial  Institute  at  Columbus, 
but  there’s  a  knowing  look  in 
their  eyes  and  a  bit  of  a  hint  in 
tiieir  talk  that  something  revolu¬ 
tionary  is  brewing. 

A  wide  variety  of  projects  is 
under  way  in  this  division  of 
the  famed  research  institution, 
which  currently  is  spending 
some  $200,000  annually  in  the 
search  for  better  ways  of  print¬ 
ing,  engraving,  electrotyping 
and  kindred  fields  of  endeavor. 
About  some  there  is  little  re¬ 
ticence;  others  are  top  secrets. 

The  newly  recognized  need 
for  research  in  the  printing  in¬ 
dustries  is  indicated  by  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  Graphic 
Arts  Division  at  Battelle,  and 
the  Institute  is  well  on  its  way 
to  becoming  the  national  center 
of  this  type  of  research.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
place  its  vast  facilities  for  re¬ 
search  in  chemistry,  physics, 
metallurgy,  and  other  scientific 
fields  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  Division  at  any 
time. 

Started  1929 

Battelle  Institute  itself  is  a 
young  organization,  beginning 
operations  in  1929,  but  it  has 
become  one  of  the  world  s  out¬ 
standing  endowed  industrial  re¬ 
search  foundations.  Its  field  of 
activity  has  expanded  from 
metallurgy  and  fuels  to  18  well- 
organized  and  highly  equipped 
divisions  in  chemistry,  physics, 
mineral  processing,  electrochem¬ 
istry,  production  research,  weld¬ 
ing  and  graphic  arts  research. 

The  Institute’s  initial  studies 
on  problems  connected  with 
graphic  arts  began  in  1933  and 
were  concerned  with  studies  of 
electrotype  metal.  This  resulted 
in  development  of  a  method  of 
age-hardening,  and  subsequent 
research  produced  an  acceler¬ 
ated  method  of  this  process. 

The  International  Association 
of  Electrotypers  and  Stereotyp¬ 
ers,  Inc.  then  sponsored  a  re¬ 
search  survey  in  1935,  and 
later  a  group  of  electrotyp¬ 
ers  organized  a  non-profit  re¬ 
search  corporation  known  as 
Printing  Plates,  Inc.,  which  has 
sponsored  an  intensive  program 
of  research  at  Battelle  that  has 
been  in  progress  since  1941. 
Prom  this  program  have  re¬ 
sulted  a  method  of  preparing 
form  rectification  prior  to  mold¬ 
ing,  an  iron  plating  solution, 
3nd  a  method  of  plastic  electro¬ 
type  molding. 


From  these  beginnings  the  de¬ 
mand  for  graphic  arts  research 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
a  separate  division  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  fall  of  1944.  Under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  R.  M. 
Schaffert  and  his  assistant, 
J.  Homer  Winkler,  it  has  ex¬ 
panded  until  it  employs  a  tech¬ 
nical  staff  of  some  25  engineers, 
scientists  and  assistants. 

The  wide  variety  of  the  re¬ 
search  now  under  way  in  this 
division  is  indicated  by  the  list 
of  sponsors  for  whom  projects 
currently  are  under  way.  This 
list  is  complete  with  one  excep¬ 
tion  .  .  .  there  is  one  sponsor, 
Mr.  Winkler  says,  who  will  not 
let  his  identity  be  made  public. 

For  Printing  Plates,  Inc., 
further  improvements  in  meth¬ 
ods  of  electrotype  manufacture 
are  being  sought. 

For  Gravure  Research,  Inc.,  a 
group  of  12  companies  engaged 
in  rotogravure  printing,  includ¬ 
ing  four  newspapers,  is  a  five- 
year  program  for  which  $125,- 
000  has  been  appropriated.  Im¬ 
proved  methods  of  rotogravure 
reproduction  are  the  goal,  and  a 
particularly  intensive  study  is 
being  made  of  carbon  tissue. 

For  Photo  Engravers  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.,  a  similar  group 
comprised  of  large  commercial 
photoengravers,  improvements 
in  etching  methods  are  being 
studied. 

Time,  Inc.,  has  a  large  pro¬ 
gram  under  way,  nature  of 
which  is  not  divulged.  Battelle 
men  point  to  the  oddity  of  this 
corporation’s  spending  large 
sums  on  printing  research  when 
it  actually  owns  no  printing 
equipment  itself  but  has  its 
work  done  under  contract. 

Book  Manufacturers  Institute 
is  another  sponsor.  For  it  Bat¬ 
telle  has  made  a  study  of  adhe¬ 
sives  used  in  book  manufacture. 

For  the  Collapsible  Tube  Re¬ 
search  Foundation,  the  division 
seeks  better  printing  operations 
on  tubes  used  for  toothpaste, 
shaving  cream,  etc. 

Other  sponsors  include  the 
United  States  Playing  Card  Co. 
of  Cincinnati  and  the  National 
Publishing  Co.  of  Philadelphia: 
while  the  Battelle  Foundation  it¬ 
self  is  sponsoring  research  work 
in  electrophotography. 

But  what  of  the  prospects  for 
some  sensational  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  development  that  will 
rock  the  printing  industry?  Dr. 
Schaffert  and  Mr.  Winkler  just 
shrug  their  shoulders  and  smile. 

“There  are  a  couple  of  hot 
things  in  the  works  that  could 
be  what  you’re  talking  about,’’ 
said  Mr.  Winkler,  “I  wouldn’t 
say  yes  or  no,  because  one  never 
knows  what  we’ll  stumble  onto.’’ 
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Strange  Bedfellows 

Graphic  Arts  Research,  as 
well  as  politics,  makes  strange 
bedfellows. 

One  of  the  projects  of  the 
Graphics  Arts  Division  of  Bat¬ 
telle  Institute  is  in  the  field  of 
edge-gilding,  for  which  an  im¬ 
prove  method  is  being  de¬ 
veloped.  .  This  project  is  co¬ 
sponsored  by  two  companies, 
which  contributed  jointly  to  the 
cost  of  the  research. 

One  is  the  National  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Bibles,  and  the  other 
is  the  United  States  Playing 
Card  Co.  of  Cincinnati. 


Dr.  R.  M.  Schaffert,  supervisor 
of  the  division  which  was  his 
idea,  has  spent  most  of  his 
career  in  work  associated  with 
the  graphic  arts.  He  has  been  a 
compositor,  stereotyper,  press¬ 
man,  and  job  printer,  and  once 
managed  a  country  weekly  in 
Nebraska. 

From  1923  to  1931  he  worked 
as  a  printer  and  pressman  while 
going  to  college.  He  completed 
his  graduate  work  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cincinnati  in  1933, 
and  from  1934  to  1936  he  taught 
physics  at  Duquesne  University 
at  Pittsburgh.  In  1936  he  be¬ 
came  associated  with  the  re¬ 
search  department  of  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Co.  as  a  physi¬ 
cist,  moving  to  Battelle  in  1940 
where  he  was  engaged  in  engi¬ 
neering  research.  He  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Graphics  Arts 
Division  in  1944. 

Assistant  Supervisor  J.  Homer 
Winkler,  whose  duties  include 
serving  as  liaison  officer  be¬ 
tween  the  research  division  and 
the  graphic  arts  industries,  is 
a  1925  graduate  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington  University  in  chemical 
engineering.  He  was  a  research 
associate  for  the  International 
Association  of  Electrotypers  at 
the  National  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
from  1929  to  1944  was  with  the 
Ace  Electrotype  Co.  of  Cleve¬ 
land.  In  1944  he  came  to  the 
Graphic  Arts  Division  of  Bat¬ 
telle  Institute. 

Liability  Turned 
Into  an  Asset 

Kingston.  N.  Y.  —  A  paper 
break  on  the  first  press  run 
during  the  opening  game  of  the 
1947  World  Series  gave  the 
Evening  Leader  a  chance  to  give 
its  readers  complete  first  game 
coverage. 

While  Composing  Room  Fore¬ 
man  Earl  G^ney  cut  copy  to 
three  machines.  Sports  Editor 
Johnny  Warren  and  Managing 
Editor  Robert  J.  Stone  brought 
the  play-by-play  up  to  date  and 
when  the  edition  rolled,  sub¬ 
scribers  had  nine  innings  of 
World  Series  baseball  to  digest 
with  the  evening  meal. 


German  Ink 
Myth  Exploded 

Washington  D.  C.  —  Dr.  An- 
dries  Voet,  research  director  for 
J.  M.  Huber  Corp.,  New  York, 
printing  ink 
man  ufacturers, 
exploded  the 
myth  of  spectac- 
u  1  a  r  develop¬ 
ments  in  the 
German  ink¬ 
making  Indus- 
try,  in  a  report 
here  last  week. 

Reporting  the 
findings  of  his 
official  investi¬ 
gation  for  the 
Department  of 
C  o  m  m  e  rce  to 
the  American  Ink  Makers’  an¬ 
nual  convention.  Dr.  Voet  said 
that  the  past  12  years  have  been 
almost  completely  devoid  of  im¬ 
portant  German  contributions  to 
the  printing  ink  industry. 

Obsolete  Equipment 

“The  primary  objective  of  this 
tour  into  Germany’s  major 
plants,’’  said  Dr.  Voet,  “was  to 
expose  to  the  United  States  ink 
industry  the  details  of  much 
publicized  German  processes. 
Vile  found  that  since  1935,  when 
Germany  embarked  on  its  war 
economy,  most  research  has  been 
conducted  by  inexperienced 
girls,  using  obsolete  equipment. 
What  few  developments  there 
have  been,  were  necessitated  by 
a  lack  of  raw  materials  and  are 
now  relatively  insignificant.” 

Dr.  Voet  disclosed  that  one 
major  reason  for  the  lack  of  Ger¬ 
man  progress  was  the  system  of 
secrecy  pioneered  by  I.  G.  Far- 
berindustrie  and  followed  by 
other  companies  in  relat^  fields. 
“As  a  result  of  this  policy,”  he 
said,  “the  printing  ink  chemist 
was  greatly  handicapped  and 
could  not  obtain  freely,  data 
that  might  have  helped  in  his 
own  research.” 

Another  not  generally  known 
fact,  with  an  important  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  German  printing- 
ink  industry,  was  revealed  by 
Dr.  Voet.  “In  Germany,”  he 
said,  “there  have  only  been  two 
publications  with  circulations 
exceeding  the  million  mark.  In 
consequence,  many  of  our  Amer¬ 
ican  developments  have  no  par¬ 
allel  in  that  country.” 

Commenting  on  the  recove^ 
of  the  German  ink  industry  in 
the  United  States  and  British 
zones.  Dr.  Voet  said  it  had 
progressed  far  beyond  expecta¬ 
tions.  “No  factual  information,” 
he  told  convention  members, 
“could  be  obtained  on  produc¬ 
tion  at  plants  elsewhere  in  Ger¬ 
many.” 

“Of  the  well-known  larger 
plants  in  the  Russian  zone,”  Dr. 
Voet  continued,  “many  have 
been  declared  state  property.” 
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Walla  Walla  Paper 
Opens  New  Plant 

Walla  Walla,  Wash— Con¬ 
structed  of  concrete  and  steel, 
the  new  Walla  Walla  Union- 
Bulletin  plant  stands  as  an  im¬ 
pressive  tribute  to  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  own  community-building. 

John  G.  Kelly,  publisher,  bat¬ 
tled  for  the  agricultural  and 
business  development  of  this 
southeast  Washington  and  north¬ 
east  Oregon  region  since  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  field  in  1910.  Dur¬ 
ing  those  decades  the  newspaper 
was  content  with  modest  quar¬ 
ters  which  its  growing  depart¬ 
ments  over  ran  to  the  verge  of 
confusion. 

A  120  by  160  site  was  selected 
and  purchased  years  ago.  The 
building,  two  stories  except  for 
the  portions  over  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  and  the  press  room,  is 
120  by  140  feet. 

The  first  edition  was  put  out 
from  the  new  plant  Aug.  10, 
but  formal  opening  was  post¬ 
poned  until  Oct.  1  because  of 
delays  in  obtaining  delivery  on 
long-ordered  office  furniture.  On 
Sunday,  Sept.  27,  there  was  an 
open  house  for  employes  and 
their  families. 

Aside  from  the  plant  renova¬ 
tion  and  addition  constructed  by 
the  Centralia-Chehalis  (Wash.) 
Chronicle  published  by  R.  W. 
Edinger,.  the  Union-Bulletin 
plant  is  the  first  to  be  completed 
and  occupied  since  the  war  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  Cen- 
tralia  and  Walla  Walla  plant 
completions  precede  those  of  the 
two  Portland  newspapers  and  of 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

An  important  factor  in  the 
Unirn-Bulletin  plant  is  the  ade- 
quo  (  provision  for  future  ex¬ 
pansion.  A  34  by  120-foot  space 
on  the  second  floor  has  been  set 
apart  as  “Unassigned.”  Every 
room  has  been  completely  sound¬ 
proofed. 

Frank  G.  Mitchell,  general 
manager,  has  devoted  almost  his 
entire  time  for  more  than  a  year 
to  the  new  building.  He  credits 
successful  completion  of  the 
structure  to  the  work  performed 
by  individual  departments.  Gen¬ 
eral  plans  were  drawn,  scale 
models  of  equipment  obtained 
and  each  department  asked  to 
criticize  the  plans  and  to  sug¬ 
gest  changes.  Every  employe 
participated.  The  suggestions 
and  revisions  thus  obtained 
were  incorporated  into  the 
building  as  far  as  plans  per¬ 
mitted.  Equipment  manufactur¬ 
ers  were  shown  plans  and  made 
valuable  suggestions. 

Postwar  construction  prob¬ 
lems  caused  sufficient  delays  and 
headaches,  but  the  completed 
structure  is  an  imposing  build¬ 
ing  in  light-green  tinted  ceramic 
tile  facing  and  concrete,  with  in 
terior  offices  finished  in  natural 
birch  and  maple.  Complete  air 
conditioning  and  heating  has 
been  installed. 

End  grain  fir  blocks  floor  the 
composing  and  press  rooms. 
They  are  set  on  a  5-inch  con¬ 
crete  floor  slab.  Two  inches  of 
cork  have  been  placed  around 
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the  walls  to  provide  for  expan¬ 
sion  and  contraction  of  the  floor¬ 
ing.  The  press  pit  has  three 
inches  of  cork  insulating  it  from 
the  floor  proper  and  is  entirely 
separate  from  the  structure  in 
which  it  is  housed. 

The  completed  structure  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  business  office  with 
a  high  ceiling,  maple  finished 
lobby.  Just  off  the  main  en¬ 
trance  are  the  offices  of  the 
publisher  and  general  manager, 
and  adjacent  to  these  are  the 
advertising  offices. 

There  is  a  direct  flow  of  news 
to  composing  room  and  of  type 
and  forms  to  stereotype  and 
press  room.  The  job  printing 
department  is  separate.  Should 
more  first  floor  space  ever  be  re¬ 
quired,  the  job  printing  depart¬ 
ment  could  be  moved  upstairs 
or  to  another  location. 

An  assembly  room,  demon¬ 
stration  kitchen,  engraving  de¬ 
partment,  and  separate  rest  and 
locker  rooms  for  men  and 
women  are  among  upstairs  in¬ 
stallations. 

The  Walla  Walla  Bulletin  be¬ 
gan  as  a  daily,  Feb.  12,  1906. 
It  was  merged  with  the  Union 
in  1934.  Today  the  paper  is 
distributed  throughout  South¬ 
east  Washington  and  Northeast 
Oregon,  going  into  more  than  60 
communities. 

Kelly  has  been  a  publisher  in 
Walla  Walla  since  February, 
1910.  Mitchell  has  been  with 
the  newspaper  36  years.  H.  Sher¬ 
man  Mitchell  heads  the  editorial 
side  of  the  morning  and  evening 
papers  as  managing  editor,  with 
Robert  W.  Fisher  as  news 
editor. 

Enlargement  Planned 
For  Sunday  Edition 

Owners  of  Tri-Cities  Daily  and 
Florence  (Ala.)  Times  have  an¬ 
nounced  plans  for  a  $200,000 
plant.  All.  present  mechanical 
equipment  will  be  replaced. 

The  two  papers,  now  pub¬ 
lished  six  afternoons  a  week, 
plan  publication  of  a  Sunday 
paper,  according  to  the  owners, 
J.  L.  Meeks,  Jr.,  publisher;  Mrs. 
J.  L.  Meeks,  Mrs.  Lois  Nelle 
Meeks  Gibson,  Mrs.  Ruth  Meeks 
Jackson  and  Mrs.  Elsie  Meeks 
Blair. 

G.  M.  Pennock  Named 

Philadelphia  —  George  M. 
Pennock.  expert  on  paper-mak¬ 
ing  machinery,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  executive  engineer  for 
Moore  &  White  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
old  established  firm  of  custom- 
machinery  manufacturers  for  the 
paper  industry. 


Yandercook  Plans 
Bigger  Factory 

Chicago — Vandercook  &  Sons, 
manufacturer  of  proof  presses 
and  other  printing  equipment, 
is  taking  bi^  on  a  big  plant  to 
be  built  on  a  TVi-acre  tract  in 
Lincolnwood.  The  cost  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  $1,000,000,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Edward  O.  Vander¬ 
cook,  president. 

The  new  plant  will  be  of  one 
and  two  stories  and  will  contain 
100,000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
Completion  is  set  for  the  fall  of 
1948.  The  company  employs  300 
persons  in  its  present  two  small 
plants. 

foreign  Orders 

The  company,  founded  in 
1909  by  Robert  O.  Vandercook, 
now  chairman  of  the  board,  has 
specialized  in  proof  presses.  It 
has  just  received  a  $200,000 
order  from  England  for  proof 
presses  and  another  for  $60,000 
worth  of  similar  presses  from 
Stockholm. 

Vandercook  makes  a  four- 
color  proof  press  on  which  a 
proof  may  be  pulled  in  three 
seconds  compared  with  40  sec¬ 
onds  formerly  taken  on  one- 
color  presses.  These  new  type 
presses  are  used  by  the  Don¬ 
nelly  Press,  Curtis  Publishing 
Co.  Among  others  the  company 
also  makes  printing  gauges  and 
planers. 


16-Unil  Convertible 
For  Dallas  News 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  Four  of  16 
giant  arch-type  convertible 
presses  being  built  for  the 
Dallas  News  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  at  the  New  York  plant 
of  R.  Hoe  &  CJo.,  where  Martin 
Josch,  pressroom  foreman,  re¬ 
cently  inspected  them. 

"These  presses  are  set  up  on 
huge  jacks,”  Josch  reported, 
“They  rest  on  theii;  own  bed 
plates. 

“I  watched  an  army  of  ma¬ 
chinists,  aided  by  head  cranes, 
sweat  over  the  job  of  putting 
our  press  units  together.  Each 
part  is  fitted  where  it  belongs. 
They  check  everything  thor¬ 
oughly.” 

Shipment  of  the  first  four 
presses  from  New  York  to  Dal¬ 
las  was  to  be  made  on  flatcars 
from  the  plant,  and  then  by  sea 
train  to  a  Texas  port,  thence  by 
rail  to  Grand  Prairie  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Dallas.  They  will  be 
stored  in  part  of  the  vast  war¬ 
time  North  American  Aviation 
plant  at  Grand  Prairie  pending 
completion  of  the  basement 
structure  of  the  News'  new 
building. 

Josch  reported  he  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  observing  various  parts 
of  the  press  in  their  raw  state, 
being  processed  into  the  finished 
product,  then  assembled  into 
units  to  be  put  into  the  press 
frame. 

“After  they  assemble  a  unit," 
he  said,  “they  hook  it  up  to  a 
portable  motor.  They  drive  the 
unit  and  watch  closely  for  any 
defects. 

“The  press  is  sturdily  built. 
They  have  housed  all  the  run¬ 
ning  parts  so  that  they  run  in 
oil  with  forced  lubrication.” 

When  the  News’  16-unit  press 
is  ultimately  installed  in  the 
new  building,  complete  with 
reels,  paper  feeds  and  other 
complementary  equipment,  the 
huge  affair  will  weigh  about  650 
tons. 


Four  newly-completed  units  of  16  being  built  for  Dallas  News  by  R-  Ho« 
&  Co.  sliown  in  New  York  plant.  Martin  Josch  (right).  News  press  fo^ 
man,  is  with  L.  E.  White,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  who  also  inspected  tns 
equipment 
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FOR  SALE 

FOR  EARLY  DELIVERY 

Goss  4-deck  High-Speed  "Straight-Line"  Octuple  Press 
with  Color  Cylinder  and  Color  Fountains;  Paper  Roll 
Stands  with  Roll  Hoist  at  one  end.  Sheet  cut  22  Va  inches, 

A.  C.  drive. 

This  Press  con  be  inspected  at  the 
Worcester,  Moss.  Telegram-Gazette 


Hoe  Unit-type  Double-Octuple  Press,  Kohler  Reels  and 
Substructure.  Sheet  cut  23-9/16  inches.  Con  be  sold  os 
two  separate  presses. 

Hoe  Poncoost  three-couple  four-page  wide  color  press 
with  folder.  Sheet  cut  23-9/16  inches. 

Con  be  seen  in  operation  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  Doily  News 


Scott  "Straight-Unit"  Double-Sextuple  Press,  Reels,  Jones 
Tension  Governors,  Substructure.  Sheet  cut  22% 
inches. 

Can  be  seen  in  operation  at  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


For  complete  information,  prices  and 
approximate  delivery  dates,  please  write 

WALTER  SCOTT  A  CO.,  INC. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Low  Cost  Color  Methods— No.  6: 
Using  Line  Drawings  as  Base 

•y  Christian  Jensen 

Salt  Lake  Tribvna  and  Talagrom  Art  Staff 


UNTIL  NOW,  in  these  color  ar¬ 
ticles,  I  have  told  about  meth¬ 
ods  of  obtaining  low-cost  color 
which  either  photographs  or 
line  drawings  could  be  used. 
This  time  I  am  going  to  tell 
about  two  methods  that  use  line 
drawings  as  a  base.  Also  I  will 
show  how  several  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  mentioned  in  former  articles 
can  be  combined. 

The  two  methods  using  line 
drawings  as  a  base  are — proofs 
on  gray  paper  and  proofs  on 
coquil  board.  Using  the  gray 
paper  method,  a  cut  is  made 
from  the  line  drawing  and 
proofs  are  pulled  on  one,  two 
or  three  sheets  of  a  medium- 
toned  gray  paper,  depending  on 
how  many  colors  you  wish  to 
use. 

The  gray  of  the  paper  will 
give  about  a  50%  tone.  Black 
can  be  painted  in  where  you 
wish  a  dark  tone  and  spots 
where  no  color  is  wanted  should 
be  whited  out.  This  gives  two 
tones.  A  combination  of  these 
two  tones  in  the  various  colors 
will  give  an  interesting  effect. 
For  anyone  wanting  a  quick 
method  to  add  a  little  color  to  a 
line  drawing,  this  method  is 
ideal. 

Coquil  Mofftod  Similar 

Somewhat  similar  to  the 
above  method  is  the  proofs  on 
coquil.  The  cut  of  the  line  plate 
is  proofed  on  coquil  board.  Use 
the  finest  grain  of  coquil  and 
make  the  cut  sufficiently  large 
to  have  a  reduction  of  to  Vi 
to  avoid  too  much  graininess  in 
the  final  result. 

Draw  on  the  coquil  board  with 
a  grease  or  china-marking  pencil 
to  get  the  desired  density  of 
tone  for  the  various  plates. 
After  the  drawings  are  finished 
they  are  shot  in  line,  not  half¬ 
tone.  The  effect  secured  by  this 
method  greatly  resembles  the 
effect  secured  by  using  a  grainy 
ben-day. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
success  with  this  method  in  mak¬ 
ing  color  covers  for  special  sec¬ 
tions.  It  can  be  used  effec¬ 
tively  in  color  advertising.  Be¬ 
cause  of  its  grainy  appearance  I 
do  not  recommend  it  for  facial 
tones  or  any  other  tones  where 
a  smooth  blended  effect  is  de¬ 
sired. 

In  the  former  articles  of  this 
series  on  color,  I  have  treated 
the  various  types  of  low-cost 
color  separately.  It  is  possible 
and  often  very  desirable  to  com¬ 
bine  any  or  all  of  these  color 
systems. 

For  instance,  if  you  wanted  a 
very  light  color  on  your  acetate 
overlays,  the  outlining  method 
would  be  the  best  way  to  handle 
it.  Special  color  can  also  be 
combined  with  these  methods. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  sub¬ 
stitute  a  special  ink  for  one  of 


the  standard  colors.  Suppose  we 
had  to  show  a  coat  of  a  rich 
warm  brown.  It  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  match  this  color  by  us¬ 
ing  the  standard  colors  but  it 
would  be  much  simpler  to  sub¬ 
stitute  a  brown  (matching  the 
coal  exactly)  for  the  blue  and 
make  our  overlay  accordingly. 
The  same  would  also  hold  true 
with  the  identical  photograph 
method. 

When  using  the  special  color 
in  conjunction  with  these  other 
methods  it  is  best  to  make  the 
substitution  of  color  on  the  plate 
which  would  otherwise  carry 
the  blue  tone.  This  leaves  the 
red  and  yellow  to  produce  the 
flesh  tones.  It  is  possible,  of 
course,  to  use  a  deep  orange  for 
the  flesh  tones.  In  that  case,  the 
blue  and  yellow  plates  could  be 
printed  in  other  colors.  This 
would  allow  the  use  of  two  spe¬ 
cial  colors.  Then  we  could  show 
an  off-color  dress  in  addition 
to  the  brown  coat.  The  possi¬ 
bilities  of  this  combination  are 
endless. 

Fasfa-Up  Device 

Another  variation  is  by  mak¬ 
ing  several  identical  photos  and 
pasting  parts  of  these  on  the 
acetate  overlay.  This  method 
would  be  ideal  where  we  have 
an  object  that  contains  so  much 
small  detail  that  it  would  al¬ 
most  be  impossible  to  reproduce 
by  painting  grays  on  acetate. 
(For  instance,  a  box  containing 
an  intricate  floral  design.) 

Care  must  be  used  when  past¬ 
ing  on  these  bits  of  photographs 
to  see  they  are  exactly  over  the 
original  copy.  Make  sure  that 
your  acetate  is  securely  and 
smoothly  fastened.  There  must 
be  no  “sunbursts,”  due  to  too 
much  pull  at  one  or  another  of 
the  corners.  Neither  must  the 
acetate  be  too  loose.  When 
fastening  down  the  acetate,  a 
gentle  pull  is  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  straighten  it  out.  It 
should  never  be  stretched. 

After  the  acetate  is  smooth, 
paste  on  the  pieces  of  photo 
with  rubber  cement  and  watch 
closely  that  they  do  not  move 
while  the  rubber  dries.  As  ex¬ 
perience  is  acquired  many  other 
ways  of  combining  these  meth¬ 
ods  can  be  found.  Every  color 
job  is  different  and  it  is  well 
to  contemplate  each  one  with 
an  open  mind  so  that  new  and 
more  interesting  effects  can  be 
developed. 

A  method  which  is  new  to  me 
is  toned  acetate.  By  this  meth¬ 
od  acetate  Is  left  on  the  photo¬ 
graph  while  the  engraver  makes 
his  shot.  This  overlay  is  “toned” 
by  using  grays  painted  on  by 
hand  or  air-brush,  or  by  using 
black  wolfe  crayon  and  white 
pencil. 

When  the  engraver  makes  his 
shot  the  “ton^”  parts  of  the 
acetate  hold  back  or  emphasize 


Conference  Dates 
Changed 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  board 
of  directors  in  Toledo,  O.,  it  was 
decided  to  change  the  meeting 
dates  of  the  1947  Great  Lakes 
Mechanical  Conference  from  Oct. 
26,  27  and  28,  1947  to  January 
18.  19  and  20,  1948.  The  confer¬ 
ence  will  take  place  at  Pantlind 
Hotel,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Rea¬ 
son  for  making  the  change  in  con¬ 
ference  dates,  it  was  explained 
by  President  Deo  A.  Padgett,  is 
that  mechanical  executives  will  be 
more  free  to  get  away  from  their 
duties  at  that  time. 


certain  parts  of  the  photograph. 
Naturally  these  vary  with  the 
different  gradations  wanted  on 
the  various  plates.  The  advan¬ 
tage  with  this  method  is  that 
key  photograph  is  used  as  a  base 
for  making  all  the  color  plates. 

Recommended  for  Beginners 

All  the  methods  I  have  told 
about  in  this  and  previous  ar¬ 
ticles  are,  of  course,  not  the 
only  methods  for  obtaining  low- 
cost  color  work. 

Back  of  these  methods  is  the 
experience  secured  from  turning 
out  hundreds  of  color  jobs,  most 
of  them  under  pressure.  To  any¬ 
one  who  is  just  starting  with 
color  work,  or  wishes  to  add  to 
his  present  knowledge,  I  heart¬ 
ily  recommend  these  color  meth¬ 
ods,  either  singly,  or  in  combi¬ 
nations. 

Public  interest  in  newspaper 
color  is  increasing  rapidly. 
These  low-cost  color  methods 
will  enable  us  to  satisfy  the 
color-hungry  public  until  suffi¬ 
cient  knowledge,  skill  and 
equipment  is  ready  to  serve 
them  better  color. 

Info  on  Quadder 

A  new  booklet  describing  the 
savings  possible  with  an  auto¬ 
matic  quadder  attachment  on 
Intertype  machines  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Intertype  Corp. 
It  is  available  on  request  from 
Intertype  Corp.,  360  Furman  St., 
Brooklyn  2,  N.  Y. 


Wood 

NEWSPAPER 
.MAt  HI  Nt  RY 


WANTED: 

Pony  Autoplotos 

Factory  rebuilt  Pony  Autoplates 
urgently  needed.  If  you  own  a 
PONY  with  cooler  atuefaed  .  .  . 
not  in  use  ...  let  us  make  you  a 
liberal  offer  for  it  Send  det^s  to 
WmS  Niwwmw  MariilMty  OwgimMM 
PUliSaia.  N.  J.  N.  V.  0«w:  Ml  ttt  Aw 


Ink  Shipped 
Via  Tank  Truck 

Shipments  of  multi  -  color 
printing  inks  via  tank  truck  are 
now  being  made  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  it  is  announced  by  the 
J.  M.  Huber  Corp.  of  New  York, 
ink  manufacturers. 

Normally  delivered  in  55-gal¬ 
lon  drums,  a  shipment  of  col¬ 
ored  inks  was  recently  made 
from  the  Huber  plant  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  to  the  Western  Printing  and 
Lithographing  Corp.,  Pou^- 
keepsie,  N.  Y..  in  a  specially- 
designed  2,000-gallon  Huber 
tank  truck  equipped  with  three 
bulkheaded,  leakproof  tanks.  A 
total  of  675  gallons  of  red  ink, 
825  gallons  of  yellow  ink  and 
500  gallons  of  blue  ink  can  be 
delivered  in  one  operation. 

Mixing  Prevented 

Fittings  of  the  truck  are  not 
interchangeable,  thus  prevent¬ 
ing  any  mixing  of  ink  on  de¬ 
livery  or  on  loading.  The  ink 
compartments  on  the  truck  are 
individually  heated  with  fin 
tube  heat  exchangers  which  are 
readily  connected  to  a  steam 
line  at  point  of  delivery  and  are 
so  constructed  that  the  ink  is 
brought  up  to  the  proper  tem¬ 
perature  prior  to  delivery  in 
cold  weather. 

Rotary  gear  pumps,  driven 
from  a  power  take-off  connected 
to  the  truck  engines,  are  re¬ 
versible  so  that  they  can  be 
used  for  both  loading  and  un¬ 
loading. 

2  Installations 

Western  Printing  and  Litho¬ 
graphing  Corp.  in  Poughkeepsie 
has  made  a  special  tank  installa¬ 
tion  in  a  storage  room  adjacent 
to  the  pressroom.  The  installa¬ 
tion  consists  of  four  tanks  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  ceiling,  one  for 
red,  one  for  blue  and  one  for 
yellow  ink.  The  fourth  tank  is 
for  black  ink,  deliveries  to  which 
are  normally  made  by  tank 
truck. 

A  similar  installation  is  near¬ 
ing  completion  at  the  Holyoke 
( Mass. )  Magazine  Press. 


PHOTO¬ 

ENGRAVING 

EQUIPMENT 

COPPER  &  ZINC 

• 

E.T.SullebargerCo. 

no  Foltoa  St.  •  538S.aarkSL 

Nffw  York  Chicago 
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'HoMf  much 
does  it  cost 

TO  PUT  A  PICTURE 

IM  your  neivjpaper? 


Labor,  materials,  overhead — in 


your  photographic  department 


in  your  engraving  department 


in  your  composing  room.  Added 


together,  the  costs  are  substantial. 


The  return  on  this  investment 


can  be  measured  by  the  reader 


interest  and  service  each  picture 
achieves.  The  quality  of  each 
printed  picture  has  a  direct  bear¬ 
ing  on  its  attention  value. 

Kodaline  Ortho  Stripping  Film 
helps  you  to  obtain  a  better  return 
on  each  picture  investment.  Its 
superior  photographic  quality 
gets  the  best  from  engraving  de¬ 
partment  copy. 

The  film’s  uniform  exposure 
factor  permits  the  cameraman  to 
concentrate  on  production,  elim¬ 
inating  trial-and-error  exposure 
tests  for  each  new  roll. 

It  provides  a  hard,  well-defined 
dot  structure  and  crisp  line  ren¬ 
dering.  Its  tough  thin  skin  is 
easily  stripped,  and  lies  flat  on  the 
glass.  It  cuts  cleanly  and  can  be 
positioned  quickly  without  dan¬ 
ger  of  tearing  or  warping. 

Graphic  Arts  Division 
EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHiSTU  4,  N.  Y. 


At  your  request,  a  Kodak  Graphic  Arts  technical  repre¬ 
sentative  will  demonstrate  Kodaline  Ortho  Stripping  Film  to 
your  personnel  under  production  conditions.  Schedule  this 
demonstration  today  by  filling  out  and  mailing  the  coupon. 

Kodaline  Ortho  Stripping  Film,  as  well  as  other  Kodak 
Graphic  Arts  materials,  is  available  from  your  Kodak 
Graphic  Arts  dealer. 


Graphic  Arts  Division  EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER  4,  N.  Y. 

Plaose  tchadul*  a  damonttrolien  of  Kodolina  Ortho  Stripping  Film 
in  our  angroving  daportmant  at  your  aorliatt  convanionea. 

NEWSPAPER— - — - — 
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PERSON  TO  CONTACT- 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Small  Dallies  and  Weeklies  in  Pa. 
Raise  Ante  for  Plant  Improvement 


Linotype  Co.  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Wesley  E 
Carter  to  succeed  the  late  John 
E.  Allen  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lino- 
type  News. 

Mr.  Carter  haa  \ 

a  background  of 
newspaper  work 
and  commercial  ^ 

printing,  includ- 
ing  all  phases  of  I 

reporting,  fea- 
ture  writing  and 
editing,  as  well 
as  typography,  ^  |  i 

catalog  work 
and  house  or- 
gan  production.  ' 

A  graduate  in  journalism  from 
the  University  of  Kentucky, 
where  he  was  also  employed  a.< 
linotype  operator,  he  later  at 
tended  Columbia  University. 

He  was  connected  with  vari 
ous  Kentucky  papers,  and  dur 
ing  his  ownership  of  one  of 
them,  his  paper  won  several 
awar^  for  typography. 


outside  the  metropolitan  areas,  and  installiiig  modern  machin- 
will  increase  considerably  dur-  ery  and  equipment  by  this  seg-  SKr 
ing  the  next  two  years  their  ex-  ment  of  Pennsylvania’s  press, 
penditures  for  new  equipment,  against  $1,500,000  spent  by  week-  M 

plant  modernization  and  new  lies  in  the  immediate  postwar  .  ^  S 

plant  construction,  according  to  period.  iL 

a  questionnaire  survey  conduct-  By  further  estimating  the  g  f  [ 

ed  by  the  Pennsylvania  News-  amount  of  money  spent  in  new  j 

paper  Publishers  Association.  buildings,  remodeling, _  equip- 
Replies  representing  27  daily  ment  and  machinery,  it  is  appar- 
newspapers  with  a  total  circula-  ent,  say  PNPA  officials,  that 
tion  of  426,872  and  one  Sunday  $11,300,000  will  be  spent  in  the 

publication  (or  approximately  next  24-month  period  by  non-  POf  I  IMA  'PA4 

25%  of  the  total  non  metropol-  metropolitan  papers.  To  this  ^  tiw 

itan  daily  circulation  of  the  could  be  added  the  several  mil-  Starting  first  unit  of  new  high- 
state)  show  that  this  group  lions  spent  and  about  _  tc^^be  speed  Hoe  presses  at  Milwaukee 

(Wis.)  Journal  is  Fae  McBeath,  a 
director  of  the  company  and  niece 
of  founder,  L.  W.  Nieman.  At  left 
is  Harry  J.  Grant,  board  chairman; 
right,  John  P.  Keating,  vicepresident 
and  production  manager. 


ticipated  expenditures  from  The  survey  shows  that  daily 
July,  1947,  through  July,  1949  newspapers  spent  more  in  re- 
are  $2,268,000.  modeling,  modernization,  includ- 

Projected  to  represent  the  125  ing  heating,  air-conditioning, 
dailies  outside  Philadelphia  and  soundproofing,  etc.,  than  they 
Pittsburgh,  total  anticipated  ex-  did  in  construction  during  the 
penditure  in  this  bracket  will  last  two  years.  On  the  other 
be  more  than  $9,000,000,  com-  hand,  anticipated  expenditures 
pared  with  approximately  $6,-  call  for  more  new  building  dur- 
300,000  spent  during  the  last  two  ing  the  next  two  years,  with  the 
years.  purchase  of  press  and  stereo 

Seventeen  weekly  newspapers,  equipment  coming  to  second 
with  a  total  circulation  of  41,-  place. 

521,  reported  an  expenditure  of  During  the  last  24-month  peri- 
$71,265.40  in  the  24-month  period  od,  weeklies  spent  more  for 
just  past,  and  now  announce  composingroom  equipment  than 
plans  to  expend  $117,430  during  for  any  other  item.  Future  ex- 
the  next  two  years.  By  project-  penditures  in  this  category  will 
ing  this  figure  to  cover  the  more  continue  in  first  place,  with  pur- 
than  350  weekly  and  semi-  chases  of  press  and  stereo  equip- 
weekly  publications  in  Pennsyl-  ment  following  very  closely, 
vania,  it  may  be  presumed  that  A  breakdown  of  the  survey 
more  than  $2,300,000  will  be  results  shows  the  following  per- 

centages: 

ANTICIPATED 
EXPENDITURE 
July  1947-July  1949 
Oftilios 

Kpw  buildinm,  includinK Und,  richt  of  way,  rtc .  .5.3  0';  23  8% 

Remodeling,  moderniaation,  including  beating,  air-conditioning,  aouiid- 

proo&ng,  etc .  7  2‘ ,  7  2% 

('omposing  room  equipment .  12  5*.  30  6' i 

Pren  and  stereo  equipment .  .  21  4' 30  5' c 

Photo-engraving and  photography enuipmeni .  I  I',  0  7*c. 

Mailroom  equipment .  0  ti* ,  0  1', 

Automotive  cars  and  tniclcs  2  4'  ,  4  4' t 

Other  (office  furniture,  fixtures,  water  cotiler,  microfilm,  readers,  office 

equipment,  files,  lifts,  cafetena)  I  H' ,  2  7*  i 

Radio  station,  equipment  and  building  0  2', 


Wisconsin  Daily 
Builds  Addition 


The  Prairie  du  Chien  (Wis.) 
Courier,  one  of  Wisconsin’s  old¬ 
est  newspapers,  has  completed 
an  addition  to  its  plant  for  office 
and  press  room  in  a  general  ex 
pansion  program.  An  automatic 
high  speed  press  will  be  in¬ 
stalled. 

The  Courier,  founded  in  1848, 
will  celebrate  its  centennial 
with  Wisconsin’s  centennial  of 
statehood  next  year.  The  paper 
has  been  owned  and  published 
by  only  two  families  during  the 
100  years.  Until  1912  it  was 
owned  by  two  generations  of 
the  William  Merrill  family,  and 
since  then  by  the  Howes. 

Lyman  Howe  succeeded  his 
father,  the  late  Henry  Howe, 
and  has  now  taken  into  the  firm 
two  sons.  Bill  and  Limnan,  Jr. 


Arizona  PlanI 


Jackson,  Mich.  —  The  Jackson 
Citizen-Patriot  has  discontinued  Glendale  (Ariz.)  Herald  is  to 
Page  1  turns.  Another  change  be  housed  in  a  new,  two  storj- 
recently  put  into  effect  by  the  building,  according  to  plans 
daily  is  a  Page  2  banner  line,  made  by  K.  L.  Allen  and  his  si5 
set  in  48-point  Bodoni.  ter,  Leeta  Allen  Cox.  owners. 


Petaluma  Daily 
Moves  lo  New  PlanI 


Petaluma,  Calif. — Completion 
of  a  new  building  for  the  Peta¬ 
luma  Argus-Courier,  is  in  line 
with  the  newspaper’s  policy  of 
“work,  expand,  serve,”  John  A. 
Olmsted,  publisher,  states. 

"For  purposes  of  serving  the 
community  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  we  found  it  necessary  to 
keep  just  a  little  ahead  of  the 
community;  and  so  we  have 
moved  into  a  larger  plant  and. 
increased  our  facilities,”  Olm¬ 
sted  said. 

The  move  was  more  than  a 
little  ahead  of  the  new  press, 
which  may  not  arrive  for  a 
year.  Olmsted  observed. 

Plans  to  take  his  publisher 
duties  a  bit  easier  were  told  by 
Olmsted  in  addressing  a  break¬ 
fast  held  in  his  honor. 


Lyndon  E.  Rebe,  Sales  Man¬ 
ager  of  Nolan  Corp.,  Rome, 
N.  Y.,  has  announced  appoint¬ 
ment  of  James 
D.  “Deb”  Jones 
as  Nolan  sales 
representative  in  B 

Nebraska  and  i  ■ 

Iowa.  Ifcs  f 

Jones  resumes  j  \ 

h  i  s  connection 
with  the  graph¬ 
ic  arts  field 
after  his  release 
from  the  U.  S. 

Army  where  he 
serv^  in  the 
Aleutian 
Islands.  He  has 
had  long  experience  in  the 
printing  trades  and  in  the  terri 
lory  he  will  serve. 


ProfiU  and  progress  inevitably  result  from  carefully  detailed 
planning  and  experienced  engineering,  as  proved  conclusively  by 
our  thirty  years  devoted  to  the  development  of  dividend-earning 
procedures  for  leaders  in  the  publishing  industry. 

Whether  you  need  a  new  plant  or  rehabilitation  and  modern¬ 
ization  of  present  facilities,  our  complete  analysis  and  factual 
report  will  define  your  needs. 


ASK  US  ABOUT  OUR  CLIENTS 


ASK  OUR  CLIENTS  ABOUT  US 


Jones 


EDITOR  &  PUBLIS  HER  for  October  II.  1947 


accept  r.o.p.  color  advertising 


A  report  on  “Color  Advertising  in  Newspapers,”  by  the  Committee  on 
Color  Advertising  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
shows  that  even  last  year  398  newspapers,  in  42  states,  were  accepting 
run-of-paper  color  advertising  in  daily  editions. 

Of  these  newspapers,  146  were  ecpiipped  to  print  two  colors  in 
addition  to  black,  and  83  three  colors  and  black. 

With  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  color  advertising,  your  next 
press  should  he  designed  to  meet  greater  color  requirements  as  they 
arise. 

Keeping  pace  with  this  development,  the  new  Hoe  Color-Convertible 
NewspaptM'  Press  is  pre-engineered  so  that  color  may  he  added  whenever 
and  wherever  you  want  it  —  quickly  —  easily  —  economically. 


"This  is  an  age  of  colon  Your  readers, 
through  long  association  with  advertising 
in  national  magazines,  direct  mail,  and  bill¬ 
boards,  have  come  to  expect  and  demand 
color  in  their  newspaper  advertising.” 


editor  & 


910  East  138th  Street,  New  York  54,  N.  Y. 
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equipment  review 

Salem,  Ore.,  Daily 
Uses  120  Screen 

By  Campbell  Watson 

Salem,  Ore — Direct  printing 
from  engraving  plates  of  up  to 
120  screen  is  a  regular  accom- 
plLshment  at  the  Salem  (Ore.) 
Capital  Journal. 

This  type  of  production  is  re¬ 
garded  as  routine,  despite  com¬ 
plication  by  printing  on  “stove¬ 
pipe”  stereotypes  used  in  the 
Journal’s  Unitubular  press.  The 
system  is  a  refinement  of  the 
“tack-on”  method  described  pre¬ 
viously  in  E&P  s  Equipment  Re¬ 
view. 

This  and  two  other  steps  im¬ 
proving  newspaper  mechanical 
activities  were  described  here 
for  E&P  by  Frank  Perry.  Twen¬ 
ty  years  aeo  Perry  was  an  ap¬ 
prentice.  He  advanced  quickly 
to  mechanical  superintendent. 

Perry  has  perfected  a  press 
static  eliminator  and  also  de¬ 
veloped  a  miniature  refinery  to 
break  up  dross,  which  cut  down 
metal  costs.  It  also  was  the  bane 
of  the  company  buying  Journal 
dross  and  attempting  to  salvage 
more  material  from  it. 

Perry’s  inventions  came  about 
when  a  series  of  press  web 
breaks  caused  such  a  delay  the 
edition  missed  the  mails.  Perry 
came  up  with  a  solution. 

Copper  tubing  was  placed 
across  the  press  frame.  Each 
tube  was  wired  in  circuit  with  a 
single  strand  of  insulated  wire. 
A  mercury  tube  was  attached  to 
the  wiring  to  make  sure  of  its 
efficiency. 

“The  secret  is  the  use  of  an 
insulator  so  static  electricity 
does  not  run  back  into  the 
press,”  Perry  explained.  “Each 
piece  of  copper  tubing  is  insu¬ 
lated  by  a  block  against  the 
press  frame.” 

The  mercury  tube  is  not 
necessary,  but  added  grounding 
of  static  at  a  point  outside  the 
press  is.  Perry  explained.  He 
credited  the  home-made  system 
with  reducing  web  breaks  to 
one  in  four  or  five  months. 

Experiments  in  direct  print¬ 
ing  began  back  in  1940.  Small 
drive  screws  were  used  to  se¬ 
cure  the  engravings  to  the 
“stove-pipe”  style  plates.  This 
system  required  too  much  time 
and  was  discarded.  Double- 
coated  Scotch  tape  was  used  to 
attach  the  plates.  This  suc¬ 
ceeded  because  of  Perry’s  meth¬ 
od  of  rolling  the  engravings. 

Flat-plate  engravings  are  bent 
in  three  operations.  The  bend¬ 
ing  is  done  on  a  system  of  roll¬ 
ers  operated  by  a  hand  crank. 
The  fender’s  screws  are  tight¬ 
ened  slightly  with  each  of  the 
three  rolling  operations.  The 
idea  is  to  overbend  gradually 
and  gain  extra  spring  at  the 
plate  corners.  This  added  spring 
at  the  cut’s  top  and  bottom 
levels  increases  the  plate’s  grip 
on  the  stereotype  plate  when 
the  press  is  running. 

The  Journal  regularly  uses 
85-screen  cuts  and  has  used  120 
screen  successfully  when  pic 
tures  are  of  unusual  value  and 
merit,  George  Putnam,  Capital 
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65  AND  OUT 

Stan'Ford  R.  Rice,  head  pressman 
for  the  Emporia  (Kans.)  Daily 
Gazette,  leans  over  the  American 
Type  Founders-Kelly  No.  2  press  in 
the  Gazette  plant  to  inspect  the 
work  on  a  run  of  county  fair  book¬ 
lets — his  last  job  before  retirement, 
at  65,  after  41  years  with  the  news¬ 
paper  and  its  printing  shop.  Rice 
worked  under  Kansas'  three  most 
famous  newspapermen  He  began  at 
Topeka  as  an  apprentice,  finishing 
his  training  under  Arthur  Capper  of 
Capper  Publications;  then  worked  at 
Ottawa  for  Henry  J.  Allen,  later 
owner  of  the  Wichita  Beacon;  and 
finally  for  William  Allen  White  of 
the  Gazette. 


Journal  publisher,  advised.  Put 
nam  believes  the  Journal’s  ap 
plication  of  direct  printing  by 
using  brass  screws  gave  the 
Coast  its  first  direct  printing  on 
stereos  of  85-screen  plates. 

He  describes  the  method  of 
eleminating  static  electricity 
from  a  press  as  cheaper  and  su¬ 
perior  to  any  process  he  has 
seen.  He  believe  the  applica¬ 
tion  was  first  made  here.  Perry 
stated  too  many  static  elimina¬ 
tors  permit  the  electricity  to  re¬ 
enter  the  press.  The  electricity 
load  is  then  built  up,  lacking  a 
sufficient  outside  ground,  and 
eventually  causes  web  trouble. 

The  Unitubular  in  use  here 
was  the  first  of  these  presses  to 
be  set  up  in  the  Northwest.  It 
was  later  equipped  to  print  two 
colors. 

Putnam.  Capital  Journal,  pub¬ 
lisher  for  the  past  27  years,  was 
once  private  secretary  to  the 
late  E.  W.  Scripps,  travelling 
throughout  the  country  with  the 
S-H  chain  founder.  He  was  a 
publisher  in  Medford.  Ore.,  be¬ 
fore  buying  the  Capital  Journal. 

Perry,  the  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent  who  became  inventor 
because  an  edition  missed  the 
mails,  is  now  making  studies  in 
the  use  ot  metallic  inks. 

2-Pai1  Moving  Job 

Freewater,  Ore.  —  The  Free¬ 
water  Times  has  moved  into  its 
new  building  on  which  the  fin¬ 
ishing  touches  are  now  being 
made,  according  to  Dale  D. 
Amerman,  publisher.  The  build¬ 
ing,  constructed  of  cement 
blocks,  is  on  the  site  occupied 
by  the  Times  for  many  years 
and  was  built  in  two  parts — the 
rear  portion  being  erected  first. 
The  plant  was  moved  into  it 
while  the  front  section  was  be¬ 
ing  completed. 


Illinois  Meeting  lo 
HearofP'H  Process 

Peoria,  Ill.  —  Mechanical  men 
from  Illinois  newspapers  were 
to  learn  more  about  the  newly- 
developed  Perry-Higgins  process 
of  printing  newspapers  from 
magnesium  plates,  at  the  annual 
Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference  at  the  Jefferson 
Hotel  here  Oct.  11  and  12. 

Conference  President  A.  M. 
Massengale,  Peoria  Journal,  an¬ 
nounced  that  H.  E.  Swayze  of 
Dow  Chemical  Co.’s  production 
development  department,  mag¬ 
nesium  division.  Midland,  Mich., 
would  describe  in  detail  the 
process  now  being  used  at  Ocala, 
Fla.,  for  printing  the  Leesburg 
(Fla.)  Commercial  without  use 
of  slug-casting  or  stereotype 
equipment  (Editor  &  Publisher, 
July  19,  p.  5). 

Mr.  Swayze,  who  has  made  a 
close  study  of  the  Ocala  experi 
ment,  was  to  present  slides  to  il¬ 
lustrate  his  talk  before  the  con¬ 
ference’s  stereotype  and  press¬ 
room  session. 

Other  conference  speakers 

scheduled  were  Chief  Engineer 

H.  R.  Freund  of  Intertype  Corp.. 
discussing  the  “Fotosetter”  used 
in  photo-offset  work;  William  J. 
Faston,  typesetting  engineer 

Goggins  of  Goss  Press  Co.’s  Chi¬ 
cago,  presenting  a  talk  and 
slides  on  care  and  maintenance 
of  typesetting  machines;  Joe 
Coggins  of  Goss  Press  Co.’s,  Chi¬ 
cago  office;  and  Val  Wells,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  Des 

Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une. 

R.  Hoe  Co.  Names 
Kingan  Treasurer 

John  R.  Kingan  has  been 
elected  treasurer  of  R.  Hoe  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  Joseph  L.  Auer,  Hoe’s 
president,  has  announced.  This 
action  was  taken  by  the  board 
of  directors  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of 
T.  S.  Chadeayne. 

Mr.  Kingan  joined  Hoe  in 
1929,  and  was  named  assistant 
treasurer  in  1942.  He  is  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Rye,  N.  Y. 


Nutshell  on  Shortage 

BILLINGS,  Mont.— That  "briai. 
ast"  congressional  speech  on  (or. 
eign  policy  will  have  to  take  i 
back  seat  to  the  one  delivered  •( 
the  Montana  Press  Associatiea 
meeting  here  by  C.  J.  Doherty. 
Missoula  publisher. 

Doherty  was  assigned  the  sub¬ 
ject  "What  Can  We  Expect  is 
Printing  Equipment?" 

Full  text  of  his  address:  "Noth. 
ing," 

Infertype  Names 
F.  E.  (over  in  West 

With  19  years  of  experienct 
in  several  branches  of  the  print¬ 
ing  industry,  Frederick  E.  Cover 
recently  joined 
Intertype  sales 
o  r  g  a  n  ization 
and  is  serving  as 
r  e  p  r  esentative 
in  Colorado, 
Wyoming  and 
South  Dakota. 

A  native  of 
Albany,  Mo., 
Mr.  Cover 
learned  the 
trade  as  an  ap¬ 
prentice  in  New 
H  a  m  p  ton,  Mo, 
After  complet¬ 
ing  his  studies  at  the  Universify 
of  Kansas  at  Lawrence,  he  op¬ 
erated  his  own  newspaper  at 
Johnson,  Kas.,  for  a  time.  He 
entered  the  advertising  field  in 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  to  acquire 
experience  in  that  branch  of  the 
business  and  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Horn 
son  County  Times  at  Bethany, 
Mo.,  in  1932.  He  served  three 
years  in  that  capacity  before 
joining  the  News  Corp.  of 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  as  an  opera¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  Cover  served  in  the  Navy 
from  1943  to  1946.  He  returned 
to  the  News  Corp.  after  his  re 
lease. 

Permit  Granted 

Troy  (O.)  Daily  News  has 
been  issued  a  building  permit  to 
expand  its  present  quarters.  A 
new  press  will  be  installed  and 
a  garage  will  be  built  beside  die 
present  building. 


Ludlow 

composition  is 
truly  profitable 
composition. 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 

2032  Clybourn  Ave  Chicago  14 


TING 
NKETS 


TINOUC.  BROWKJtCO. 
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^  ,  Boise,  Idaho  Sept.  24,  after  a 

week’s  illness.  A  contributor  to 
V  the  Boise  (Ida.)  Statesman  over 

a  40-year  period,  Villeneuve 
CHIEF  JUSTICE  ALEXANDER  drew  political  and  humorous 
CHAMBLISS,  83,  of  the  Ten-  sketches  which  brought  him  dis- 
nessee  Supreme  Court  who  tinction  and  which  now  hang  in 

helped  charter  the  Chattanooga  such  places  as  the  National 

(Tenn.)  News  and  later  contrib-  Press  Club  in  Washington,  the 
uted  editorials  to  that  newspa-  Princeton  University  library  and 
per.  Sept.  30,  at  a  hospital.  He  the  Huntington  Memorial  li- 
was  the  only  person  to  accom-  brary  in  California, 
pany  Adolph  Ochs  when  the  a 

'  latter  went  to  New  York  to  __ 
purchase  the  New  York  Times.  Wew  UtuCe 
George  Fiske  Hardy,  82,  who  Southwest  Daiiies,  publishers' 
was  responsible  for  the  design  representative,  has  opened  an 
of  many  of  the  leading  pulp  and  additional  office  at  417  Finance 
paper  miils  and  hydroelectric  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
power  plants  in  the  United  George  W.  Kelly  is  in  charge. 

States,  Canada  and  Mexico,  re-  - 

cently  in  New  York  City, 

Elisabeth  Ellicott  Poe,  58. 

New  York  City  and  Washington 
newspaper  writer,  at  her  home 
in  Washington,  Sept.  29,  after 
two  months’  iilness.  She  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal  for  several  years  before 
joining  the  staff  of  the  Washing-  / 

ton  Times  as  art  editor  and  she  /  X 

had  served  the  Washington  Post  /  / 

as  a  reporter  for  0  years.  She  I  v. 

was  a  direct  descendent  of  Edgar  \  \ 

Allen  Poe.  An  artist,  her  works  \  \ 

were  exhibited  in  many  gal-  \ 

leries.  \ 

Norman  Astor.  29.  former  re-  ^ 

porter  for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 

Ei'cning  News  and  a  World  War 
II  veteran,  in  Buffalo  General 
Hospital,  recently.  He  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  News  from 
1937  to  1941  and  served  in  the 
Signal  Corps  during  the  war. 

Gordon  S.  Brown,  54,  local 
display  advertising  manager  of 
the  Portland  Ore.)  Oregonian  ^ 

since  1940,  Sept.  30,  in  New  York  ^ 

where  he  was  visiting.  He  be-  ^  / 

gan  his  newspaper  career  when  j  j 

he  finished  high  school  by  be-  /  ! 

coming  office  boy  for  the  Oregon 
Journal  in  Portland.  He  be- 
came  head  of  the  dispatch  de-  \ 

partment  there,  later  a  space 
salesman  in  classified  and  in  dis- 
play  and  then  for  eight  years  ^  ‘ 

was  local  advertising  manager  ^  J 

of  the  Journal. 

Clark  Allen  Brown,  79.  col-  ^ 

umnist  for  the  Vancouver 
(Wash.)  Columbian,  Sept.  27,  of  imif// 

a  heart  attack  suffered  three 
days  previously. 

Leon  Gamble,  43,  former  cir-  Jp’  ' 

culation  manager  of  the  Rome  W... 

(Ga.)  News-Tribune  and  secre- 
tary  of  the  Rome  Typographical 
Union,  recently  while  at  work 
in  the  plant  of  the  Commercial 
Printing  Company,  Rome. 

Mrs.  Carl  Schweinfurth,  70. 
county  courthouse  reporter  of 
the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  En¬ 
quirer  News,  and  former  society 
^itor  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 

Citizen  Patriot  and  the  old  Jack- 
son  Citizen  Press,  recently.  Her 
first  husband,  the  late  Jack 
Worthington,  was  a  well  known 
Michigan  newspaperman. 

Del  C.  Burkhart,  66,  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Portland  (Ore.) 

Oregonian.  Oct.  2,  after  an  op¬ 
eration  he  recently  underwent 
for  intestinal  cancer.  He  had 
been  ill  since  February.  He  had 
been  a  staff  photographer  for 
the  Oregonian  since  1935. 

N.  C.  (Nick)  Villeneuve,  63. 
nationally-known  cartoonist.  In 
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Graphs  to  Show 
News  Molds 
Public  Opinion 

Wilmington,  N.  C. — ^A  discus¬ 
sion  of  news  as  a  molder  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  is  expected  to  high¬ 
light  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Eastern  North  Carolina  Press 
Association  here  Oct.  17  and 
18. 

Leading  the  discussion  will  be 
Robert  C.  Anderson,  social  re¬ 
search  expert  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina,  which  is 
making  a  special  study  of  public 


opinion  in  10  counties  of  the 
state. 

Opinion  is  being  chartered  on 
graphs  prepared  by  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation  in  an  attempt 
to  find  out  what  effect  certain 
types  of  stories  have  on  molding 
public  opinion. 

Other  features  will  be  a  lunch¬ 
eon  given  by  Wilmington  Star- 
News,  and  a  pleasure  jaunt  to 
Carolina  Beach  and  Wrights- 
ville  Beach. 

Henry  Belk,  Goldsboro  News- 
Argus,  heads  the  association, 
with  Tom  Lassiter,  Smithfield 
Herald,  and  Dave  Wichard, 
Greenville  Reflector,  as  vice- 
presidents;  and  Mayon  Parker, 
Ahoskie  Herald,  secretary. 


HE  CAN  BUY 
BECAUSE  HE  HAS  MORE 


Because  Los  Angeles  has  the 

highest  per  capita  income  in  any  city 

of  a  million  or  more,  the  average  Angeleno 

has  24  per  cent  more  to  spend 

than  the  average  Philadelphian,  16  per  cent 

more  than  the  average  New  Yorker 

or  Detroiter,  and  10  per  cent  more  than 

the  average  Chicagoan. 

To  make  sales  in  this  monied  market 

you  need  the  Herald-Express  with  its  thousands. 

more  circulation  than  any  other 

daily  in  the  A.B.C.  City 

and  Suburban  zones. 


vAV  “  ■'j'l 

. 


Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Ine, 


Groceries  Lead 
Among  Radio 
Ad  Sponsors 

Designed  to  show  what  com¬ 
modities  are  paying  radio  broad¬ 
casting’s  bill,  a  tabulation  of 
products  and  services  adver¬ 
tised  in  sponsored  programs  and 
anouncements  i  n  November, 
1946,  is  being  mailed  to  mem¬ 
bers  by  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters  research  de¬ 
partment. 

The  tabulation  shows  “grocer¬ 
ies”  account  for  the  highest  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  study.  The  term, 
“groceries”  includes  laundry 
soaps,  floor  wax,  and  other 
items  apart  from  foodstuffs. 

Broad  Distribution 

Commodities  sold  by  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  stores  con¬ 
tribute  more  on  a  percentage 
basis  to  radio  anouncement  busi¬ 
ness  than  to  program  business. 
Products  in  the  toiletries  and 
medicine  categories  account  for 
a  greater  percentage  of  spon¬ 
sored  time  and  announcements 
in  large  stations  than  in  medium 
and  small  stations. 

In  general.  Research  Director 
Kenneth  H.  Baker  explains,  the 
distribution  among  the  various 
commodities  advertised  is 
“broad  enough  to  insure  a  fairly 
solid  economic  base”  for  radio 
advertising. 

■ 

Broadway  Talent 
In  N.  Y.  Times  Show 

The  New  York  Times  has 
again  raided  Broadway  and  Hol¬ 
lywood  for  talent  for  the  sixth 
edition  of  “Fashions  of  The 
Times.”  to  be  presented  matinees 
and  evenings,  Oct.  28  through  31, 
in  Times  Hall. 

The  dancing,  music  and  fan 
tasy  divertissement  which  form 
the  backgronnd  for  the  display 
of  more  than  150  costumes  de 
signed  by  top  couturiers  and 
manufacturers  for  the  occasion 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  experts 
in  show  business. 

The  idea  for  the  sixth  edition 
of  Fashions  of  The  Times"  orig 
inated  this  year  as  previously 
with  Virginia  Pope,  Times  fash 
ion  editor. 

Proceeds  from  ticket  sales  will 
go  to  the  scholarship  fund  of  the 
Fashion  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Design. 

■ 

Foreign  Press  Group 
Sets  Up  Annual  Award 

Inauguration  of  an  annual 
award  to  the  person  responsible, 
in  the  opinion  of  its  members, 
for  the  most  outstanding  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  improvement  of 
international  goodwill  and  un¬ 
derstanding  during  the  year,  is 
announced  by  the  Foreign  Press 
Association,  the  organization  of 
foreign  correspondents  stationed 
in  the  United  States. 

The  name  of  the  first  recipient 
will  be  made  public  shortly,  and 
the  presentation  will  take  place 
at  a  banquet  marking  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  30th  anniversary,  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York,  Nov.  11. 


ANA  Convention 

continued  from  page  10 


told  the  admen  that  after  three 
years  of  effort  representatives  of 
a  group  of  management  -  read 
publications  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  and  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers),  are  agreed 
to  conduct  a  study  of  manage- 
ment-read  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

The  study,  which  will  be 
headed  up  by  the  Advertising 
Research  Foundation,  will  con¬ 
centrate  on  these  two  questions: 

1 )  Do  executives  read  this 
type  of  publication? 

2)  If  so,  do  they  read  the  ad- 
tisements? 

E.  L.  Morris,  vicepresident, 
Pabst  Sales  Co.,  gave  one  of  the 
most  graphic  talks  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  and  one  of  the  most 
entertaining. 

Speaking  on  "One  Method  of 
Convincing  Salesmen  That  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  Is  Local.”  he 
used  a  “live  model"  to  sell  his 
William  Drisler,  advertising 
manager  of  Cannon  Mills, 
point.  He  called  to  the  platform 

He  didn’t  know  Mr.  Drisler. 
he  told  his  audience — in  fact, 
he  said,  he  had  never  seen  him 
before. 

Morris  then  proceeded  to 
show  him  a  picture  of  his 
( Drisler’s )  home,  his  neigh¬ 
bors’  homes  and  to  tell  Drisler 
that  a  survey  had  been  con¬ 
ducted  in  Drisler's  home  ter¬ 
ritory  to  determine  what  maga¬ 
zines  were  read  there,  and  what 
brand  of  bath  towel  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  finest. 

Morris  told  Drisler  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  independently 
conducted  poll  such-and-such 
magazines  were  read  and  Can¬ 
non  towels  were  the  most  pop¬ 
ular. 

This  proved,  he  said,  how 
deeply  Cannon  advertising 
penetrates,  because  80*^  of 
those  interviewed  read  regu 
larly  the  magazines  in  which 
Cannon  advertises. 

Leon  D.  Hansen,  a  vice 
president  of  Batten.  Barton. 
Durstine  &  Osborn.  Inc.,  took 
as  his  subject  a  campaign  of 
merchandising  national  advertis¬ 
ing  in  plant-town  newspapers. 

■This  campaign  was  super¬ 
vised  by  Howard  Spindler  of 
American  Radiator  &  Standard 
Sanitary  Corp.,  in  the  form  of 
ads  inserted  in  home  town  news¬ 
papers. 

’The  ads,  commented  upon 
'favorably  even  by  outsiders, 
sold  the  idea  of  company  ad¬ 
vertising  to  the  employes  of 
American-Standard  by  relating 
how  that  advertising  is  tied  in 
to  their  jobs  . . .  how  advertis¬ 
ing  contributes  to  the  plant’s 
prosperity . . .  how  it  improves 
the  nation’s  way  of  life  and,  of 
course,  their  own. 

Tip-off  to  the  whole  job  done 
by  the  company  lies  in  this  ad: 

". . .  The  people  who  buy  the 
products  you  make — they  are 
the  ones  who  make  fobs  for  you 
.  ..if  they  stopped  buying,  all 
our  fobs  would  stop.  Or  if  we 
could  get  more  customers  to 
buy.  we'd  have  more  jobs  and 
steadier  jobs  than  ever — that’s 
why  American-Standard  adver- 


F.  J.  Solon,  vicepresident,  Owens- 
Illinois  Glass  Co.,  Toledo,  reading 
ANA  convention  program. 

Using  is  running  regularly  in 
leading  national  and  farm  maga¬ 
zines.  . . .” 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  four 
agency  specialists — Sanford  Ge¬ 
rard,  Lennen  &  Mitchell;  Jack 
Robinson,  Kudner;  Arno  John¬ 
son,  J.  Walter  Thompson;  Gerald 
Carson,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt — 
delivered  a  few  ideas  on  how  to 
get  better  service  from  an 
agency.  Live-talent  skits  ac¬ 
companied  their  remarks. 

Gerard,  first  at  bat,  told  the 
admen  that  the  advertiser  could 
get  the  most  from  his  agency’s 
art  department  simply  by  know¬ 
ing  the  art  director. 

Robinson  said:  "Perhaps  the 
best  thought  I  can  leave  with 
you  is  this: 

“After  the  merchandising 
plan  has  been  approved,  after 
the  creative  men  have  done 
their  job,  and  before  the  work 
has  been  scheduled  for  produc¬ 
tion — let  the  production  depart¬ 
ment  in  on  it.  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  things  that  can  v  cannot 
be  done  mechanically." 


Johnson  touched  on  research. 
There  are  five  faults,  he  said, 
that  are  responsible  for  mij. 
understanding,  wasted  effort 
and  loss  of  faith  in  marketing 
research. 

These  are:  1)  asking  research 
to  “prove”  something;  2)  not 
defining  in  advance  the  purpose 
of  the  research;  3)  allowing  in. 
sufficient  time  and  preparation; 
4)  jumping  to  conclusions  from 
incomplete  data,  and  5)  not 
understanding  the  agency’s  re¬ 
search  facilities  and  experience, 

Carson  finished  the  inning 
with  his  words  on  getting  better 
results  from  the  copy  depart¬ 
ment, 

■ 

8-Page  Section 
Tells  of  New 
Store  Opening 

I  Chicago  —  Unusual  merchan 
'dlsing  ingenuity  was  demon¬ 
strated  Oct.  3  by  Morris  B 
Sachs.  Inc.,  in  an  eight-page 
special  advertising  section  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  to  announce 
the  opening  of  a  second  outlet 

In  addition  to  creating  an  ad¬ 
vertising  impact  seldom  at 
tempted  by  a  "neighborhood’ 
store,  the  Sachs  firm  developed 
citywide  comment  by  the  form 
of  the  section  itself.  Page  One 
was  patterned  after  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  Page  One  with  a  “news" 
headline;  “MORRIS  B.  SACHS 
OPENS  NEW  STORE  ON 
NOR'TH  SIDE.” 

News  stories  featured  a  de 
scription  of  the  new  store  and 
an  outline  of  the  owner’s  back¬ 
ground. 

Also  displayed  on  Page  One 
of  the  section  were  the  enter¬ 
tainment  program  for  Sachs' 
“no  sale”  preview  of  the  new 
store  on  Friday  night,  Oct.  3, 
and  interviews  with  North  Side 
residents  concerning  the  new 
enterprise. 

The  back  page  of  the  section, 
following  the  pattern  of  the 
Tribune’s  daily  picture  page, 
was  made  up  of  pictures  of  the 
firm’s  activities  in  the  past. 
Merchandise  featured  on  adver 
tising  pages  was  presented  with¬ 
out  mention  of  prices. 


WORKER-WANTED  NOTICES 
ARE  IN  THE 

RIGHT  SPOT  FOR  RESULTS 

In  Editor  &  Publisher  Help  Wanted  Ads 

PobUntf  a  WorkiTst-Wanled  Notice  in  Editor  &  Publisher  Help  Wanted 
Ads  puts  it  in  just  the  ripht  spot  for  results.  Both  unemployed  Job* 
f<*eker8  and  employed  workers,  wanting  to  better  themselves,  check  this 
opportunity  bulletin  board  regularly  for  the  latest  news  on  available  jobs. 
You’ll  find  the  willing:,  capable,  ambitious  applicants  you  want  for  your 
particular  job  among*  them.  To  tell  them  the  advantag'es  and  require* 
menls  of  your  position,  and  bo  able  to  select  your  needed  workers  easib 
and  quickly  phone  or  write  us  at  once. 
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i(  No.  JO  in  a  series  of  informational  Advertisements  about  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  ir 
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Safety  that  is  Engineered 


In  the  early  days  of  open-hearth 
practice  furnaces  were  on  the  floor 
level  and  the  metal  was  tapped  into 
ladles  that  rested  in  pits  down  below.  If 
anything  went  wrong  the  crew  in  the 
pits  had  no  way  of  escape. 

Then  an  alert  superintendent  did 
away  with  this  hazard  by  elevating  the 
furnaces,  abolishing  the  pits  and  put¬ 
ting  the  ladles  on  the  floor  level.  A 
simple  idea,  once  thought  of,  but  some¬ 
one  had  to  think  of  it. 

Today  most  steel  companies,  includ¬ 
ing  Bethlehem,  engineer  every  job  in 
advance  to  minimize  occupational  risks. 
The  education  of  the  individual  is  not 
neglected;  posters,  literature,  and  di¬ 
rect  instruction  urge  him  to  observe 


SAFETY  BUUETINS 

part  ot  our  pul.U.1. 

and  practical  ““S*'  ,  *ay»  of 

inotion  Xhc«  bulletin, 

iloiug  of  aupervteora 

“■■7  thcrl  who  have  re.pou.iba.ty 

»*h«>  „„„,a  like  to  «=« 

tor  ppbliction.  Depart- 

copies,  write  Company, 

ment,  *  Kindly  slate  the  name 

Bethlehem,  Pa.  Kindly 

of  your  paper  and  your  p 
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care;  but  extensive  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  and  methods  protect  both  the 
wary  and  the  unwary. 

Bethlehem  has  a  central  safety  engi¬ 
neering  staff  at  headquarters,  and  like¬ 
wise  local  safety  engineers  in  its  steel 
plants,  mines,  shops,  etc.;  that  is  one 
reason  why  Bethlehem  won  ten  na¬ 
tional  safety  awards  in  the  past  calen¬ 
dar  year.  The  zealous  efforts  of  the 
steel  industry  in  accident  prevention 
have  made  it  one  of  the  three  or  four 
safest  industries  in  the  country.  Its 
methods  have  been  proved  by  experi¬ 
ence,  and  are  no  secret. 

If  there’s  a  company  in  your  com¬ 
munity  that  would  like  access  to  our 
safety  engineering  experience,  we  shall 
he  glad  to  send  the  pertinent  data  with¬ 
out  charge. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 
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N.  Y.  HT  Staff 
Join  in  Book  on 
'How  It's  Done' 

A  new  sort  of  book  about 
newspaper  work,  “Late  City 
Edition”,  has  been  turned  out 
by  29  Sew  York  Herald  Tribune 
contributors  and  published  by 
Henry  Holt  and  Co. 

“Late  City  Edition”  originally 
was  planned  as  a  new  kind  of 
textbook  for  journalism  stu¬ 
dents,”  reads  toe  foreword  by 
City  Editor  Joseph  G.  Herzberg. 
“As  it  took  form,  however,  toe 
book  broadened  to  make  it  of 
interest  also  to  the  general 
reader.” 

By  Stall  Members 

Actually  the  book  broadened 
to  cover  all  toe  functions  of  a 
newspaper  that  usually  are  or 
should  be  of  general  interest — 
the  covering  and  handling  of 
the  various  kinds  of  news,  from 
suburban  correspondence  to  for¬ 
eign  reporting,  from  the  li¬ 
brary's  stack  of  background 
clips  to  the  legal  advisor's  func¬ 
tion  in  preventing  libel. 

All  of  toe  chapters  were  writ¬ 
ten  by  staff  members  who  were 
specialists  in  the  jobs  they  were 
reporting,  and  a  number  of  sub¬ 
jects  ordinarily  neglected  in 
journalism  books  got  a  full 
chapter's  treatment  in  Herz- 
berg's  book. 

Herzberg,  who  put  the  book 
together,  wrote  the  first  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  city  room  himself. 
Managing  Editor  George  Corn¬ 
ish  writes  of  his  duties.  Assist¬ 
ant  Managing  Editor  Henley 
Hill  of  the  mechanical  opera¬ 
tion. 

Geoffrey  Parsons,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  describes  the  edi¬ 
torial  page,  and  Business  Man¬ 
ager  William  E.  Robinson  the 
business  office.  A  chapter  by 
Harry  Staton,  retired,  tells  of 
the  syndication  he  directed; 
another  by  Wilbur  Forrest,  as¬ 
sistant  editor,  deals  with  Free¬ 
dom  of  News,  while  Fitzhugh 
Turner  looks  toward  the  future 
in  news  facilities,  facsimile  and 
television. 

Other  chapters  and  their  au¬ 
thors  are:  The  Cub,  Thomas  P. 
O'Hara;  Police  Reporter,  Walter 
Arm;  General  Assignment,  Peter 
Kihss;  Girl  Reporter,  India 
McIntosh:  City  Hall  Reporter, 
Robert  J.  Donovan;  Covering 
Politics.  Murray  Snyder;  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau,  Bert  Andrews; 
Foreign  Reporting,  Joseph 
Barnes;  Reference  Library,  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Grayson;  Science  Re¬ 
porter.  Stephen  W'hite;  Sports, 
Red  Smith;  Business  News, 
Harvey  E.  Runner;  Critics.  How¬ 
ard  Barnes;  Fashion  Editor, 
Katherine  Vincent;  News  Writ¬ 
ing,  John  G.  Rogers;  Rewrite, 
Robert  B.  Peck;  Suburban  Cor¬ 
respondent,  John  E.  Frogge; 
Obituary,  Richard  G.  West;  Copy 
Desk.  Allan  Holcomb;  Libel,  E. 
Douglas  Hamilton;  Makeup  and 
Pictures,  A1  E.  Davies. 

As  might  be  expected  from 
such  a  group  of  writing  experts, 
toe  book  is  clear,  readable  and 
frequently  lightened  by  anec¬ 
dote.  The  chapters  do  not  cross 
t’s  and  dot  i’s  for  the  beginner 


Ed  Dunn  Honored 
For  Long  Service 


Boston — One  of  the  natitm’s 
best-known  city  editors, 
ward  J.  Dunn,  of  the  Boston 
Pogt,  w  a  s  re¬ 
cently  honored 
by  his  staff  for 
his  45  years  of  "  % 

continuous  ser-  I  _ 
vice,  35  as  city 
editor,  on  the  1 
Hub's  famed 
newspaper  row. 

Members  o  f 

toe  city  staff  i 

gave  their  boss 
a  desk  set.  in-  — 

eluding  a  g  o  1  d 
pen  and  pencil.  Dunn 
desk  clock,  and  calendar.  Be¬ 
cause  Mr.  Dunn's  notes  to  his 
staff  invariably  say,  “please  see 
me,  EUD,”  the  city  staff  had  this 
unique  inscription  engraved  on 
his  pencil. 

Mr.  Dunn  joined  the  Post  as 
a  reporter  in  1902.  Shortly  after 
he  was  made  city  editor  in  1917, 
he  received  toe  Pulitzer  prize 
for  his  journalistic  work.  Mr. 
Dunn  is  also  responsible  for 
the  coverage  of  many  famous 
crime  and  political  scandal 
stories  in  New  England. 

but  deliberately  steer  away 
from  technical  matters. 

Because  of  the  informal,  an¬ 
ecdotal  style  and  because  few 
newspapermen  are  familiar  with 
all  the  different  jobs  discussed, 
“Late  City  Edition”  should  be 
interesting  to  other  newspaper 
workers  who  are  unaware  that 
a  suburban  correspondent  may 
also  work  for  the  Opposition, 
that  a  false  charge  of  small  pox 
is  libelous,  or  that  business 
news  departments  like  to  fill 
vacancies  with  city  desk  men. 
— H.M.S. 

■ 

Hansell  in  Carolinas 
As  AP  Bureau  Chief 

Paul  Hansell,  Associated  Press 
chief  of  bureau  at  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  for  the  last  year,  has  been 
appointed  chief  of  bureau  in  the 
Carolinas,  with  headquarters  at 
Charlotte. 

Hansell,  41,  served  during 
World  War  II  as  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Navy.  He  commanded  an 
armed  guard  detachment  aboard 
merchant  vessels  during  15 
months  at  sea  and  later  was 
senior  boarding  officer  for  the 
Naval  Port  Director's  office  at 
Charleston,  S.  C.  He  began 
newspaper  work  on  the  Hastings 
(Neb.)  Daily  Tribune,  shift^ 
to  the  Omaha  Bee-News,  and 
served  on  AP  staffs  at  Omaha 
and  Des  Moines  before  going  to 
Little  Rock. 

Dillon  Graham,  whom  Han¬ 
sell  succeeds  at  Charlotte,  is  be¬ 
ing  transferred. 

■ 

Sponsors  Baseball 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — The  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press 
awarded  baseball  trophies  to 
the  teams  of  Albert  Lea  and 
Chaska,  l^nn.,  winners  of  toe 
AA  and  A  divisions,  respective¬ 
ly,  of  the  Minnesota  State  Ama¬ 
teur  Baseball  tournament. 


Among  Ad  vertising  Folk 
School  Marm 

PHILADELPHIA  —  Thelma 

Beresin,  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  Gray  &  Rogers,  adver¬ 
tising  agency, 
has  discovert 
that  teaching 
school  holds  sur¬ 
prises,  particu¬ 
larly  when  stu¬ 
dents  are  old 
enough  to 
shave. 

Trying  her 
hand  at  being  a 
teacher  on  toe 
side,  Mrs.  Bere¬ 
sin  conducts  an 
&-to-8:45  class  Beresin 
in  a  d  V  e  rtising 
and  public  relations  at  the  Pal¬ 
mer  Business  School,  hurries 
off  to  get  to  her  agency  desk 
by  9. 

Mrs.  Beresin  is  young,  blonde 
and  stylish.  Two  dozen  young 
men  in  their  20's,  many  of  them 
ex-GI's,  make  up  the  class. 

Wihen  they  realized  she  was 
the  new  teacher  they  welcomed 
her — with  a  long,  low  whistle. 

Since  then,  they  have  prom¬ 
ised  to  keep  her  supplied  with 
apples. 

And  she  overheard  several 
speculating  on  how  to  be  kept 
in  after  class. 

West  Heads  Art  Dept. 

ROBERT  WEST,  former  art  di¬ 
rector  at  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt, 
has  been  appointed  chief  art  di¬ 
rector  of  Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Col¬ 
well  &  Bayles,  Inc.,  where  he's 
been  for  the  past  year. 


^  ^ 


O'Brien  Named  Executive 
ROBERT  F.  O  BRIEN  has  been 
added  to  the  staff  of  Ingalls- 
Miniter  Co.,  Boston,  as  account 
exec.  He'll  aLso  be  in  charge  of 
all  merchandising  and  market 
research,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement. 

Miss  Hays  to  Coleman 
MARY  K.  HAYS  has  joined 
Harry  Coleman  &  Co.,  Chicago 
public  relations  firm,  as  account 
exec  for  the  South  Wind  divi¬ 
sion  of  Stewart-Warner  Corp.  at 
Indianapolis.  Comes  from  Jere 
Bayard  &  Associates  and  Newell- 
Emmett. 

Four  Join  F&S&R 
HAROLD  DANFORTH  and 
David  Hawley,  account  execs, 
and  Edmond  G.  Nohwick  and 
tSiomab  S,  Case,  client  service 
.  .  .  these  are  the  new  members 
of  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc., 
family  in  New  York  City. 


Cozzi  Is  Manager 
ANGELO  T.  COZZI,  formerly  of 

Northam  Warren  Corp., 
now  production  and  traffic  man¬ 
ager  with  Anderson,  Davis  ( 
Platte,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Agency  Scoreboard 
DONOVAN  &  THOMAS,  Inc., 

New  York  City,  has  chang^ 
its  name  to  Thomas  &  Dele- 
hanty,  Inc.  Wilbur  L.  Thomas, 
former  vicepresident  and  treas¬ 
urer,  is  now  president  and  treas¬ 
urer.  Delehanty,  first  name 
Jack,  joined  the  agency  July  i 
and  is,  besides  being  a  partner, 
a  veepee. 

John  Mather  Lupton  Co., 
New  York  City,  has  accepted 
an  invite  to  join  toe  Affiliate 
Advertising  Agencies  Network. 

Carr  Liggett  Advertisinc, 
Inc.,  Cleveland,  has  been  elected 
to  membership  in  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies. 

Frederick  J.  Ashley,  account 
exec,  Harry  Coleman  &  Co.,  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
public  relations  commission  of 
the  American  Legion,  dept,  of 
Illinois,  for  the  ninth  consecu¬ 
tive  year. 

John  Maddox,  research  direc¬ 
tor,  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc., 
New  York  City,  presented  the 
findings  of  the  Repeat  Adver¬ 
tisement  Study  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers’  na¬ 
tional  convention  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  last  week. 

George  Kirksey  &  Associates, 
Houston,  Tex.,  public  relations 
agency,  has  bought  the  John 
Van  Cronkhite,  Inc.,  agency  in 
Harlingen,  Tex.  Present  person¬ 
nel  will  remain  at  the  Harlingen 
branch,  augmented  by  person 
nel  from  the  main  office  in 
Houston,  which  is  being  ex¬ 
panded. 

G.  Alex  Phare,  account  exec 
and  radio  director,  R.  C.  Smith 
&  Son,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  was  guest 
of  honor  when  the  Young  Men's 
Advertising  and  Sales  Club  cel¬ 
ebrated  its  tenth  anniversary 
last  week.  The  aim  of  the  club 
is  social  and  to  promote  and 
sponsor  educational  meetings. 

Harold  B.  Thomas  is  leaving 
Pedlar  &  Ryan,  New  York  City, 
to  return  to  the  drug  business. 
He  reports  he’s  joining  A.  Rich¬ 
ard  Diebold  in  the  acquisition 
and  development  of  drug  prod 
ucts. 

Dancer-Fitzgerald-S  ample, 
Inc.,  has  been  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  4-A’s. 


Australia 

•  Th*  only  iournol  giving  tho 
nowi  of  advorfitort,  advartli- 
Ing,  pubilfhing,  printing  and 
:ommareial  broadcasting  in 
Australia  and  Now  Zaaland. 

If  you  ara  planning  salas  cam- 
oafgna  or  ara  Intarastad  In 
lhasa  tarritorlas  raad 
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Sydney,  Aastralio 

Publlshad  Monthly,  SubKriptton  rata  tlA 
par  yaar  poet  fraa 

e.  W.  WARNECKB,  AMERICAN  REK- 
Suita  1700,  tlmaa  Towar,  „ 
Dmas  Squara.  Naw  York  It,  M.  Y- 
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What  a  billion  dollar 
steel  expansion  program 
means  to  you 


The  steel  companies  of  America  are  spend¬ 
ing  one  billion  dollars  to  add  2,300,000  tons 
of  new  steelmaking  capacity  for  your  benefit. 
Parts  of  this  program  were  started  two  years  ago. 

Further  expenditures  of  many  more  hundreds  of 
millions  are  planned  for  additional  plants  and 
equipment. 

This  means  that  more  and  more  steel  will  be 
available  to  make  the  things  you  need— houses, 
farm  implements,  automobiles,  freight  cars  and 
thousands  of  other  products  of  everyday  use. 

Steelmakers  Have  Faith  in  our 
Nation^s  Future. 

This  year’s  produaion  of  steel  is  the  greatest  in 
peacetime  history,  far  greater  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  combined. 


But  demand  is  great,  too— greater  than  supply 
for  some  kinds  of  steel.  If  18,000,000  tons  of 
steel  had  not  been  lost  in  the  last  two  years  be¬ 
cause  of  strikes  in  steel,  coal  and  other  industries 
there  would  be  few  complaints  about  the  steel 
shortages  today. 

The  huge  expansion  programs  were  planned  to 
enable  the  industry  to  catch  up  with  demand  in 
all  kinds  of  steel  as  quickly  as  possible. 

In  1929  the  steel  industry  could  make  1,173 
pounds  of  steel  for  each  man.  woman  and  child. 
Today  it  can  make  1,499  pounds.  With  the  ex¬ 
pansion  in  prospect  it  will  make  1,540  pounds. 

As  always  throughout  its  history, 
steel  is  expaudiug  its  eapacity  to 
meet  the  growiug  ueeds  of  the 
eouutry. 


American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 

350  Fifth  Avenue  •  New  York  i,  N.  Y. 

Tbtft  mt  10}  mtmber  eompti^s  */  the  InstituU  unih  ptamts  in  173  American  commnniliet.  They  produce  963  per  cent  ej  the  conniry't  steel 
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Ohio  Conference  Hears 
ITU  Policy  Opposition 


TOLEDO.  O.  —  The  80th  semi¬ 
annual  Ohio  Typographical 
Conference  this  week  cold- 
shouldered  a  proposal  by  an 
Akron.  O.,  delegate  that  locals 
by-pass  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Unions  "Conditions 
of  Employment"  policy  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  sign  contracts  with  em¬ 
ployers. 

Reese  Highfield.  secretary- 
business  manager  of  Akron 
Local  182,  said  his  organization 
did  not  intend  to  demand  "con¬ 
ditions  of  emplo.vment”  from 
employers  and  that  No.  182 

would  continue  as  in  the  past 

to  negotiate  and  to  sign  con¬ 
tracts. 

No  Motion  Presented 
Highfield  did  not  attempt  to 
gain  conference  support  of  his 
ideas  in  the  form  of  a  motion, 
but  several  delegates,  while  not 
supporting  his  proposal  al¬ 
together,  agreed  that  parts  of 

his  argument  "seemed  plaus¬ 
ible.” 

Highfields  comments  were 
made  during  consideration  by 
the  conference  of  a  resolution 
in  which  the  Taft-Hartley  labor 


law  was  called  "damnable.” 

The  Akron  union  official  said 
he  objected  to  the  use  of  the 
word  because  it  apparently  was 
intended  to  refer  to  the  entire 
law.  He  agreed  that  parts  of 
the  Act  probably  were  "damn¬ 
able,"  but  all  of  it  wasn't. 

"Anyhow,”  he  said,  “whether 
we  like  it  or  not  the  T-H  Act  is 
law  and  we  re  going  to  have  to 
live  with  it.  at  least  for  the 
present.” 

He  told  45  delegates  from  21 
principal  Ohio  locals  that  "you 
can't  expect,  after  many  years 
of  signing  contracts,  to  tell  an 
employer  you  no  longer  will 
agree  to  a  contract,  verbal  or 
otherwise."  He  said  that  unions 
which  did  so  were  "leading  with 
their  chins" 

Asked  by  one  delegate,  “What 
do  you  do  when  the  employer 
has  a  chip  on  his  shoulder,” 
Highfield  answered: 

"Fight  fire  with  fire.” 

Highfield  added  that  unions 
could  get  around  the  closed  shop 
ban  in  the  law  "if  you  get  down 
to  business  and  negotiate." 

He  charged  that  ITU's  August 
convention  in  Cleveland  at 


which  the  “no-contract"  policy 
was  adopted,  was  “packed  ’  in 
favor  of  Woodruff  Randolph, 
ITU  president.  He  said  the  pro¬ 
posal  should  have  gone  to  a  ref¬ 
erendum  of  the  membership  and 
added  that  "It  would  have  lost 
if  it  had.” 

Postings  Noted 

Edward  M.  Karnes,  president 
of  the  Columbus  Typographical 
Union,  said  his  local  had  posted 
“conditions  of  employment” 
and  he  believed  "publishers 
think  just  as  much  of  us  as 
they  did.” 

Harold  Clark,  retiring  Ohio 
Conference  president,  said  that 
conditions  of  employment  so  far 
had  been  posted  by  a  number  of 
locals  in  the  country. 

E.  A.  Sinnig,  ITU  represen¬ 
tative,  suggested  Highfields'  re¬ 
marks  be  stricken  from  the  rec¬ 
ord,  but  no  action  was  taken 
by  the  Conference  after  High¬ 
field  insisted  that  what  he  said 
was  for  the  record. 

Sinnig  defended  the  "no-con¬ 
tract”  policy,  declaring  that  con 
ditions  of  employment  were  ne¬ 
gotiated  in  the  same  manner  as 
contracts  although  the  various 
provisions  in  them  were  not 
agreed  to,  either  individually  or 
collectively. 

"If  we  agreed  to  conditions  of 
employment  during  negotiations, 
or  if  they  contain^  termination 


ANPA  Text 

continued  from  page  9 


are  menders  of  said  unions 
work  which  has  already  been 
assigned  to  other  employees  of 
the  employers  who  are  not 
members  of  said  unions. 

5.  Caused  or  attempted  to 
cause  employers  to  pay  money 
in  the  nature  of  an  exaction  for 
services  not  performed  or  not 
to  be  performed  by  members  of 
said  unions  in  connection  with 
the  publication  of  said  employ¬ 
ers'  newspapers. 

6.  Restrained  and  coerced  and 
are  restraining  and  coercing 

(a)  Employes  of  the  employ¬ 
ers  herein  in  the  exercise  of 
the  rights  guaranteed  in  Section 
7  of  the  Act  by  all  of  the  acts 
and  conducts  set  forth  and  by 
other  acts  and  conducts. 

(b)  The  employers  in  the  se¬ 
lection,  of  their  representatives 
for  the  purpose  of  adjustment 
of  grievances  by  seeking  to  com¬ 
pel  said  employers  to  hire  and 
retain  in  their  employ  only 
those  foremen  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  said  unions. 

7.  Flatly  informed  employers 
that 

(a)  They  know  what  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical 
Union's  program  for  avoiding 
the  Labor  Management  Rela¬ 
tions  Act,  1947.  is. 

(b)  There  can  be  no  contract 
and  no  meeting  of  the  minds  in 
compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  that  Act. 

(c)  The  union  will  continue 
to  enforce  its  closed  shop  pol¬ 
icy,  including  the  requirement 
that  all  composing  room  fore¬ 
men  must  be  members  of  the 
union  and  retain  their  author¬ 
ity  to  hire,  fire,  assign  to  work 
and  participate  in  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  grievances. 
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(d)  Union  law  must  be  ob¬ 
served  by  publisher  employers 
even  where  in  conflict  with  the 
Labor  Management  Relations 
Act,  1947. 

(e)  Conditions  of  employment 
will  be  unilaterally  imposed  by 
the  union  and  any  publisher 
failing  to  comply  with  them  will 
be  struck. 

It  is  further  alleged  that  since 
August  23,  1947,  many  contracts 
between  publishers,  members  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  and  the 
unions  have  expired  and  that  be¬ 
tween  now  and  December  31, 
1947,  many  more  contracts  be¬ 
tween  said  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  and 
the  unions  will  expire.  The  total 
of  those  which  have  already  ex¬ 
pired  and  of  those  which  will 
expire  between  now  and  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1947,  involves  239  daily 
and 'or  Sunday  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  185  cities  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  also  alleged  that  the  In¬ 
ternational  T.vpographical  Union 
by  its  President  and/or  its  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Council  has  instructed 
its  subordinate  local  unions  to 
serve  notice  of  termination  of 
contracts  in  all  cases  where 
contracts  between  said  subordin¬ 
ate  locals  and  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  have  expir^  or  are 
about  to  expire;  that  said  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  and/or  the 
Executive  Council  of  said  Union 
have  further  instructed  their 
subordinate  locals  not  to  nego¬ 
tiate  any  new  contracts  and 
from  the  date  of  expiration  of 
contracts  not  to  permit  their 
members  to  work  for  newspaper 
publishers  except  upon  condi¬ 
tions  of  employment  unilateral¬ 
ly  laid  down  by  said  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union 
through  its  President  and/or  its 
Executive  Council;  that  these 


conditions  of  employment  re¬ 
quire  publishers  if  they  accept 
said  conditions  of  employment 
to  conspire  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  'iS'pographical  Union  and 
its  subordinate  unions  to  vio¬ 
late  the  Act  and  in  furtherance 
of  said  conspiracy  to  violate  said 
Act  by  maintaining  a  closed 
shop  under  which  only  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  in  good  stand¬ 
ing  may  work  or  be  hired  to 
work  in  the  composing  rooms  of 
publishers  and  further  by  re¬ 
quiring  publishers  to  retain  in 
their  employ  or  to  hire  only 
those  foremen  who  are  members 
of  the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  and  to  grant  to  such 
foremen  the  exclusive  right  to 
hire,  fire,  discipline  and  assign 
to  work  employees  in  said  pub¬ 
lishers’  composing  rooms;  and 
still  further  to  require  said  pub¬ 
lishers  to  agree  to  the  interna¬ 
tional  laws  of  said  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  laying  down  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  performance  of 
work  in  said  publishers’  com¬ 
posing  rooms  which  embrace 
the  right  of  the  unions  to  carry 
on  boycotts  in  violation  of  the 
Act  and  to  require  the  publish¬ 
ers  in  the  nature  of  an  exaction 
to  pay  compensation  for  services 
not  performed  or  not  to  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  unions’  members. 

It  is  also  alleged  that  on  Au¬ 
gust  21,  1947,  the  89th  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  meeting  in 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  adopted  a 
“collective  bargaining  policy” 
declaring  the  union’s  intention 
to  sign  no  new  contracts  with 
employers  and  restraining  mem¬ 
bers  from  accepting  employment 
when  existing  contracts  expire 
except  under  “conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment”  to  be  unilaterally 
imposed  by  the  union.  Said  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  policy 
adopted  by  said  International 
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dates,  the  courts  could  rule 
them  legal  contracts,"  Sinnig 
said. 

He  declared  that  the  principal 
difficulty  in  the  “conditions  of 
employment”  idea  was  that  in 
too  many  cases  publishers  "are 
afraid  of  the  wrath  of  the  Amer 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  if  they  go  along  with 
them." 

Sinnig  pointed  out  the  idea 
was  not  new;  that  in  the  days 
before  the  T-H  Act  it  had  been 
used  by  ITU  in  14  states  in 
which  there  were  closed  shop 
bans. 

'Only  Spreading  It' 

"We’re  only  spreading  it  to 
the  other  34  states,”  he  com¬ 
mented,  and  added,  “We  are  not 
evading  the  T-H  Law,  oniy 
avoiding  it  because  we  don’t 
want  to  become  entangled  with 
it.” 

Sinnig  said  the  ITU  claimed 
jurisdiction  over  operators  of 
tape  -  perforating  teletype  ma¬ 
chines  which  can  be  attached 
directly  to  composing  machine 
keyboards,  “although  in  many 
cases  publishers  will  employ 
girls  at  $30  a  week  to  operate 
them.” 

The  conference  selected 
Youngstown,  O.,  as  the  site  for 
the  81st  meeting  in  April,  and 
elected  Carl  Perrs,  Dayton,  pres¬ 
ident. 


Typographical  Union  at  its 
meeting  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was 
laid  down  as  a  policy  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  by  said  union  so  long  as 
the  Labor  Management  Rela¬ 
tions  Act  remains  in  effect  and 
was  laid  down  by  said  Conven¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose,  inter  alia, 
of 

(a)  refusing  to  bargain  col¬ 
lectively; 

(b)  refusing  to  enter  into  any 
signed  contracts  as  a  result  of 
collective  bargaining; 

(c)  maintaining  the  closed 
shop; 

(d)  prohibiting  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  any  foreman  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  union; 

(e)  maintaining  the  union’s 
practice  of  boycotting; 

(f>  maintaining  the  union’s 
practice  of  featherbedding; 

(g)  superimposing  the  union’s 
own  laws  and  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  the  relations  between  its 
members  and  their  employers 
on  the  Labor  Management  Re¬ 
lations  Act,  1947;  and 

(h)  prohibiting  its  members 
from  working  or  accepting  em¬ 
ployment  except  in  compliance 
with  said  policy,  all  of  which 
purposes  and  the  acts  imple¬ 
menting  them  are  in  violation 
of  and  in  defiance  of  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act,  1947. 

Wherefore,  the  newspaper 
publisher  employers,  members 
of  said  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  who  are 
threatened  with  immediate  and 
irreparable  damage  request  the 
Board  for  immediate  relief  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Labor  Management  Rela¬ 
tions  Act,  1947. 

■ 

Parmelee  Named 

Edward  T.  Parmelee  has 
joined  the  research  and  pro¬ 
motion  department  of  Moloney, 
Regan  &  Schmitt,  publishers 
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Not  again  this  year,  please. 

hy  not  ?  hat  better  way  to  show 
what  active  spenders  New  England 
people  are? 

^eah.  I  know  .  .  .  but  fall,  football  ifs 
all  so  obvious.  It’s  corny. 

Vl'ell,  suppose  then  I  write  about 
leather.  New  England,  you  know,  is 
the  big  leather  market  of  the  country — 
boots  and  shoes;  leather  belting, 
wallets,  luggage,  dog  collars,  novel¬ 
ties  .  .  . 

You  mean,  it’s  one  of  the  diversified 
industries  that  keeps  New  England 
stable  and  prosperous? 

That’s  exactly  what  I  mean.  But  I  can 
go  even  further. 

What  do  you  mean? 

Well,  where  do  people  wear  the  most 
clothes?  Bundled  up  at  a  football 
game,  don’t  they?  And  what’s  the  big 
woolen  goods  center  of  the  U.  S.  A.? 

\^Tiy  any  dope  knows  that.  New  Eng¬ 
land,  of  course.  And  when  you  throw 
in  other  textiles — cottons,  velvets,  car¬ 
pets — as  well  as  the  big  textile  machin¬ 
ery  why  you’ve  got  .  .  . 

Listen,  I’m  the  copywriter  around  here. 
I  get  the  punch  lines.  What  you  were 
trving  to  say  is  that  New  England’s  big 
textile  business  means  steady,  sizeable 
payrolls. 

Right!  And  steady  payrolls  mean  .  .  . 

Steadv  customers  for  advertised  pro¬ 
ducts  in  New  Fhigland’s  great  network 
of  newspapers. 


Sell  the  new  I\EW  England 
through  NEWSPAPERS 


ED 


MAINE — Bmiot  Dally  Nawi  (M). 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  CoMord 
Monilot-Palriol  (E),  Kaant  jil¬ 
aal  (E).  Manchaita  Union  Laadat 
(MAE) 


VERMONT-Bant  Tinas  (E),  Ban 
nintton  Bannar  (E),  BuHinglon  Fra< 
Prats  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS— Alhol  Dail^ 
H  wt  (E),  Bavarly  Tinas  Betia 
GoBa  (MAE),  Boston  Globa  (S] 


Boston  Pott  (M),f  Boston  Pott  (S), 
Boston  Racord  A  Anarican  (Ml^, 
Bolton  Sunday  Advartisar  (S), 
Brockton  Entarprisa  A  Tinas  (E), 
Capa  Cod  Standard-Tinas,  Hyan- 
nit  (E),  Fall  Rivar  Harald  Haws 
(E),  Fitchburf  ^ntinal  (E)  Havar- 
hill  Gasatta  (E),  LawiaiKa  Eaila- 
Tribana  (MAE),  Lynn  Han  (E), 
Naw  Badfoid  Snnday  Standaro- 
Tinas  (S),  Naw  Badlord  Standard 
Tinas  (E),  North  Adant  Transcript 
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(E),  PittiAald  Barkthira  Easla  (E), 
Taunton  Gaxatta  (E),  Waltham  Newt 
Tribuna  (E),  Woicastar  Talaaran  and 
Evaning  GMatta  (MAE),  Worcastar 
Sunday  Talaaran  ($). 

RHODE  ISLAND  — Pawtuckat 
Tinas  (E),  Watt  Warwick  Pawtucket 
Valley  Daily  T  nas  (E),  Providanca 
Baliatin  (E),  Iftovidanca  Joamal 
(M),  Providanca  Joamal  (S),  Woon¬ 
socket  Cail  (E). 

CONNECTKUT— Bridgeport  Post 


(S),  Bridgeport  Post-Tclegran  (MAE), 
Danbury  Newt-Tinat  (E),  Hartford 
Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant  (S), 
Hartford  Tina  U),  Meriden  Journal 
(E),  MeridanflCsacord  (M),  New 
Britain  Hamid  (E),  New  Haven 
Ragistar  (EAS),  New  London  Day 
(E),  Norwalk  Hour  (E),  NorwJth 
Bailatia  and  Record  (MAE),  Water- 
busy  Republican  A  Anarican 
(MAE),  Waterbury  RapubliM 
(EAS). 
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Ontario’s  Premier 
Hits  Newsprint  Probe 


TORONTO — Premier  George  A. 

■Drew  of  Ontario,  host  to  the 
U.S.  Congressmen  and  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  and  Canadian 
newsprint  manufacturers  here 
Tuesday  night  at  dinner,  called 
the  current  U.S.  anti  trust  ac¬ 
tions  against  Canadian  com¬ 
panies  "extremely  ill  advised 
and  not  in  keeping  with  that 
magnificent  spirit  of  interna¬ 
tional  good-will  which  has  been 
an  example  to  the  whole  world 
for  so  many  years.” 

He  declared  there  is  no  mys¬ 
tery  surrounding  the  Canadian 
newsprint  industry  —  “neither 
the  Ontario  Government  nor 
this  industry  has  anything  to 
hide.”  Complete  information  on 
industry  practices  and  finances 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Ontario 
government  and  available  to 
anyone  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 
he  said. 

'Nothing  to  Hide' 

"While  there  is  nothing  to 
hide  I  must  say  that  I  would 
be  extremely  disappointed  if 
any  Canadian  company  complied 
with  a  subpoena  to  produce  its 
records  in  the  U.S.  I  would 
expect  any  American  to  be 
equally  disappointed  if  any  com 
pany  in  this  country  complied 
with  similar  demands  should 
they  ever  be  made  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  proceedings  instituted 
in  this  country  under  our  own 
Anti-Combines  Laws  against 
companies  carrying  on  business 
in  the  U.S.” 

As  for  price.  Premier  Drew 
said,  “I  am  satisfied  that  far 
from  adopting  restrictive  prac¬ 
tices  to  raise  prices,  the  Can¬ 
adian  newsprint  industry  has 
cooperated  to  keep  prices  at  a 
reasonable  level.”  He  men¬ 
tioned  the  increased  production 
figures  in  Canada  and  revealed 
he  has  "been  approached  by 
representatives  of  several  for¬ 
eign  governments  offering  prices 
far  beyond  the  prevailing  prices 
for  large  blocks  of  newsprint.” 

The  price  is  still  $26  below 
the  1920  contract  price  and,  he 
said,  he  is  not  aware  of  any 
other  major  commodity  in  that 
same  position. 

As  for  the  shortage  of  demand 
over  supply  in  the  U.S..  he 
noted  that  the  current  shortage 
amounted  to  25%  of  the  news¬ 
print  capacity  in  the  U.S.  that 
has  been  turned  to  other  more 
profitable  grades  in  the  last  20 
years.  If  the  shortage  is  so  im¬ 
portant  to  the  U.S.  Government, 
he  suggested  they  tell  those 
mills  that  have  converted  to 
turn  back  one-quarter  of  that 
tonnage  to  newsprint  and  the 
shortage  will  disappear. 

Rep.  Clarence  J.  Brown,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  committee 
meeting  with  the  Canadian 
manufacturers,  also  told  the 
dinner  guests  of  his  and  his 
committee’s  disapproval  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  activities 
regarding  the  Canadian  firms. 
He  revealed  that  members  of 
his  committee  have  protested  to 
the  U.S.  executive  branch  re 


garding  these  actions. 

Citing  his  own  “peculiar  brush 
with  bureaucracy,”  Chairman 
Brown,  owner  of  four  weeklies 
in  Ohio,  told  of  a  Wage  and 
Hour  investigator  who  visited 
his  plant.  The  inspector  found 
that  one  of  the  office  girls 
picked  up  the  mail  at  the  post 
office  in  the  morning  and 
dropped  off  some  on  the  way 
home  at  night.  According  to 
the  investigator's  stop  watch, 
Mr.  Brown  owed  the  girl  back¬ 
pay  at  time  and  a  half  for  the 
hour  per  week  she  spent  doing 
this.  He  Wcis  also  subject  to 
penalties,  the  prober  said. 

Moral  Seen 

"I  telephoned  the  head  of  the 
department  from  whence  this 
bureaucratic  official  came  and 
told  him  to  tell  the  whole  U.S. 
Government  to  go  to  hell,”  Mr. 
Brown  said.  “That  was  the  last 
I  heard  of  the  case.”  He  re¬ 
marked  that  if  the  Ontario  Pre¬ 
mier  and  the  Canadian  manu¬ 
facturers  could  draw  a  moral  or 
suggestion  from  his  action  they 
were  welcome  to  it. 

In  opening  the  sessions  Tues¬ 
day  morning,  both  Premier 
Drew  and  Chairman  Brown 
made  similar  references  to  the 
anti-trust  actions.  “We  have  a 
Combines  Act  in  this  country 
and  I  don't  know  of  any  sub- 
peonas  being  issued  against  sup¬ 
pliers  of  U.S.  comic  strips  and 
features  because  they  are  in 
short  supply  here.  This  method 
of  getting  together  is  better  than 
attempts  to  take  extra-territorial 
action  which  properly  is  for  the 
courts  of  the  country  in  which 
the  activity  takes  place,”  Pre¬ 
mier  Drew  said. 

Chairman  Brown  said:  "I  as¬ 
sure  you  that  none  of  this  group 
carries  blanket  subpoenas  with 
them.”  He  acknowledged  his 
committee  has  no  authority  in 
Canada,  stating  this  was  not  a 
hearing  but  an  effort  to  gather 
facts  and  information  on  the  fu 
ture  production  of  newsprint. 
He  thanked  the  Canadians  for 
their  splendid  cooperation. 

■ 

Pepler,  Koroleff 
Named  in  Canada 

Appointment  of  W.  A.  E.  Pep¬ 
ler  as  manager  of  the  Wood¬ 
lands  Section  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  and 
of  A.  Koroleff  as  director  of 
Woodlands  Research  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Research  Institute  of 
Canada  was  announced  in  a 
joint  statement  by  R.  M.  Fowler, 
president  of  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association,  and  by  Dr. 
Otto  Maass,  general  director  of 
Pulp  and  Paper  Research  Insti¬ 
tute. 

Koroleff  has  been  forester¬ 
secretary  and  manager  of  the 
Woodlands  Section  for  the  last 
20  years.  Pepler  is  presently 
manager  of  ttie  Quebec  Forest 
Industries  Association  and  is 
also  secretary-manager  of  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  Pulpwood  Committee, 
which  is  being  dissolved. 


Paper  Production 
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divided  into  four  parts:  World 
capacity,  demand  and  supply; 
U.S.  demand  and  supply:  Cana¬ 
dian  capacity  and  production; 
and  comparative  data  on  prices 
and  costs.  It  included  nine 
charts  and  14  statistical  tables 
illustrating  the  information.  It 
revealed : 

1.  In  1939  world  newsprint 
capacity  exceeded  demand  by 
2,413,000  tons.  In  1947  world 
capacit.v  is  about  one  million 
tons  less  than  in  1939  while  es¬ 
timated  world  demand  (after 
allowing  for  governmental  re¬ 
strictions  in  various  countries) 
is  nearly  800,000  tons  greater. 
Capacity  still  exceeds  this  de¬ 
mand  by  nearly  600,000  tons. 

2.  Measured  in  this  way, 
there  should  be  a  tight  fit  but 
no  real  shortage  of  supply.  But, 
of  the  diminished  world  ca¬ 
pacity,  1,734,000  tons  is  stand¬ 
ing  idle.  The  result  is  a  present 
world  shortage  of  about  1,140,- 
000  tons,  or  something  over  10% 
of  demand,  and  1,051,000  tons  in 
1948. 

The  present  idle  machine  ca¬ 
pacity  in  the  world,  available 
for  operation  if  raw  materials 
and  minor  repairs  were  provid¬ 
ed  (not  including  capacity  de¬ 
stroyed  during  the  war)  exceeds 
the  current  supply  shortage  by 
about  500,000  tons.  “To  date  the 
only  cure  for  the  shortage  has 
seemed  to  rest  in  new  capacity 
somewhere;  these  figures  indi¬ 
cate  that  a  much  quicker,  more 
practical  and  more  economical 
cure,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
may  be  available  through  ex¬ 
isting  capacity  which  is  stand¬ 
ing  idle,”  the  Association  said. 

Capacity  9,403.000  Tons 

In  1947  world  newsprint  ma¬ 
chine  capacity  is  9.403,000  tons 
with  only  7,669,000  tons  actually 
in  use.  Actual  demand  is  placed 
at  8,820.000  tons  with  7,680,000 
tons  production  expected.  Ca¬ 
pacity  lost  during  the  war, 
destroyed  or  turned  to  other 
grades  of  paper,  represented: 
300.000  tons  in  U.S.;  375.000 

United  Kingdom;  160,000  Fin¬ 
land  and  Norway;  450.000  Ger¬ 
many:  and  100,000  Japan.  It 
was  pointed  out  the  U.S.  lost 
one  third  of  the  total  through 
changeover  of  mills. 

Of  the  present  1,700.000  tons 
of  idle  capacity  in  1947,  the 
bulk  of  it  is  represented  as 
follows:  450.000  tons  in  Britain 
for  lack  of  pulp  and  labor;  375.- 
000  tons  in  Scandinavia  for  lack 
of  fuel;  227,000  tons  in  France 
and  Germany  and  131,000  tons 
in  Japan,  both  for  lack  of  pulp 
and  labor. 

Of  total  actual  world  demand 
the  U.S.  accounts  for  about  56% 
in  1947-48  and  will  receive  about 
61%  of  the  expected  available 
supply. 

3.  In  the  U.S.,  maximum  1947 
demand  is  estimated  as  4,960,000 
tons  and  the  expected  supply  is 
4,725.000  tons.  The  1947  short¬ 
age  in  U.S.  is  thus  about  235,000 
tons,  or  5%  of  maximum  de¬ 
mand.  Compared  with  the  1935- 
39  average,  the  1946-48  supply 
for  U.S.  consumers  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  1,000,000  tons  a 


year;  for  the  rest  of  the  world 
there  is  a  decrease  of  abou; 
1,500,000  tons  a  year. 

4.  U.S.  demand  shows  a  steal 
ily  upward  trend  over  a  60-year 
period  starting  in  1890.  Cut 
rent  U.S.  demand  is  consider 
ably  in  excess  of  this  trend 
On  the  basis  of  the  60-year  rec 
ord,  the  present  period  of  de 
mand  in  excess  of  the  long 
term  trend  w’ill,  in  due  course, 
be  balanced  by  a  dip  below  it 

“In  U.S.  sources  of  supply  the 
outstanding  feature  is  the  steady 
increase  in  supply  from  Canada 
through  the  23  years  of  1925  47 
Even  during  the  past  eight 
years,  since  1939,  U.S.  supply 
from  Canada  has  increased  by 
1,387,000  tons  or  63'':  .  Canada 
is  presently  shipping  to  U.S 
consumers  81  to  82':  of  total 
Canadian  output,”  the  Associa¬ 
tion  said. 

The  U.S.  use  of  newsprint 
was  traced  from  a  total  of  2(io. 
000  tons  or  six  pounds  per  capita 
in  1890  to  an  estimated  1947 
demand  (if  supply  were  un¬ 
limited)  of  4,960,000  tons  and 
almost  70  pounds  per  capita.  A 
chart  depicting  the  long-term 
trend  line  of  U.S.  consumption 
showed  actual  consumption  run¬ 
ning  above  the  trend  in  1925-30. 
1937,  and  since  1946.  In  ^ 
tween  were  dips  in  the  actual 
consumption  below  the  trend 
line.  It  was  the  contention  of 
the  Association  that  ‘current 
consumption  and  demand  are 
substantially  above  the  long¬ 
term  trend  line  and  it  is  to  lx 
expected  that  there  will  come 
a  period  of  balancing  again 
when  consumption  will  drop 
below  the  trend  line."  There 
was  no  indication  given  as  when 
that  might  take  place.  Several 
publishers  disputed  this  point 

Shipments  from  Canada  to 
U.S.  have  risen  from  1,295.000 
tons  in  1925  to  an  estimated 
3.581,000  tons  in  1947,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  2.860,000  tons  or  176'!), 
the  Association  stated.  Com¬ 
pared  with  1939  the  1947  figure 
shows  an  increase  in  eight  years 
of  1.387.000  tons  or  63^'.  Sup¬ 
ply  from  U.S.  mills  in  the  same 
periods,  show's  a  decrease  of 
71'7,000  tons  or  47'..''  since  1925, 
and  152,000  tons  or  16',r  since 
1939,  U,S.  consumers  will  re¬ 
ceive  4,725,000  tons  in  1947— 
790,000  from  U,S„  234,000  from 
Newfoundland.  120,000  from 
Europe,  and  the  balance  from 
Canada. 

5.  Canadian  capacity  shows  an 
average  increase  of  116,000  tons 
a  year  through  the  25  years  of 
1925-50.  The  estimated  increase 
between  1947  and  1950  is  300,- 
000  tons.  It  was  explained  this 
is  being  accomplished  without 
new  mill  construction  but  by 
improved  and  speedier  methods 
of  production,  also  the  addition 
of  one  new  machine.  The  As¬ 
sociation  pointed  out  this  300,- 
000  tons  “is  equivalent  to  build¬ 
ing,  each  year,  a  new  mill  such 
as  the  Coosa  River  project  in 
Alabama,  or  six  new  mills  such 
as  the  mill  at  Lufkin,  Tex. 

6.  Canadian  shipments  m 
1947  show  an  increase  of  v 
393,000  tons  over  the  1935-39 
prewar  average.  Of  this  in¬ 
crease,  U.S.  consumers  nre  ^ 
ceiving  1,295,000  tons  or  93/». 
Compared  with  prewar,  Cana- 

(Continued  on  page  74) 
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the  first  two  and  200,000  tons  for 
the  third.  Mr.  Fowler  explained 
it  was  impossible  to  get  break 
downs  of  newsprint  figures  from 
other  companies  making  all 
grades  of  paper. 

The  total  figures  for  the  three 
companies  showed  investment 
by  owners  in  1931  of  $44,687,000. 
There  were  no  profits  and  no 
dividends  until  1937  when  .8% 
profit  was  earned  but  no  divi¬ 
dends  paid.  There  was  a  loss 
in  1938,  a  slight  profit  in  1939 
but  no  dividends  and  the  first 
dividend  was  paid  in  1940.  Earn¬ 
ings  in  that  year  amounted  to 
3,7',  and  dividends  were  1%. 
There  was  a  drop  in  earnings  to 
1.8'^c  in  1943  and  a  rise  since 
then  to  9.6  in  1946.  A  5.5%  divi¬ 
dend  was  paid  in  1946.  “The 
three  companies  fared  somewhat 
better  than  the  industry  aver¬ 
age  in  shipments  during  most  of 
these  years  and  in  the  16-year 
period  as  a  whole,  ”  it  was  stated. 

Mr.  Ambridge  presented  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  Bank  of  Canada 
.showing  the  pulp  and  paper  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  lowest  position  of 
10  major  industries  on  net  re¬ 
turn  on  investment  from  1936-45. 
Net  income  for  this  entire  in¬ 
dustry  averaged  5.6%.  and  divi¬ 
dends  3.1%.  It  was  reported,  as 
an  example,  that  newsprint  was 
only  26%  of  International's  total 
product,  accounted  for  17%  of 
the  gross  revenue  and  only  7% 
of  the  net  profits. 

Mr.  Brown  noted  the  1946 
earnings  of  the  three  newsprint 
companies  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  if  earnings  stayed  there 
prices  would  not  be  raised. 

Mr.  Fowler  stated  he  did  not 
think  the  Canadians  had  gone 
beyond  a  fair  price  and  cited  the 
cost  figures  also  indicating  costs 
would  be  higher  next  year. 

Mr.  Little  objected  to  publi¬ 
cation  of  paper  companies’  finan¬ 
cial  reports  in  the  U.  S.  and  in 
file  ANPA  bulletins  as  mislead¬ 
ing.  He  said  they  are  not  com¬ 
pared  with  the  early  years  when 
most  companies  were  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  they  did  not  give  an 
indication  of  the  capital  em¬ 
ployed.  To  imply  that  pulp  and 
paper  profits  is  indicative  of 
newsprint  earnings  is  mislead¬ 
ing,”  he  said. 


NEWS! 


installation  engineers 

In  the  installation  of  newspaper 
presses  and  eouipment.  our  serv¬ 
ice  is  very  unusual — every  type 
of  work  is  handled  by  special¬ 
ists;  we  have  the  larg-est  Truck- 
ina  Division  in  the  East,  with 
I.C.C.  and  P.S.C.  riahts;  we  aive 
34  hour  emeraency  8er\'ice:  we 
are  familiar  with  every  make  of 
press;  Our  service  is  NATION¬ 
WIDE. 

Kr»t  in  Nation-Wide  Service 


Li'l  Abner 
Ventures  Into 
Syndicateland 

While  the  U.  S.  District  Court 
in  New  York  City  considers  mo¬ 
tions  in  the  Cartoonist  A1  Capp’s 
$14,000,000  suit  against  United 
Feature  Syndicate  and  United 
Press  for  the  .syndicate’s  han¬ 
dling  of  “Li’l  Abner,"  Capp  has 
turned  his  pencil  to  a  syndicate 
subject  for  a  Sunday  continuity. 

Beginning  with  the  Oct.  10 
release  Capp.  who  created 
"Fearless  Fosdick”  in  a  satirical 
vein,  retails  the  business  adven¬ 
tures  of  “Rockwell  P.  Squeeze- 
blood,’’  head  of  the  Squeeze- 
blood  Comic  Strip  Syndicate, 
who  admits  he  is  “never  wrong 
about  anything.’’ 

To  Squeezeblood.  so  runs  the 
continuity,  come  two  cartoonists, 
McIntosh  and  Baldwin,  with  a 
strip  about  a  mighty  arm  that 
goes  around  righting  wrongs. 


powered  by  a  propeller.  The 
pair  say  they  have  “worked  our 
hearts  out  for  three  years”  on 
“Jack  Jawbreaker."  Squeeze- 
blood  signs  them  to  a  contract 
with  fine  print  which  he  later 
puts  under  a  magnifying  glass 
so  that.  Abner  can  read: 

“And  we,  the  undersigned, 
agree  ‘Jack  Jawbreaker’  is  the 
exclusive  property,  creation  and 
brain_  child  of  Squeezeblood 
Syndicate  and  that  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  writing,  and  drawing  it. 
we  will  accept  any  sum,  deemed 
fair  by  Mister  Squeezeblood.’’ 

Comes  the  third  Sunday  and 
loads  of  orders  for  the  feature. 
Says  Abner:  “My!  Them  boys’ll 
be  rich!!” 

Squeezeblood:  “Them? — Rich? 
Nonsense,  lad!! — luckily  they’re 
protected  from  the  curse  of 
wealth  by  Squeezeblood  Syndi¬ 
cate.  'Those  boys  created  “Jack 
Jawbreaker”  in  poverty!!  Pov¬ 
erty  is  the  greatest  inspiration 
to  creative  genius.  I  won’t  let 
all  this  wealth  spoil  those  inno 
cent  boys.” 


At  this  point  the  owner  of  the 
"Blattsville  Bugle”  rushes  in  of¬ 
fering  $500  a  week  for  the  comic. 

Squeezeblood:  “You  can  have 
•Jack  Jawbreaker’ — on  one  con¬ 
dition — that  you  pay  me  $5  a 
week  for  it,  instead  of  $500!! 
But  you  must  also  buy  ‘Mother 
Squeezeblood’s  Daily  Recipe.’ 
That’ll  cost  you  $495  a  week.” 

"It  isn’t  worth  a  nickel.”  re¬ 
joins  the  publisher,  but  agrees, 
and  Squeezeblood  explains  to 
Li’l  Abner:  “So  you  see — in¬ 
stead  of  getting  an  extra  $250 
a  week —  they  get  a  safe,  sane 
two-and-a-half  bucks!!  The  rest 
goes  to  Mother  Squeezeblood!! 
Er-ahem — I  am  Mother  Squeeze¬ 
blood!  .  .  .  And  the  nicest  part 
of  it  all  is  it’s  perfectly  legal  ” 
■ 

Student  Editors 
To  Visit  U.  N. 

Chicago — Seventy -five  Chicago 
high  school  student^  editors  will 
be  guests  of  the  Chicago  Sun  to 
visit  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  in  New  York. 


•TO  SUL  ItFl  mOMMCi  RiOUtRFS 
SPecm  TRRfR/RO  ->  TROe  OR  FRLSer 


The  lady  is  right!  That  state¬ 
ment  is  true  of  most  life 
insurance  companies  today. 

It  is  certainly  true  of  The 
Mutual  Life. 

The  young  men  who  join 
our  sales  force  are  enrolled  in 
an  intensive  three-year  training 
course.  We  include  classroom  lec¬ 
tures,  supervised  study  and  written 
Assignments.  Each  student  also 
does  practical  field  work  in  selling, 
so  he  can  earn  while  he  learns. 

The  Training  Program  is  divided 
into  three  phases.  In  our  Basic 
School,  the  trainee  absorbs  the 
fundamentals  of  life  insurance  and 
the  Mutual  Life  philosophy  of 
service;  he  learns  how  to  solve 


more  complex  problems  of  estate 
planning  in  the  Intermediate  and 
Advanced  Schools. 

As  a  result  of  his  training,  each 
Mutual  Life  representative  develops 
into  a  competent  life  insurance 
advisor,  capable  of  providing  pro¬ 
fessional  service  to  his  clients.  We 
believe  that  our  policyholders — and 
the  American  public — will  benefit 
tremendously  from  the  services 
offered  by  a  well-trained  sales  force. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


1 


34  Nassau  Street,  New  York  5,  N  Y. 


Alexander  E.  Patterson,  President 
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Wage  Raise, 

No  Contract 
In  Columbus,  O. 

Columbus,  O.  —  Members  of 
the  Columbus  Typographical 
Union  employed  by  the  three 
daily  newspapers  here  were 
working  this  week  without  a 
formal  contract  for  the  first 
time  in  years,  but  there  was  no 
change  in  publishing  operations 
as  a  result. 

The  union’s  contract  expired 
Oct.  3  and  in  line  with  the  ITU 
policy  of  no  formal  contracts, 
none  was  signed.  Instead  the 
union  and  the  publishers 
reached  an  “understanding”  as 
to  wages. 

The  “understanding”  resulted 
in  a  scale  increase  of  $7.50  per 
week,  bringing  the  day  scale  to 
$85.50  and  the  night  pay  to 
$90.50  on  the  basis  of  a  371^- 
hour  week. 

Edward  M.  Karnes,  president 
of  the  Columbus  Typographical 
Union,  said,  “We  are  just  go¬ 
ing  along  under  this  understand¬ 
ing  .  .  .  nothing  is  changed  ex¬ 
cept  we  have  no  formal  signed 
contract,  and  we  have  complete 
confidence  that  the  employers 
will  abide  fully  by  this  under¬ 
standing  and  I  know  the  union 
intends  to  do  so.  That's  all 
there  is  to  it.” 

The  papers  involved  are  the 
Ohio  State  Journal,  CoUimbut 
Dispatch  and  Columbus  Citizen. 

m 

Court  Orders  Trial 
Of  Pearson  Action 

The  West  Virginia  Supreme 
Court  by  a  divided  vote  has  re¬ 
fused  to  rule  in  advance  of  trial 
on  Columnist  Drew  Pearson’s 
libel  suit  against  Editor  R.  J. 
Funkhouser  and  the  Blakeley 
Corp.,  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Jefferson  Republican,  Ranson, 
W.  V. 

The  court’s  action  upholds  the 
circuit  court’s  ruling  on  techni¬ 
calities  which  might  have  im¬ 
peded  or  prevented  trial  of  the 
Bell  Syndicate  columnist’s  $100,- 
000  suit. 

Cause  of  the  suit  was  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  newspaper  last,  year 
following  appearance  of  the  col¬ 
umnist  as  a  forum  speaker  in 
Charleston.  W.  Va.  Funkhouser 
and  the  corporation  had  argued 
that  the  article  was  not  libelous 
and  that  the  objectionable 
parts  of  it  did  not  refer  to 
Mr.  Pearson. 

■ 

Paper  Prices  Boosted 
For  Canada  Magazines 

Toronto,  Ont.  —  P  e  r  i  o  dical 
Press  Association  of  Canada  has 
announced  another  increase  in 
book  paper  prices,  the  fifth  in¬ 
crease  periodicals,  farm  papers 
and  business  newspapers  have 
had  in  18  months.  Costs  are  now 
up  50%,  and  paper  represents 
20  to  25%  of  the  magazine  pub¬ 
lishing  costs.  An  increase  in  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  is  anticipated  by 
the  association,  which  states 
that  rates  are  only  up  5%  over 
the  1939  level  of  page  rate  per 
thousand  circulation. 


Paper  Production 

_ continued  from  page  72 

dian  supply  to  U.S.  consumers 
last  year  increased  by  47%  and 
this  year  will  increase  by  57%. 
Practically  all  the  increased 
production  over  prewar  is  thus 
going  to  the  U.S. 

Canadian  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion  comes  from  19  companies 
operating  35  mills.  With  1947 
production  at  4.396.000  tons,  or 
101.1%  of  rated  capacity.  1948 
production  will  be  4.519,000 
tons,  1949  will  be  4.618,000  tons, 
and  1950  will  be  4,650,000  tons, 
it  Wcis  estimated.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  stated  the  rate  of  increased 
capacity  over  25  years  has  been 
15  or  20%  faster  than  the  60- 
year  trend  of  increased  U.S.  de¬ 
mand  which  has  averaged  86,- 
000  tons  per  year. 

The  Association  added:  ‘‘Those 
who  feel  that  it  is  essential  to 
secure  large  additional  news¬ 
print  capacity  often  seem  to 
fall  into  a  common  mistake. 
The  mistake  is  an  apparent  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  only  way  to 
accomplish  this  purpose  is  to 
build  new  mills.  T^e  fact  is 
that  new  mills,  wherever  they 
may  be  located,  constitute  the 
slowest,  most  difficult,  and  most 
expensive  method  of  obtaining 
either  additional  production  or 
new  capacity.  The  truth  of  this 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
record  of  Canadian  production. 

Few  New  Facilities 

“In  practicability,  economy 
and  effectiveness  the  sequence 
of  methods  of  obtaining,  addi¬ 
tional  production  or  new  pro¬ 
duction  may  be  listed  as  fol¬ 
lows:  (a)  to  put  into  operation 
existing  machine  capacity  pres¬ 
ently  standing  idle;  (b)  to  ex¬ 
pand  by  modernization  and  im¬ 
provement,  the  productive  eflB- 
ciency  of  existing  machines;  (c) 
to  add  machines  to  existing 
mills  where  wood,  power  and 
other  facilities  are  already  es¬ 
tablished;  and  decidedly  the 
poorest  bet,  (d)  to  build  new 
mills  in  new  areas.” 

To  prove  this  statement,  the 
Association  revealed:  “Since 

1930  only  one  mill  has  been 
built  in  Canada  and  one  new 
machine,  to  replace  an  old  one, 
is  presently  under  construction. 
But,  in  the  20  years  of  1930-50. 
Canadian  rated  capacity  shows 
an  increase  of  over  1,000,000 
tons.” 

In  the  discussion  during  pres¬ 
entation  of  this  study.  Chair¬ 
man  Brown  gave  credit  to  the 
ANPA  for  helping  to  relieve  dis¬ 
tress  cases  caused  by  maladjust¬ 
ments  of  the  newsprint  distribu¬ 
tion  sytem.  He  said  there  was 
considerable  pressure  in  Con¬ 
gress  to  reinstitute  newsprint 
rationing  controls  and  said  it 
could  be  offset  if  12.000  to  15,- 
000  tons  extra  could  be  found 
for  the  small  publishers. 

Mr.  Fowler  observed  the  dis¬ 
tribution  picture  Is  getting  bet¬ 
ter.  A  year  ago,  he  said,  he  re¬ 
ceived  daily  a  “snowstorm”  of 
pleas  from  newspapers  in  sup¬ 
ply  difficulties.  This  has  drop¬ 
per  to  almost  nothing,  he  stated. 

W.  G.  Chandler,  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers,  chairman  of 
the  ANPA  newsprint  committee, 
gave  credit  to  the  newsprint  in¬ 


dustry  for  helping,  to  clear  up 
the  situation. 

Mr.  Brown  urged  that  some 
further  effort  should  be  made  to 
solve  the  problem  of  distribu¬ 
tion  to  small  papers.  He  con¬ 
demned  any  type  of  controlled 
economy  but  suggested  some 
sort  of  import  control  might 
work. 

Mr.  Fowler  stated  controls  in 
the  U.S.  would  not  work  unless 
backed  by  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  controls  in  Canada, 
which  are  unlikely  to  be  im¬ 
posed.  He  said  there  Is  a  legal 
limit  on  solving  the  distribution 
problem  by  the  cooperative  ef¬ 
fort  of  manufacturers,  adding 
the  best  method  is  through  the 
individual  action  of  newsprint 
companies  which  has  worked 
successfully  so  far. 

Jobbers  Blamed 

Mr.  Brown  laid  blame  for  the 
problem  to  a  few  jobbers  and 
brokers  who  have  been  selling 
paper  on  the  “grey  market” 
which  should  have  gone  to  their 
regular  customers.  Mr.  Fowler 
assured  him  the  manufacturers 
were  taking  care  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  individually,  spreading  out 
their  increased  production 
among  the  large  and  small  users 
and  in  some  cases  taking  on 
small  publishers  with  mill  con¬ 
tracts  when  their  jobbers  failed 
them. 

Mr.  Brown  emphasized  that 
he  wanted  to  see  the  “grey 
market”  broken  up.  “It  may 
not  be  illegal,  but  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  it’s  immoral,”  he  said. 

R.  C.  Doane,  vicepresident, 
Canadian  International  Paper 
Company,  volunteered  that  bis 
company  has  more  smaller  cus¬ 
tomers  than  any  other  manu¬ 
facturer  and  it  has  been  their 
intent  to  distribute  the  paper 
among  large  and  small  users  as 
fairly  as  possible.  He  said  that 
as  more  production  is  obtained 
it  is  apportioned  to  customers 
on  the  basis  of  10%  of  annual 
usage  to  the  first  500  tons  used 
and  5%  for  tonnage  o/er  that, 
so  that  the  small  users  thereby 
got  better  treatment  than  the 
la^e  users. 

K  M.  Little,  president.  Anglo- 
American,  said  the  attitude  of 
manufacturers  in  this  has  been 
in  complete  cooperation. 

D.  W.  Ambridge,  president  of 
Abitibi,  pleaded  for  Mr.  Brown 
to  let  the  manufacturers  know 
who  are  the  “rotten  cpples” 
among  the  jobbers  and  brokers. 
“We  can’t  turn  the  heat  on 
them  until  we  know  who  they 
are,”  he  said.  “Every  man  in 
the  room  is  anxious  to  clear  it 
up.” 

Mr.  Brown  said  his  committee 
didn’t  have  any  policemen,  but 
it  does  get  complaints  and  inves¬ 
tigates  them.  He  expressed  a 
willingness  to  pass  on  t-he  in¬ 
formation  to  the  Canadians. 

Regarding  production.  Mr. 
Fowler  said  it  was  his  belief 
that  Canadian  capacity  is  not 
reaching  the  end  of  its  develop¬ 
ment  if  its  forest  assets  are 
conserved  and  wisely  useo.  The 
trend  of  production  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  will  be  as  in  the  past,  he 
said,  not  by  concerted  action  of 
government  control  and  the 
companies  but  by  individual  in¬ 
itiative  and  enterprise  of  pri¬ 
vate  institutions.  There  has 


never  been  any  agreement  to 
expand  “by  so  much,”  he  said, 
and  the  figures  of  increased  pro^ 
duction  represent  the  composite 
of  individual  plant  decisions. 

Boxcar  Shortage 

The  boxcar  and  coal  situation 
might  prove  difficult  this  winter 
in  shipping  newsprint  from  the 
mills,  officials  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  stated.  Boxcars  are  still 
short  but  if  cars  are  returned 
promptly  through  U.S.  coopera 
tion  the  situation  may  not  be¬ 
come  critical.  Answering  a 
question  from  Mr.  Brown,  it 
was  stated  a  coal  strike  in  this 
country  would  seriously  affect 
the  newsprint  industrj-.  Those 
mills  using  coal  instead  of  hy¬ 
dro-electric  power  obtain  80^c 
of  their  coal  from  the  U.S.,  it 
was  revealed. 

Mr.  Friedberg.  committee 
counsel,  asked  if  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  to  import  some  of  the  idle 
newsprint  machines  from 
abroad.  The  Canadians  stated 
they  had  tried  to  buy  some  in 
France  but  the  French  were  not 
willing  to  sell  them. 

(The  fourth  part  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  study  devoted  to  price 
of  newsprint  and  costs  is  dealt 
with  in  another  article  in  this 
issue.) 

Attending  the  conference 
were: 

D.  W.  Ambridge.  president,  Abitibi 
Power  &  Paper  Co.;  W.  H.  Smith,  via- 
presid*  nt.  Abitibi;  T.  .\.  Hendry,  genenl 
sales  manager,  .\bitibi;  K.  M  Uttlr, 
[  resident;  Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  &  I^per 
Mills;  L.  T.  Bradley,  manager;  Beam 
\Voo<i  Fibre  Company:  R.  C.  Doaitt 
vicepresident,  C.vnadian  Intemational 
Paper  Company;  E.  L.  Crooker,  vicepres¬ 
ident.  Canadian  International:  L.  J. 
ndnap,  president.  Consolidated  Payer 
Corporation;  A.  L.  Dawe,  representatire, 
Consolidated:  R.  P.  Kernan,  president, 
Donnacona  Paper  Company:  E.  L.  (im- 
non.  vicepresideiit.  Donmacona ;  R.  F, 
Caldwell,  treasurer.  The  E.  B.  Eddy 
Company:  W  E.  Rowe,  president.  Tbe 
tireat  Lakes  Paper  Co. :  Charles  Enj- 
land.  assistant  to  president.  Great  Lakes 

\V.  A.  Delahey,  executive  vicejTesi 
dent.  Great  Lakes;  B.  T.  Waters,  gen 
eral  manager,  Mersey  Paper  Company; 
.\.  .\.  Schmon,  president;  The  Ontario 
PajK-r  Company:  T.  F.  Rlahiff,  assistant 
to  president.  Quebec  North  Shore  Paper 
Co.;  G.  H.  Fisk,  eastern  representative. 
Powell  River  Co..  Parific  Mills  Co.; 
().  .\.  Leitch,  assistant  s.ales  manaaer, 
Pacific  Mills;  Benton  R.  Cancell,  via- 
president.  Powell  River;  .\  C.  Price, 
vicepresident  in  charge  ot'  sales.  Pria 
llrothers:  P.  M.  Fox.  vicepresident.  St. 
I.awrence  Paper  Mills;  .-\.  G.  Jacqnes. 
assistant  general  manager,  St.  Lawrena; 

S.  Smith,  president.  The  Wriybt 
Company.  Inc.;  C.  II.  Sage,  president 
.Spruce  F'alls  Power  &  Paper  Co.: 
•George  Barber.  secretary  -  treasnrer. 
.‘spruce  F'alls;  R.  M.  tV'att.  assistant  to 
the  president,  Siiiuce  F\alls. 

R.  M.  Fowler,  president.  Newsprint 
.\ssociation  of  Canada:  Charles  Vininy 
chairman,  executive  committee.  Ne**- 
jirint  Association:  T.  B  Fallows,  chii' 
man,  Overseas  Committee.  N.-VC:  .T  H 
.Savage,  secretary.  N‘.\C :  Paul  KeHofl- 
president.  .Stevenson  Kellogg.  Ltd.'- 
W.  .-\.  E  Pepler.  secretary  rnanam 
Pulpwood  Comm:ttee  of  the  Pulp 
Paper  Industry  of  Canada. 

M’.  G.  Chandler,  Scripp_«-Bo^“ 
Newspapers;  John  Legler.  Scripps-Hov- 
ard  Newspapers:  David  W.  Hovt- 
Riirlitinfon  Frrr  Press;  Julius  O.  Afltr. 
Veto  York  Times:  F.  M.  Flynn.  Nw 
York  Xesvs;  Roy  Roherts. 

Citv  Star;  James  S.  ^^illov.  ^  Cow^ 
Puhlications.  Washington:  Buill  Ij- 
ll-idson,  lYoonsoekef  Call:  Daniel  Nio*- 
Piftshurph  Post  Gaiette:  R.  Steinherj^ 
Tlearst  Newspapers;  Gene  Rohb.  Hea^ 
Newspaners;  Fred  Danner,  b^**'*^ 
Press:  Thornton  Hall,  .Vete  Fork 
Tribune;  Herbert  Ponting.  Detroit  Stws 
Jrwin  Maier,  MUtt'aukee  Journal: 
lin  D.  Schurr,  South  Bend  Tnh**t- 
William  J,.  Fanning,  Westchester  CoW' 
tv  Newspapers:  James  S. 

Hammond  Times:  Charles  E  More*  • 
National  Editorial  .Association. 
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ITU  Policy  Workings 
Indicated  in  L.  I.  Case 


A  SUGGESTION  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union’s 
new  formula  for  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  was  revealed  in  the 
papers  filed  last  week  with  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
in  connection  with  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  Rockville  Centre 
(N.  Y.)  Nassau  Daily  Review 
Star  against  Local  915  of  the 
ITU. 

The  records  of  James  E.  Stiles, 
publisher  of  the  newspaper,  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  reciprocal  trad¬ 
ing  of  “conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment”  between  publishers  and 
local  unions  may  be  ITU’s  sub¬ 
stitute  for  more  traditional  ne¬ 
gotiations. 

The  publisher’s  report  of  the 
final  meeting  between  himself 
and  John  L.  Byrnes,  president 
of  Local  915,  state  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  “specifically  asked”  Mr. 
Stiles  to  present  his  own  “condi¬ 
tions,”  which,  the  union  official 
said,  would  be  forwarded  to 
Woc^rufl  Randolph,  president 
of  ITU. 

The  discussion  occurred  after 
Local  915  had  already  posted 
“conditions  of  employment” 
which  had  been  previously  ap¬ 
proved  by  Randolph. 

Mr.  Stiles  said  that  he  would 
consider  submitting  a  contract, 
but  the  local  union  president  re¬ 
plied  that  this  would  not  be 
acceptable. 

Mr.  Byrnes,  according  to  the 
'  publisher,  said  that  the  union 
would  not  bargain  with  the 
paper  in  relation  to  agreeing 
about  a  contract,  but  that  the 
union  would  “receive,  consider 
and  reserve  action  and  submit 
to  the  ITU  council  any  propos¬ 
als  of  ‘conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment’  which  might  be  offered 
by  the  employer.” 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Stiles  had 
wired  the  I'TU  president  to  in¬ 
tervene  “in  the  interests  of 
iMintaining  good  labor  rela¬ 
tions,”  and  threatened  to  resort 
to  the  NLRB  and  the  courts  if 
necessary. 

Mr.  Randolph  replied:  “As 
soon  as  possible  Representative 
(Robert  C.)  Kirkpatrick  will  re¬ 
turn  to  explain  to  our  local 
union  how  they  can  offer  to 
sign  contract  with  you  if  agree¬ 
ment  can  be  reached.” 

On  Sept.  27  and  28,  ITU  offi¬ 
cials  and  representatives  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  met  in  Chicago  to 
reconcile  differences  over  the 
“conditions  of  work”  formula. 

When  informed  that  the  meet¬ 
ing  had  failed.  Mr.  Stiles  wired 
the  ITU  president  that  in  view 
could  not  con¬ 
sider  Mr.  Randolph's  “cryptic 
telegram”  in  good  faith. 

On  Sept.  30,  Mr.  Randolph  re¬ 
plied:  “My  telegram  is  clear  and 
unequivocal.  Although  we  have 
no  way  of  controlling  any  inter¬ 
pretation  you  may  wish  to  place 
on  It,  with  a  little  cooperation 
instead  of  antagonistic  insistence 
on  the  last  ounce  of  flesh  pro¬ 
vided  by  misguided  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Taft-Hartley  innuendo. 


you  will  find  our  members  well 
prepared  to  match  faith  with 
publishers  anywhere,  anytime.” 

On  Oct.  2,  Mr.  Stiles  filed  his 
charge.^  that  the  union  had  re¬ 
fused  to  bargain  in  good  faith. 

The  negotiations  that  ended  in 
the  publisher’s  complaint  began 
on  May  10  and  11  of  this  year. 
Mr.  Stiles  papers  record  “con 
siderable  progress  made”  at 
later  meetings  on  June  11  and 
12,  except  on  wages,  hours  and 
the  lobster  shift. 

The  publishers  offered  an  in 
crease  in  pay  of  $4  per  week 
effective  July  2,  and  another  dol¬ 
lar  increase  effective  Jan.  1, 
1948. 

The  records  of  the  meetings 
at  that  time  state  that  when  the 
present  contract  became  effec¬ 
tive  Sept.  3,  1945,  the  scale  was 
increased  $5  per  week  bringing 
the  day  scale  up  to  $56. 

“During  1946,”  the  report  con¬ 
tinues,  “on  a  purely  voluntary 
basis  and  without  contract  re¬ 
quirements  the  publishers  raised 
the  wage  another  $7,  up  to  $63. 
Thus,  the  present  offer  of  $4  and 
$1  would  make  the  total  increase 
since  September  1945,  $17  per 
week.” 

■ 

Police  Beat  Up 
AP  Pholog  in  N.  Y. 

Murray  Becker,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Associated  Press 
in  New  York,  was  beaten  up 
by  police  in  New  York  Monday 
evening.  Becker  revealed  Thurs¬ 
day  he  was  driving  home  from 
the  New  York  Yankees  ’Victory 
Party  with  his  wife  when  he 
stopped  for  a  traffic  light.  When 
cars  ahead  of  him  were  slow  to 
start  again,  Becker  blew  his 
horn  and  a  radio  patrol  car 
ordered  him  to  the  curb. 

Becker  said  he  explained  he 
was  a  working  newspaperman 
and  quoted  the  patrolman  as 
saying,  “Oh,  you're  one  of  those 
wise  guys  with  a  pocketful  of 
passes  and  you  think  you  can  get 
away  with  anything.” 

The  photographer  said  the 
policeman  grabbed  him  by  the 
throat  and  necktie  and  pushed 
him  into  the  patrol  car.  At  the 
station  he  was  pulled  out  of  the 
car,  punched  and  knocked  to 
the  sidewalk.  Becker  was  bleed¬ 
ing  and  his  right  eye  was 
bruised. 

He  complained  to  Mayor 
O’Dwyer  and  Police  Commis¬ 
sioner  Wallander  ordered  an  im¬ 
mediate  investigation  of  this  and 
another  similar  case.  Wallander 
told  the  press  that  if  the  com¬ 
plaints  were  true  the  officers 
“would  be  summarily  and  drasti¬ 
cally  dealt  with.” 


Ferger  Appointed 

Roger  H.  Ferger,  Jr.,  has 
joined  the  sales  staff  of  Molo¬ 
ney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  newspa¬ 
per  representatives. 


Leigh  Named 

Robert  D.  Leigh,  a  member 
of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Commission  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press  and  co-author  with 
Llewellyn  White  of  "Peoples 
Speaking  to  Peoples,"  has 
been  named  as  the  third  U.  S. 
member  of  a  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  commission  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational. 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organ¬ 
ization.  The  commission  will 
meet  in  Paris,  Oct.  13.  Erwin  D. 
Canham,  editor,  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor,  and  Barcley 
Acheson  of  Reader’s  Digest  are 
the  other  U.  S.  representatives 
(E&P.  Sept.  27,  p.  71). 

Party  Marks 
Start  of  New 
Sunday  Issue 

San  Antonio,  Tex. — ^Hundreds 
of  San  Antonians,  including 
business  men,  civic  leaders  and 
officials,  and  employes  of  the 
San  Antonio  Express  and  Eve¬ 
ning  News  and  their  families, 
attended  open  house  Oct.  5  at 
the  Express  Publishing  Co.  in 
honor  of  the  initial  Issue  of  the 
Express’  new  Sunday  magazine. 

Refreshments  were  served  on 
the  fifth  floor,  in  both  the  cof¬ 
fee  shop  and  the  auditorium. 
Many  of  the  visitors  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  visit  the  newspapers’ 
FM  radio  station  K'YFM  on  the 
same  floor. 

Many  floral  offerings  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  Publisher  F.  G.  Hunt¬ 
ress  and  associates. 

The  initial  issue  of  the  Ex¬ 
press  magazine,  edited  locally 
but  printed  by  the  Standard 
Gravure  Co.  of  Louisville,  con¬ 
tained  32  pages.  The  tabloid,  in 
colors,  carried  both  local  and 
national  advertising. 

■ 

L.  A.  Dailies  Expand 
Ad  Practice  Code 

Los  Angeles — The  terms  ‘free,’ 
‘given,’  etc.,  may  not  be  used 
in  advertising  unless  obtaining 
of  the  merchandise  or  services 
is  not  dependent  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  upon  the  purchase  of 
another  article  under  conditions 
of  a  regulation  recently  adopted 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

The  association  also  adopted  a 
regulation  forbidding  advertis¬ 
ing  which  directly  or  indirectly 
ties  into  contests  containing  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  lottery  or  where  the 
award  is  made  by  chance. 

Los  Angeles  newspapers  have 
long  assisted  in  promoting  the 
voluntary  use  of  the  Better 
Business  Bureau’s  “Truth  in  Ad¬ 
vertising  Code,”  but  this  is  the 
first  time  that  sections  of  the 
code  have  been  included  in  the 
association’s  own  rules  and  reg¬ 
ulations. 


Cong.  Hoffman 
Objects;  Editors 
Put  on  Carpet 

Washington,  D.  C. — An  irate 
congressman  this  week  sub¬ 
jected  the  editor  and  the  chief 
editorial  writer  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  to  an  inquisition  follow¬ 
ing  publication  of  an  editorial 
captioned,  “Disloyal  Congress¬ 
men,"  but  found  neither  news¬ 
paperman  timid  or  apologetic. 

■The  sentence-by-sentence  ex¬ 
amination  by  Rep.  Clare  Hoff¬ 
man,  chairman  of  the  House 
Expenditures  Committee, 
brought  a  protest  by  I.  F.  Stone, 
PM  staff  writer,  seated  at  the 
press  table. 

“What  is  your  authority  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  press?  What  is  this 
all  about  What  authority  does 
this  committee  have?”  Stone 
said,  challenging  the  proceed¬ 
ings.  * 

Put  that  man  out  if  he  does 
not  keep  still,”  Hoffman  com¬ 
manded  attendants  and  there 
were  no  more  interruptions. 

B.  M.  McKelway,  editor  of  the 
Star,  and  John  H.  Cline,  chief 
editorial  writer,  told  the  com¬ 
mittee  they  had  no  objection  to 
testifying.  Cline  received  a 
telephone  invitation  from  Hoff¬ 
man  to  appear  the  previous 
night,  and  McKelway  accom¬ 
panied  him  voluntarily. 

“The  whole  thing  was  silly: 
just  a  tempest  in  a  teapot,”  Mc¬ 
Kelway  said  later.  “The  editorial 
was  perfectly  accurate.  The 
committee  was  trying  to  get  us 
to  say  we  knew  that  there  were 
disloyal  Congressmen.  The  edi¬ 
torial  didn’t  say  that.” 

In  a  statement  at  the  opening 
at  the  hearing,  McKelway  told 
the  Committee:  “I  wish  to  make 
it  plan,  sir,  that  both  of  us  have 
come  in  response  to  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  invitation,  and  out  of  re¬ 
spect  to  a  committee  of  the  Con¬ 
gress.  We  have  nothing  to  ex¬ 
plain  or  defend.” 

Hoffman  assured  “there  has 
been  no  charge  made  against 
anyone.  We  are  merely  seeking 
information.”  The  Committee 
chairman  went  on  to  question 
Cline,  who  wrote  the  editorial 
and  the  caption,  asking  if  the 
average  reader  would  not  draw 
the  conclusion  that  there  were 
disloyal  Congressmen  from  a 
perusal  of  the  first  paragraph 
of  the  editorial  as  well  as  the 
caption. 

The  paragraph  read:  “Very 
few  people  will  share  the  re¬ 
ported  indignation  of  certain 
members  of  the  House  at  the 
discovery  that  the  names  of  dis¬ 
loyal  congressmen  may  have 
been  filed  away  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.” 

Cline  said  it  was  not  his  in¬ 
tention  to  say  that  there  were 
members  of  Congress  who  are 
disloyal,  and  that  a  reading  of 
the  entire  text  of  the  editorial 
made  that  clear. 

Civil  Service  Commissioner 
Flemming  was  then  asked  if  he 
knew  of  any  names  of  Congress¬ 
men  in  the  file,  and  he  said  he 
did  not  know.  He  also  admitted 
that  the  Commission  had  no  au¬ 
thority  to  make  any  such  investi¬ 
gation. 
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Clinic  Sessions 
Set  for  AP 
M.E.s'  Meeting 

Detroit — More  than  300  man¬ 
aging  editors  are  expected  here 
for  the  conference  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciate  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association.  Oct.  21-25.  Wives  of 
at  least  half  of  them  will  come 
along  for  the  special  program  be¬ 
ing  planned  for  them. 

Registration  will  open  at  the 
Hotel  Statler  Tuesday,  Oct.  21, 
and  the  executive  committee 
will  meet  at  8  p.m.  in  the  suite 
of  Chairman  A1  Aronson. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday  will 
be  devoted  to  reports  on  the 
continuing  study  of  AP  service. 
There  will  be  two  subcommittee 
reports  each  morning  and  two 
more  each  afternoon.  The  re¬ 
ports  will  cover,  in  this  order: 
domestic  news,  business  news, 
Washington  report,  newsphoto 
report,  foreign  news,  Sunday 
wire  report,  membership  parti¬ 
cipation  and  sports  report. 

The  subcommittee  responsible 
for  each  report  will  sit  on  the 
platform  with  a  team  of  AP  ex- 
cutives  and  writers  to  lead  the 
discussion  and  answers  ques¬ 
tions  and  criticisms  from  the 
floor. 

Cooper  to  Speak 
On  Friday,  Kent  Cooper  will 
give  his  evaluation  of  the  con 
tinuing  study.  Dan  Deluce  will 
report  on  eastern  Europe.  Other 
morning  speakers  will  be  Mark 
Ethridge  and  Paul  Miller.  The 
committee  named  to  draw  up 
a  constitution  for  the  association 
will  report.  Debate  and  adoption 
comes  next. 

The  Detroit  planning  commit¬ 
tee — Dale  Stafford  of  the  Free 
Press:  Fred  Gaertner  of  the 
News,  and  William  S.  Lampe  of 
the  Times — has  lined  up  some 
real  entertainment. 

On  Wednesday,  a  luncheon 
will  be  given  by  the  publishers 
of  the  three  papers.  Later 
Chrysler  Corp.  will  be  host  at 
a  cocktail  party  and  dinner. 

Thursday  the  Michigan  Tour¬ 
ist  Council  will  be  host  at  a 
luncheon  featuring  all-Michigan 
foods.  That  evening  General 
Motors  will  give  a  cocktail  party 
and  dinner,  with  C.  E.  Wilson, 
GM  president  and  other  top 
corporation  brass,  acting  as 
hosts. 

Friday  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
will  try  to  outdo  the  others  of 
the  Big  Three  with  a  luncheon 
at  which  Henry  Ford  II  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  the  main  speaker. 

On  Saturday  R.  A.  Farquhar- 
son  of  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail  will  speak  and  Stanley 
Barnett  will  lead  a  round-table 
discussion  on  editing. 

Saturday  the  managing  editors 
will  go  to  Ann  Arbor  for  the 
Michigan  -  Minnesota  game  on 
General  Motors’  Train  of  To¬ 
morrow. 

The  annual  dinner  will  be 
Friday  night,  with  Brig.  Gen. 
Devine  telling  about  universal 
military  training  experiments  at 
Fort  Knox. 

Hotel  arrangements  are  be¬ 
ing  made  through  Fred  Gaert¬ 
ner,  Detroit  News. 


San  Diego  Sale 
Is  Reported 

Announcement  was  made  in 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  Oct.  9  of 
purchase  of  517c  of  the  San 
Diego  Journal  by  the  Charles¬ 
ton  Broadcasting  Co.  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va.  The  transaction 
was  negotiated  by  Capt.  John 
A.  Kennedy,  president  of  the 
Charleston  Broadcasting  Co., 
licensee  of  Radio  Station 
WCHS. 

The  Journal,  an  independent 
newspaper,  was  started  in  1944 
by  Clinton  D.  McKinnon,  who 
is  retaining  substantial  interest 
and  will  continue  as  publisher. 

The  company  also  has  con¬ 
tracted  with  McKinnon  for  the 
purchase  of  Station  KSDJ,  a 
5.000  watt  CBS  affiliate  owned 
by  McKinnon. 

Matchan  Sells 
His  Paper  In 
Valley  City,  N.  D. 

Don  C.  Matchan.  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Valley  City 
(N.  D. )  Times-Record,  has  sold 
his  newspaper,  because,  he  said, 
he  was  unable  to  break  the  ad¬ 
vertisers’  boycott  resulting  from 
his  support  of  Henry  Wallace’s 
foreign  policy  (E&P,  May  3, 
p.  9). 

At  the  height  of  the  contro¬ 
versy,  three  advertisers,  two  of 
them  among  his  largest  accounts, 
withdrew.  “In  spite  of  the 
moral  backing  of  the  people,” 
he  said,  more  advertisers  fol¬ 
lowed  the  others  out  of  the 
paper. 

Matchan  announced  at  that 
time  that  he  would  sell  if  he 
couldn’t  regain  advertising  sup¬ 
port.  He  decided  last  week  that 
the  “test”  had  failed,  and  sold 
out. 

Purchaser  is  a  corporation 
comprised  of  Jerome  O.  Bjerke, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  James  L. 
Wick,  New  York  City;  Milton 
Wick,  Niles,  O.;  and  Owen  Scott. 
Youngstow’n.  O. 

Bjerke.  who  will  be  editor, 
published  two  weeklies  in  Min¬ 
nesota  until  10  years  ago.  when 
he  became  information  director 
of  the  Social  Security  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  Minneapolis.  He  was 
once  associated  with  the  Wicks, 
who  publish  a  daily  in  Niles,  two 
weeklies  in  Ohio,  and  a  weekly 
in  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C. 

Matchan  has  announced  that 
he  will  soon  leave  on  an  ex¬ 
tended  foreign  tour,  during 
which  he  will  send  articles  to 
10  weeklies  in  North  Dakota  and 
one  daily,  as  well  as  some  maga¬ 
zines.  His  itinerary  will  take  him 
to  Scandinavia,  England,  Europe, 
the  Middle  East  “and  perhaps 
the  Soviet  Union.” 

Carbondale  (Pa.)  News 

OWNERSHIP  of  the  Carbondale 

( Pa. )  News  has  changed  hands 
for  the  fourth  time  in  six  years. 
New  owner,  who  purchased  the 
daily  from  Bradford  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  is  Thomas  Heth  of 
Frankfort,  Ind. 

Heth  has  announced  no 
changes  in  policies  or  personnel 


at  the  News.  He  was  formerly 
associated  with  his  father-in-law 
on  the  Frankfort  Times. 

Heinzen  to  Publish 

RALPH  HEINZEN,  for  25  years 

Paris  and  war  correspondent 
for  United  Press,  has  bought  two 
weekly  newspa¬ 
pers,  which  he 
will  edit  and 
publish,  the 
Nutley  (N.  J.) 

Sun  and  Belle¬ 
ville  (  N  .  J  .  ) 

Times,  both  in 
the  New  York 
c  o  m  m  u  t  e  rs’ 
area. 

Heinzen’s  pur 
chase  was  nego¬ 
tiated  through 
the  newspaper 
brokerage  firm 
of  Smith  Davis  &  Company. 

Other  Weekly  Sales 

MT.  PLEASANT,  Utah— Sale  of 

the  Mt.  Pleasant  Pyramid  to 
Thomas  G.  Judd  of  Salt  Lake 
and  Harison  Conover  of  Spring- 
ville,  Utah,  has  been  announced 
by  Burk  McArthur,  publisher  of 
the  paper  for  36  years. 

Caroline  County  (Va. )  Prog¬ 
ress  has  been  sold  by  Miss 
Daphne  Dailey  and  Mrs.  Clara 
Margaret  Payne  to  L.  Ross 
Moore,  Paul  W.  Manns  and  T.  B. 
Blatt. 

George  Brewer  of  Newburg. 
Ore.,  operator  of  a  commercial 
printing  plans,  has  purchased 
the  Meridian  (Ida.)  Times  from 
Max  O.  Shipley. 

Ed  W.  Sprowls  has  purchased 
the  Anson  (Tex.)  Western  Ob¬ 
server  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ken¬ 
neth  E.  Fink. 

■ 

Spruce  Falls 
Action  Upheld 

Federal  Judge  Gaston  L. 
Porterie  of  Louisiana,  has  re¬ 
jected  four  motions  to  quash 
subpoenas  calling  for  records 
and  books  of  the  Spruce  Falls 
Power  and  Paper  Co..  Toronto. 
The  subpoenas  were  served  late 
last  April  to  bring  records  of 
Canadian  newsprint  companies 
to  this  country  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice’s  anti  trust  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  newsprint  indus¬ 
try  (E&P,  Aug.  23.  p.  10;  May 
3.  p.  7). 

'The  motions  attacking  the 
validity  of  the  subpoenas,  made 
while  Judge  Porterie  was  sit¬ 
ting  as  a  visiting  judge  in  the 
Federal  Court  of  Southern  New 
York,  were  presented  by  Spruce 
Falls;  Kimberly-Clark  Corp.  of 
Neenah,  Wis.,  which  owns  just 
over  half  of  Spruce  Falls  com¬ 
mon  stock,  and  Charles  H.  Sage, 
vicepresident  of  Kimberly-Clark 
and  president  of  Spruce  Falls. 

Judge  Porterie  rejected  the 
motions  without  opinion,  but 
his  act  upheld  the  original  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  subpoenas  on  the  al¬ 
leged  American  parent  or  agent 
of  the  Canadian  corporation.  The 
motions  had  protested  the  serv¬ 
ice  in  Wisconsin  and  conditions 
of  service  and  had  held  that 
Sage,  who  with  Kimberly-Clark 
Corp.,  received  the  service,  had 
no  legal  right  to  obtain  the 
Canadian  records. 


Chicago  Sun 
Calls  Tribune 
Peace  'Quitter' 

Chicago  —  The  Chicago  Sun, 
now  under  the  Field-Finnegan 
command,  fired  its  first  tabloid 
editorial  broadside  at  its  morn¬ 
ing  competitor.  Oct.  3,  calling 
the  Chicago  Tribune  “a  quitter,” 
in  a  scathing  editorial  which 
was  heralded  on  the  front  page 
with  a  ribbon  line  along  the 
bottom,  stating:  “The  Tribune 
As  A  Quitter — See  Page  58.” 

The  editorial  was  based  on  the 
recent  announcement  the  Trib¬ 
une  is  planning  to  build  an 
atomic  bomb  shelter  for  its  em¬ 
ployes.  The  Sun  asserted  in 
part: 

Sun's  Charges 

“If  you  read  only  the  Tribune 
you  might  indeed  conclude  that 
all  is  over  but  the  bombing. 
Peace  is  hopeless;  the  effort  to 
make  peace  through  collective 
action  and  the  UN  is  a  fraud; 
the  best  we  can  all  do  is  to  get 
the  bomb  shelters  ready  and 
wait  for  the  next  war — that’s 
the  burden  of  the  Tribune  line. 

"But  we  would  like  to  re¬ 
assure  our  American  corporal, 
sweating  out  his  worries  in 
Vienna.  We  would  like  to  re¬ 
mind  him  that  the  Tribune  has 
always  been  the  world’s  worst 
guesser  as  to  what  Americans 
really  think,  and  that  the  Trib¬ 
une,  throughout  its  history,  has 
always  been  a  quitter.  .  .  .” 

The  Tribune  struck  back  in 
a  Sunday  editorial. 

It  announced  to  its  readers 
that  Associated  Press  directors 
have  granted  an  afternoon  mem¬ 
bership  to  supplement  the  i»- 
per’s  morning  memberdiip, 
stating:  “The  afternoon  mem¬ 
bership  will  permit  us  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  AP  news  in  our 
early  editions  regardless  of  any 
changes  that  may  be  made  in 
the  future  in  the  rules  estab¬ 
lishing  time  limits  for  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon  services.” 

Tribune's  Reply 

Turning  to  the  local  competi¬ 
tive  situation  under  the  new 
Field  regime,  the  Tribune  re 
viewed  the  anti-trust  decision 
against  the  AP,  forcing  the  news 
service  to  revise  its  by-laws, 
and  asserted:  The  Tribune  is  in 
a  stronger  position  than  ever  to 
serve  its  readers.  Those  in 
Washington  and  Chicago  who 
brought  the  suit  to  do  us  an  in¬ 
jury  have  been  hoist  by  their 
own  petard.” 

The  Tribune  concluded: 

“All  that  remains  of  the  in¬ 
strument  for  whose  benefit  the 
New  Dealers  turned  every  foul 
trick  at  their  command  is  the 
name,  which  has  been  tacked  on 
to  a  morning  edition  of  the 
afternoon  paper  that  ranks  low¬ 
est  in  its  field  in  influence,  cir¬ 
culation,  and  financial  stability, 
There  is  no  chance  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  publication  can  compete  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  the  News,  wto^ 
the  alert  management  of  John 
Knight  is  restoring  the  dam^ 
wreaked  by  the  self-servinl 
management  of  the  late  Fran* 
Knox.  .  . 
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U.  P.  Names  Duerksen 
Manager  for  Turkey 

Appointment  of  Menno  Duerk¬ 
sen  as  United  Press  manager  for 
Turkey  was  announced  last 
week  by  Virgil 
Pinkley,  vice- 
president  and 
general  Euro¬ 
pean  manager. 

The  announce¬ 
ment  coincided 
with  Duerksen’s 
arrival  at  his 
new  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Istanbul. 

He  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the 
United  Press  bu¬ 
reau  at  Frank-  Duerksen 
furt. 

Duerksen's  first  work  for  UP 
was  in  1938,  as  a  field  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Oklahoma.  Three 
years  later  he  went  to  the  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn. )  Press  -  Scimitar, 
leaving  there  in  1944  to  begin  a 
year’s  service  with  the  Office  of 
War  Information  in  New  York. 
TTie  following  year  he  went  to 
Germany  as  information  officer 
with  UNRRA.  He  joined  the 
UP  European  staff  in  Frankfurt 
in  May,  1946. 

■ 

Office  Moved 

United  Press  has  moved  its 
Seattle,  Wash.,  bureau  to  the 
new  building  of  station  KOMO. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATieN  WANTED 
(Cash  wHh  Order) 

I  time— $.10  par  line 
4  fima^-.40  par  llna  par  intarHan 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  fima— $li)0  par  llna 
2  Hmai — .90  par  llna  par  Imarilan 
4  Hmat — .M  par  llna  par  iniartlon 
3  linaa  minimnm 
Oeoat  apf rozUaataty  ftra,  0  lattar 
words,  ona  Uaa. 

Forma  eloaa  Wednoadsy  aaon. 
Tkoro  is  an  additional  okarga  of  16 
crats  for  tko  nae  of  a  Box  anakar  an 
«teh  ordor. 

Wo  forward  all  mail  rocoivad  in  an- 
twar  to  box  numbora.  Mail  to  bo 
called  for  at  this  offica  will  bo  hold 
30  days  only.  Wa  will  not  bo  ro- 
sponsibla  for  raplios  that  ara  ad¬ 
dressed  incorrectly. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS. 
please  address  them  aa  followa:  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  I  PUBLISHER,  1475 
Broadway,  Now  York  18,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAFIR-BROKERS 


CAPABLE  HANDUNG.  buying,  sell¬ 
ing,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades, 
wn  Peighner  Agency,  Box  52,  Mt. 
Pleasant.  Michigan. _ 

A  ★  Let  me  help  you  find  a  sound 
property  in  the  West.  Arthur  W, 
X.types,  625  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
I'lsco,  California. 


Weekly 

RAYMOND  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
3710  West  BlTd.»  Ltos  Angeles,  Oalif. 


SOUT^RN  CALIFORNIA  PAPI 
Tears  a  publish 
_  3»37  Orange  St.,  RiTerside,  Cali 

Binghamton,  N 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bon 
*nd  sold  without  publicity. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

SOLTH'S  NKWSPAPEK  AGENCY 
Papers  bought,  sold,  strict  confidence. 
A.  W.  Huckle,  Mgr..  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 
(20  years  publisher  of  newspapers) 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


.MAY’S  F-ALL  LIST  of  Newspapers 
now  ready.  Write  for  copy.  May  Bros., 
ISiiigliaraton.  New  York. 


PUBLISHER  of  profitable  New  Eng¬ 
land  weekly,  grossing  over  $40,000 
wishes  to  effect  quick  sale.  Preferably 
cash,  as  purchase  in  daily  field  prompts 
this  sale.  Wrte  Box  S361,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _ 


Southwest  Daily,  growing  area. 

Mountain  State  Daily  to  a  shop  man 
(or  as  little  as  $10M  down. 

Mountain  State  Daily  $25M  down. 

West  Coast  State  daily. 

W.  H.  Qlover  Co.,  Ventura,  California. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  WANTED  by 
successful  publisher  and  fellow  in¬ 
vestors.  Box  8291,  Editor  &  Publisher 
for  confidential  interview. 


WHAT  PUBLISHER  of  small  daily 
will  give  War  II  vet — experienced 
newsman — opportunity  to  buy  paper 
or  into  paper  using  OI  loan  aa  down¬ 
payment  and  paying  balance  on  profita 
as  he  works  t  Oonfidencea  retpected. 
Box  8198,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPBIENT  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPRINT 

Immediate  and  future  deliveries,  spot 
cars,  sheets  and  rolls.  Also  B-2  con¬ 
verting,  sheets,  rolls.  Other  papers. 
The  Paper  Merchants’  Co.,  147  West 
42nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Tele- < 
phone:  CHelsea  2-4804. 


TO  SELL  OR  BUY  NEWSPAPER 
presses  write  Oeorge  O.  Heffelman; 
406  West  Pico,  Los  Angeles  15,  Oalif. 

Completely  rebnilt  and  guaranteed 
Box  8364.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Presses 
Stereotype  Machinery 
Printing  Equipment 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

17  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

100  Hp.  O.E.  printing  press  motor, 
drive  and  control  board,  230  volt, 
D.  C.  current.  Box  8223  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE — Com¬ 
posing  room  equipment,  all  kinds — in¬ 
cluding  sd  frames,  banks,  storage  and 
make-up  tables,  11  Model  "K’*  line 
machines,  2  0-4-4  Intertypes,  etc. 

This  equipment  available  became  we 
no  longer  produce  the  Chicago  Sun. 
Address  Chicago  Daily  News,  400  West 
Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinoii. 


NEW  MATERIAL— for  both  Newspa¬ 
per  and  Printing  Plant;  Hall  Form 
Tables  and  Dump  Trucks;  Hall  6 
and  8  ft.  Steel  Newspaper  Make-up 
Tables;  Baling  Presses,  both  hand 
and  power;  OIning  Machines — for  any 
purpose;  Composing  Room  Saws; 
NEW  44"  National  Automatic  Power 
Cutters,  one  week  deliverey,  26"  Lever 
Cutters  (30  days'  delivery).  Thomas 
W.  Hall  Co.,  120  West  42nd  St.,  New 
York  18.  (Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.) 


HOE  STRAIGHT  LINE  PRESS,  64 
page,  with  Ooss  highspeed  twin  fold¬ 
ers,  cutoff  22)4".  6  column,  4  plates 
wide.  75  HP,  3  phase,  220  v  electrical 
equipment,  will  print  64  page  one  up 
or  32  page  two  up,  three  color  foun¬ 
tains,  also  desirable  for  printing  com¬ 
ics.  attractively  priced,  available  im¬ 
mediately.  For  additional  particulars 
write  to 

Northern  Machine  Works 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

NEWSI’RINT  FOR  SALE 
North  -American  32  lb.  Standard  size 
rolls  or  sheets.  Box  8328,  Editor  & 
I’lililisher. 


QU.YNTITY"  of  new  steel  autoplate 
stereotype  chases,  approximately  16)4" 
X  22"  type  from  measurements.  Avail¬ 
able  at  prevailing  prices.  Box  8331, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIKE  NEW  HOE  Curved  Casting  Box, 
22)4"  cut-off.  Also  21)4"  cut-off  curved 
casting  outfit.  Hoe  flat  shaver.  Box 
903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


30  H.  P.  Oeneral  Eli-ctric  220-volt  60- 
cycle  3-pha8e  A.  C.  Motor  and  Start¬ 
ing  Compensator,  used  for  operating 
32-page  Goss  4-deck  Straightline 
Press.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.,  Stamford. 

Coiinerticut. _ 

WE  ARE  in  a  position  to  supply  for 
immediate  shipment  from  France, 
minimum  50  ton  lots.  Standard  Qual¬ 
ity  White  French  Newsprint,  jumbo 
rolls,  any  width  desired.  Freight  and 
insurance  prepaid  to  your  nearest 
port.  Larger  quantities  available,  also 
deferred  shipment  if  desired.  Wire 
or  write  requirements.  Box  8292, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  » _ 


5  TONS,  36" — 46"  newsprint.  Con¬ 
tact  Ocean  County  Leader,  Point 
Pleasant,  New  Jersey,  Telephone: 
Point  Pleasant  5-1930. 


FOR  SALE 


ROYLE  ROUTER 

Rebuilt  Head:  A.  C.  Motor 


DUPLEX  MODEL  E 

8-page  Flat-Bed — A.  C.  Motor 


DUPLEX  MULTI-UNIT  PRESS 

2  Units  with  Color  Cylinder;  Com¬ 
plete  Stereo:  A.  C.  Motors 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

32-pa9e,  2-to-l,  Staggered  Design, 
Double  folder,  Complete  Stereo, 
A.  C. 


GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 

Four  Deck,  Single  Width;  23  9/16 
Cut  Off  For  Colored  Comics,  All 
Black  or  Circulars;  D.  C.  Drive  with 
A.  C.  Converter:  Complete  Stereo. 


HOE  COLORPRESS 

31/2  deck,  double  width,  22%"  suit¬ 
able  for  comics  or  straight  black 
(24-48)  All  Stereo— A.  C. 


4  UNIT  HOE 

Unit  Type  with  I  Superimposed 
Color  Unit,  22%",  Floor  Feed,  Com¬ 
plete  Stereo,  Motor  Drive 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

16-page  Standard,  2-to-l,  All  Stereo 
and  A.  C.  Motor  Drive. 


BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  T. 
Suite  1724  Phone:  Bryant  9-1133 
Cable  .Yddress  “Shulpre'ss  New  York” 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

32-Page  Hoe,  4-Deck,  22%" 
32-Page  Hoe,  2-Deck,  2l*/2" 
ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

Box  433, _ Inverness,  Florida 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
Standard  Quality,  32-pound  base 
Newsprint.  15",  16",  17",  18",  19', 
20',  21',  22",  24",  27",  28"  jumbo 
rolls.  Also  24  z  36  sheets  in  carload 
lots — ^Wire  or  phone  your  require¬ 
ments.  Alfred  Horn,  79  Wall  Street, 
N.  Y.  C.,  Phone:  HAnover  2-0165. 
1  Duplex  tubular  plate  casting  box 
1  1000  lb.  capacity  type  metal  fur¬ 
nace 

1  Linotype  gas  monomelt  and  gas 
pot 

1  O.E.  Dnderslung  Intertype  mo¬ 
tor  DC 

2  72  channel  linolite  Intertype 
split  magazines,  lower  half 

120  Full  page  newspaper  chases.  Will 
sell  the  lot  or  singly 
1  65  foot  belt  conveyor 
SHOPPING  NEWS 
5309  Hamilton  Ave.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio 


TUBULAR  SCORCHER 

Model  "SE”  Electric 
Factory  Rebnilt 


GOSS  FLAT  SHAVER 

Doable  Screw,  AG  Motor 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  Inc. 

17  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  mClimiS 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

Division  of  Centra  Traeking  Oo.,  Ine. 

See  our  ad  on  page  73. 

MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants  re¬ 
pairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

WANTED 

Newspaper  and  Magaaina  Presses  for 
immediate  or  future  removaL 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  City 

_ Tel.  BRyant  9-1138 _ 

55.  $8  LINOTYPES 
C  Intertype 

Box  8363,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  and  raaohin 
ery  wanted.  Get  in  touch  with  ns  when 
yon  have  equipment  for  sale. 

PAYNE  &  CRAIG  CORP. 

82  Beekman  St..  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
WANTED 

Goss  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13)4  inch  printing  diameter. 
2lH  inch  ent-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY 
Duplex  8-Page  Flat  Bed  Press,  2-wsy 
printer,  with  motor  and  all  equipment, 
give  condition,  age  and  price.  Box 
8294.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED 


Nt^wspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts..  Philadelphia 
22,  Pennsylvania. 


MISCELLANEOUS  WANTED 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED 
On  Contract 

Publisher  needs  minimnm  1.000  tons 
annually,  in  carloads  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals,  beginning  January,  1948.  Brok¬ 
ers  protected.  Write  Box  8209,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  WANTED 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

Fine  young  daily  facet  tuapension  for 
lack  of  newsprint.  Can't  pay  exorbi¬ 
tant  prices,  but  willing  to  pay  pre¬ 
mium  to  obtain  52}4-inch  site,  one  roll 
or  a  car  load. 

THE  DAILY  IBERIAN 

New  Iberia,  Louisiana 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


printing  plant  in  thriving 
Texas  metropolis  for  sale  at  uninflated 
price,  (trossing  $100,000  yearly.  Com¬ 
plete  equipment  for  quality  publica¬ 
tion  and  job  work.  Modern  brick  build¬ 
ing  in  excellent  location.  With  or 
without  building  at  slightly  over  in¬ 
ventory.  Hox  «367,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURES  FOR  SALE 


BIBLE  ACTION  STORIES— OolorfnI 
and  dramatic  weekly  feature  done  in 
cartoon  technique.  Each  episode  cli¬ 
matic.  Start  anytime.  Write  Sewall 
B.  Jackson,  The  Methodist  Publishing 
House,  810  Broadway,  Nashville  2, 
Tennessee. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


PAKiN  correspondent  for  your  home 
town  -leaving  October  29 — chatty 
features  on  Prance  and  Frenchmen. 
Dot  Wolfe,  603  West  12-lth  St.,  Nttw 
York  City. 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
IHIR  YOU  I 

Why  Parish  A  Pickett  Service  is  so 
profit -packed — 1.  It’s  complete.  Real¬ 
istic  staff-training  material.  Ready-to- 
sell  campaigns.  Sound  management 
tips.  Opportunity-alerting  bulletins. 
Promotional  aids.  Personalized  counsel 
on  your  problems.  2.  Created  by  folks 
in  daily  supervision  of  a  big.  fast- 
growing  Want  Ad  department.  3.  P  * 
P  ide,ys  are  use-tested.  Write  today 
for  details  of  the  Want  .-Id  Service 
that  makes  you  more  money. 

PAKI.SH  &  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Florida 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  manager  for  well  estab¬ 
lished  midwest  metropolitan  daily.  Re¬ 
quires  someone  with  demonstrated 
ability  in  field.  Give  complete  details 
of  experience,  salary  expected  and 
when  available.  Please  submit  photo 
with  r.ply.  Box  8.377.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher 


DUE  TO  expansion,  an  Eastern  New 
York  State  daily,  ia  city  of  100,000, 
needs  an  experienced  display  salesman 
and  copywriter.  Salary  commensurate 
to  backpound.  Full  details  and  salary 
expected  in  first  letter.  Enclose  snap- 


EXCE^ENT  OPPORTUNITY  —  for 
hard-hitting,  all-around  experienced 
advertising  solicitor.  Evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  daily  in  a  thriving  eastern  city  of 
50,000  has  a  permanent  position  for 
such  a  man,  beginning  at  once.  News¬ 
paper  advertising  sales  experience  es¬ 
sential;  cop^ritlng  helps.  Capital 
working  conditions  with  congenial,  co¬ 
operative  8-man  staff.  Above-average 
salary  for  the  man  who  qualifies,  pins 
prompt  recognition  of  unusual  ability 
or  special  talents.  Include  details  of 
experience,  references,  age,  marital 
status  and  salary  expected  In  your 
reply  to  Box  8319,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  Classified  man  to  take 
charge  of  department  with  old  estab¬ 
lished  newspaper  in  metropolitan  area 
doing  oyer  1,500.000  lines.  Desirable 
connection.  Must  have  good  record. 
Give  complete  details  of  experience, 
salary  expected  and  when  available. 
Box  8206,  Editor  A  Publisher 

EXPERIENCED  advertising  man 
wanted  on  staff  of  five.  Require  at¬ 
tractive  layouts.  Modern  plant,  16  to 
36  pages,  circulation  18,936,  town 
population  25.000,  located  30  miles 
from  Pittsburgh.  Tell  us  all  about 
yourself,  salary  required,  send  photo. 
Eagle.  Butler,  Pennsylvania. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


EXPERIENCED 
RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 

wanted  by  the  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
NEWS-SENTINEL.  Permanent  position 
for  a  man  who  can  intelligently  sell, 
make  good  layouts  and  write  copy. 
Nut  interested  in  high  pressure  sales¬ 
men  or  floaters.  Excellent  proposition 
and  opportunity  for  steady,  reliable 
man.  Give  complete  details  in  first 
letter  us  to  experience,  personal  his¬ 
tory,  references  and  salary  expected. 
Write  F.  E.  Bennett,  -Advertising 
Director,  NEWS-SENTINEL,  Fort 

Wayne,  Indiana. _ 

.M.AKE  MORE,  live  better  for  less. 
Good  advertising  -  printing  salesman 
wanted  on  strong  north  Iowa  semi¬ 
weekly:  unlimited  in  earnings,  mini¬ 
mum  $75  and  up.  Chance  to  buy  in¬ 
terest  out  of  earnings.  Box  8337, 

Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

OPENING  on  regular  staff  for  sales¬ 
man  who  will  be  permanent  and  who 
can  write  copy  and  make  good  layouts. 
Established  list  of  accounts  to  start 
with.  Good  starting  salary  and  bonus 
plan.  The  Raleigh  Times,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina. 


TOP  PAPER  wants  a  fighting,  experi¬ 
enced  local  display  advertising  sales¬ 
man.  Must  be  good  on  copy  and  lay¬ 
out.  Good  salary  and  incentive  plan. 
New  England.  50  miles  from  Boston, 
tiive  full  details  in  first  letter.  Box 
8346.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TWO  thoroughly  experienced  sales¬ 
men  to  work  in  Philadelphia  for  major 
national  business  organization  con¬ 
vention  program  selling  at  $500.00 
per  page.  Only  thoroughly  capable 
men  considered.  Drawing  against  com¬ 
mission.  Reply  in  confidence.  Andrew 
S.  Student  Organisation,  1530  Chest¬ 
nut  St.,  Philadelphia  2.  Pennsylvania. 


UNUSUAL  Opportunity  for  MvertU 
ing  salesman.  Paper  Located  in  Illi 
nois.  Young  man  to  service  accounts. 
Mast  be  capable  of  Making  good  lay¬ 
outs  and  produce  selling  copy.  Salary 
$65  per  week.  Box  8307,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE  —  Advertising 
manager  for  large  and  progressive 
weekly  newspaper  located  In  prosper¬ 
ous  Northern  Maine  town  of  over  8,000. 
Must  be  good  salesman.  Experience  in 
layout  and  copy  essential.  Single  per¬ 
son  preferred  because  of  bousing.  Good 
opportunity  for  man  or  woman  with 
ambition  and  ability.  Give  references 
and  minimum  salary  needed  to  start. 
Interview  will  be  arranged.  Box  8287, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCUUTION 


EXPERIENCED  CTKCULATION  PRO¬ 
MOTION  MAN  to  manage  circulation 
campaign  for  weekly  labor  newspaper 
in  large  eastern  city  of  over  1  million. 
Statewide  publication.  Straight  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Box  8354,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— INSTRUCTORS 


A  SOUTHWESTERN  state  university 
wants  an  assistant  profesior  of  jour- 
ualiam,  poaaibly  in  time  for  the  winter 
aemeater.  Applicant  should  be  man 
preferably  in  late  20’a  or  early  80’a, 
with  maater'a  degree,  newapaper  ax- 
perience,  and  apecial  work  in  hiatory 
of  n.  S.  Journalism  and  poaaibly  law 
of  the  preaa.  Box  8286,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED  REWRITE- 
REPORTERS 

for  large  NEW  YORK  METROPOLI¬ 
TAN  DAILY.  Top  salary.  Don't  write 
nnleaa  yon  are  experienced,  nnnanally 
competent  and  aober.  State  briefly 
your  qualifications.  Men  only.  Box 
8320,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  WANTED  for  5  day  after- 
noon  daily,  Monday  through  Friday. 
Permanent.  Roy  D.  Jenkins,  Fayette 

Tribune,  Oak  Hill,  W.  Va. _ 

FOUR  GOOD  MEN  —  Experienced 
sports  editor,  an  assistant  sports  edi¬ 
tor  and  two  copy  readers.  Only  high 
class  men  with  good  records  and  aecx- 
ing  permanent  connection  need  apply. 
Sontnern  backgrounds  preferred.  Give 
full  information  in  first  letter.  Write 
Managing  Editor,  Citisen-Times,  Ashe¬ 
ville,  North  Carolina. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  to  head 
copy  desk  and  direct  local  staff  of 
afternoon  daily  in  progressive  city  of 
25,000  in  Great  Lakes  area.  Small  city 
background  preferred.  Write  fully;  en¬ 
close  photo  if  possible.  Box  8305,  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publisner. 

EXPERIENCED  telegraph  editor, 
sober,  for  niedium-lurge  midwestern 
daily.  $70  a  week.  Supply  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  references,  photo.  Box  8379, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  reporter  for  inter- 
mountain  moriiing  and  evening  com¬ 
bination.  Top  wages  und  transporta¬ 
tion  to  competent  man.  Also  have 
good  permanent  place  for  first  class 
swing  desk  man.  Box  8376,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  combination  news  edi¬ 
tor  and  advertising  man  for  our  second 
weekly  paper  in  town  2,5U0  popula¬ 
tion,  veteran  preferred  but  not  neces¬ 
sary.  .Salary  $50  week.  Give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  about  yourself.  Address  News- 
I'lironicle,  Shippenburg,  Pennsylvania. 

LIVE  WIRE  reporter  who  knows  how¬ 
to  collect  news,  make  friends,  in  a 
strange  town,  build  i^  contacts,  repre¬ 
senting  New  York  State  a  afternoon 
daily  in  village  of  8,000.  Twelve  miles 
from  city  of  publication.  Box  8369, 
r.diior  &  Publisher. _ 

M.\LE  .SECRETARY  for  newspaper 
executive.  Position  requires  extra¬ 
ordinary  skill  in  stenography  and  typ¬ 
ing.  Applicant  must  possess  tact  and 
uiseretioii  in  handling  of  people,  and 
must  adapt  himself  to  all  types  of 
personalities.  College  background  pre¬ 
ferred  although  not  essential.  Age  be¬ 
tween  25  and  40.  Salary  open.  Box 
8341.  Editor  &  I’liblislii-r. 

RELIGIOUS  Newa  Service  has  an 
opening  for  a  reporter-rewrite  man 
in  its  Protestant  news  department. 
Press  association  or  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  experience  preferred.  Religious 
News  Service,  381  Fourth  Avenne, 
New  York  16,  New  York. _ 

REPORTER  desk  man  who  ran  handle 
over  the  phone  wire  rewrite  edit  coun¬ 
try  correspondence,  dummy  pages 
New  York  State  afternoon  daily.  Box 
8370,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SOMEWHERE  employed  on  a  small 
daily  or  weekly  newspaper  is  an  ag¬ 
gressive  young  man  desirous  of  fur¬ 
thering  his  editorial  career.  We  have 
an  opening  for  an  experienced  re¬ 
porter  in  our  organisation  of  four 
daily  newspapers  In  northeastern 
Ohio,  located  in  the  center  of  great 
industrial  expansion.  Additional  ex¬ 
perienced  personnel  is  needed  to  com¬ 
plete  growing  organisation.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Write 
immediately  to  E.  A.  Olson,  The  Star- 
Beacon,  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  giving  full 
personal  history,  experience,  refer- 
ences  end  available  date. _ 

SOUTH  MICHIGAN  afternoon  daily. 
8  to  16  pages,  circulation  7,000  has 
opening  lor  reporter<ity  editor  with 
sufficient  experience  to  cover  major 
local  stories  and  direct  small  staff. 
Excellent  opportunity.  State  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  desired.  Daily  Journal, 
Sturgis.  Michigan. 


WANTED:  All-around  experienced  re¬ 
porter  as  resident  correspondent  town 
5,000.  Courthouse,  agricnlture,  general 
news.  Michigan  background,  male  pre¬ 
ferred.  Write  Managing  Editor,  En¬ 
quirer  and  News,  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 


WASHINGTON  BUREAU  needs  man¬ 
aging  editor  to  direct  staff  of  more 
than  half  doien.  Must  have  passion  for 
accuracy,  and  talent  to  hit  page  1, 
and  be  a  reporter  at  heart.  Prefer  man 
less  than  40  with  Hill  experience.  Ap- 
pliratioDS  held  strictest  confidence,  but 
okeb  apply  through  third  party  if 
necessary.  Please  give  full  details, 
background  first  letter.  Box  8372, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN  with  agricultural  back¬ 
ground  and  photographic  experience. 
Training  in  journalism  desirable.  Posi¬ 
tion  with  Extension  Service  in  south¬ 
ern  State.  Box  8344,  Edtor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUNG  AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER— 
Ezperisnced.  Writing  ability  and  am¬ 
bition  essential;  desk  knowledge  help¬ 
ful.  The  Portsmouth  Herald,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  New  Hampshire. 


W  .\NTED  —  Experienced  editor  i|, 
small  daily  in  Southwest.  Prefer  mu 
now  holding  similar  position  who  m 
derstauds  towns  of  lU.UUU  to  20,000 
Housing  available.  Box  8380,  Ediu, 
6i  Publisher. _ 

HELP  WANTED— PHOTOGRAPHEir 

WANTED  NEWS  Photographer,  w 
lesa  than  five  years'  experience,  fn 
large  metropolitan  daily  located  middU 
west.  Box  8267,  Editor  A  Pnblishir. 

HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN  ~ 

SI’i-KNDlD  opportunity  for  a  ssIh- 
niaii  who  has  sold  features  and  is  will, 
ing  to  deiiioustrate  his  ability  at  stll- 
ing  with  a  chance  of  an  option  on  u 
interest  in  an  established  and  well 
known  press  syndicate  and  advance 
ment  to  sales  manager.  Job  offtn 
salary  plus  traveling  expenses.  Glq 
complete  details  in  first  letter.  Boi 
8373,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


LITERARY  AGENCT  SERVICE 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY  Arti¬ 
cles,  Books,  Fiction.  Playa  markstsi 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40th  St.,  M.T. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED^ 
_ ADMINISTRATIVE 

ABILITY  you  may  use  profitably  ii 
available  In  an  auditor  who  has  apti¬ 
tude  and  valuable  experience.  He  hu 
mure  than  a  knowledge  of  accoantini 
and  taxes.  He  has  an  understandiiq 
of  costs  that  can  be  used  to  advantsgr 
by  your  newspaper.  He  can  prodset 
desired  results.  He  is  37,  married.  : 
etiildreii  and  prefers  West  Coast,  b 
jiloyed  but  available  for  interview  or 
will  ai'iid  more  faets  by  mail.  Boi 
8:i68,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

TOP  NEWS  EXECUTIVE,  MAJOR 

WIRE  SERVICE,  N.  Y. 

Seeks  post  as  publisher's  sssistsst 
or  news  executive,  daily  newspaper. 
Experienced  handling  men.  CtpsMe 
take  entire  charge  news  departmsat, 
promotion,  editorials,  community  res- 
tures.  Infuse  staff  with  enthniisos 
for  fast,  accurate,  bright  clear  report¬ 
ing.  Keep  costa  down.  Aggressive,  re¬ 
sourceful.  At  peak  of  health  and  el- 
ciency  at  41,  but  with  mature  jiid|- 
ment  able  to  build  civic  pride,  food 
will.  Prefer  middle-sized  city  itss 
if  salary  somewhat  lower  than  in  New 
York.  Box  8316,  Editor  A  Pnbliiker. 

SITUATIONS  WANTEO- 
_ ADVERTISING _ 

ALERT  WELLESLEY  gradnato,  oae 
year  experience  aellin$,  and  wrilisf 
advertisfug,  wants  position  in  sdrtr- 
tising  or  editorial  departments.  Prstn 
western  paper  or  Toronto,  Osssds. 
Box  8276,  Editor  A  PnbUsher. 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  sge  S5 
Capable  and  dependable  with  compre¬ 
hensive  experience  including  msnifer- 
iai  duties  on  papers  from  small  cilT 
to  metropolitan.  Seek  permanent  pmi- 
tion  on  small  to  medium  eastern  dsilf 

Box  8342.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

CLASSIFIED  Phone  Room  Supervitor 
available.  Topnotch,  by  nae  of  top  ptr- 
sonnel,  standards  and  making  depart¬ 
ment  pay  as  it  goes  along.  Above  re 
cord  on  2  mets.  18  years  experiejer 
to  prove  thorough  working  knowledp 
all  phases  of  business.  Succeselnl  m 
building  new  or  rebuilding  poorly  PM- 
ing  departments.  East  Coast  preferred 
Box  8366,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


DE.SIRE  GREATER  CLASSIFIED 
PKOEITS  .  .  .  MORE  VOLUME! 

Young,  married,  aggres.sive  clsseilW 
advertising  manager  desires  rhsnge^ 
opportunity  of  advancement.  Ojir 
standing  record  on  small  comp^titw 
daily.  Excellent  health.  rharscUr. 
Salary,  bonus.  Prefer  West  Coast.  Bw 
8329,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP-NOTCH  ADVERTISING  MAli^ 
GER-SALESMAN,  30.  with  outstziid 
ing  record  on  8M  circulation  dsufj 
seeks  permanent  connection  in  cemru 
or  Southern  states.  Good  organiiM. 
expert  layoutist,  copywriter.  Thorongz- 
ly  dependable,  non-drinker,  can  qii“' 
fy  as  publisher's  assistant.  $100 
mum.  Write  in  confidence  .  •  • 
letter  will  be  answered  promptly,  fw* 
8365.  Editor  A  Publisher, 

BLISHER  for  October  11. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CARTOONIST 

■  SPOKi’s  CAKTOO-\lST 
and  Sports  Writer 
Major  League 
A  Triple-Threat  for  any 
>teW8puper  Syndicate 
or  Feature  Service 
Uux  8349,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


4BLK  young  veteran  seeks  future.  4 
rears  pxperieiK-e  as  home  delivery  cir- 
<alation  district  manager  on  metropol¬ 
itan  paper  with  125,000  daily.  Army 
and  school  editorial  experience.  Wants 
poaition  on  progressive  daily  or  weekly 
anywhere.  Hox  8375,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


CIRCULATIUN  MAMAOER  desires 
permanent  position  Florida  or  South¬ 
ern  California.  15  years  experience 
carrier,  district  manager,  supervisor, 
■oontrj  circulation  manager.  At  pre- 
ient  employed  circulation  manager 
45,000  paper  in  East.  Age  31.  Can 
(orniih  best  references.  For  farther 
lelails  write  Box  8289,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liaher. 

CIRCULATIDN  MANAGER  Excellent 
Organiier  and  promotion  man.  14 
yrara  experience  on  2  metropolitan 
papers.  Completely  experienced  in 
ABC  and  little  merchant  or  dealer 
operations.  Family  man.  Age  40.  Best 
of  references.  Box  8181,  Editor  & 
Pnbliaher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

able  REPORTER,  rewrite  man,  12 
yeara  metropolitan  experience  wants 
comparable  job  with  growing  organ!- 
utioD.  Consider  newspaper,  radio 
oewa  room  or  trade  paper  offers.  Mar¬ 
ried;  36;  prefer  East  Mississippi. 

Box  8216,  Editor  A  PnMisher. _ i 

.ABLE  NEWSMAN ;  42 ;  metropolitan 
-iperience  copyreader,  reporter,  editor- 
al  writer;  journalism  graduate.  Box 
S2M,  Editor  &  Pnblisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

CUB  Reporter,  veteran,  23,  desires 
job  small  daily.  Box  8254,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

C-APABLE,  ambitious  girl  reporter, 
feature  writer,  24,  college  graduate. 
2  years  all-around  experience  on 
weekly;  1  year  house  organ;  5  months 
Now  York  picture  agency.  Box  8353, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


crack  feature  writer,  25,  now  em¬ 
ployed  Boston.  seeks  responsible 
newspaper  or  magazine  editorial  posi¬ 
tion.  Experience  on  w-eekly  news¬ 
papers,  publicity  campaign  work;  pro¬ 
duction  mechanics.  Box  8191,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

28,  EX-WASUINGTON  staff  national 
news  magazine  wants  editing  job  daily, 
weekly.  Bingle,  serious,  sober.  Salary- 
secondary  good  opportunity.  Box 
8333.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  Assistant — capable  young 
woman  seeks  position  as  assistant  to 
editor;  varied  publishing  experience; 
shorthand,  typing.  New  York  City. 
Hox  8350.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-AVIATION  or  GENERAL 
20  years:  3  magazines;  2  newspapi-rs; 
also  industrial  movies.  Now  require 
$7500  in  New  York,  less  elsewhere. 
Hox  8330.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EDITOR  Alaska  Statehood  Edition, 
now  associate  editor,  experienced  pub 
lie  relations  desires  new-  fields  to  con¬ 
quer.  Box  8343.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EDITORIAL  WRITERT"  years,  contin¬ 
uously  employed  past  14  years.  Pro¬ 
lific,  skillful,  vigorous  writer  for  in¬ 
telligent  audience.  Vet,  under  40,  now 
in  responsible  job.  Box  8324,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EXPERT  SPORTS  Writer,  Editor; 
Also  news,  camera,  radio  experience. 

Box  8241,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

FEATURE  WRITER,  now  employed  4- 
edition  dally  looking  for  movie-radio- 
amusement  reviewing  spot.  5  years 
experience  includes  AP  bureau,  desk, 
rewrite.  Box  8214,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

EMPLOYEE — Publication  Editor,  Jour¬ 
nalism  graduate,  now  editing  weekly, 
wants  change  to  concern  realizing  per¬ 
sonnel-relations  job  good  publication 
can  do.  Experienced  all  phases,  editor¬ 
ial.  production.  Box  262,  Station  G, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


tLERT  reporter,  experienced  Cali¬ 
fornia  weekly,  B.  S.  in  .lournalism, 
'.'2.  wants  reporter  or  rewrite  job  on 
laily  within  100  miles  of  New  Y'ork 
I'ity.  Box  8355,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  EARLY  .TANI'ARY — 
apable  newspaperman.  Experienced  as 
managing  editor.  Background:  re- 
;>arter,  state  editor,  desknian  (rim  and 
dot).  Experienced  handling  composing 
'Oom,  makeup,  personnel  relations, 
onion  negotiations.  Good  executive. 
Able  assistant  to  new-spaper  or  trade 
publications  publisher  or  competent 
ditorial  executive.  Salary  open.  Now 
t-mployed.  Box  8348,  Editor  &  Pub- 


CAPABLE  journalist,  currently  em-  "  H 7’ 7  V" 
ployed,  seeks  position  on  trade  journal.  FdBo?  & 

m  public  relations.  Chicago  area.  24.  Bi!X_8.A52.  Editor  & 

lollege  graduate.  Contact  Hox  8371.  'f-  A.  IN  Creative  V 

Editor  ii  Publisher.  ary  and  technical  bi 

untoToiT  - -  relations  correspond 

_  newspaper  woman  (30)  New  i  tion  experience.  Wri 

s.ii-  Three  years  Fleet  Street  job  on  new-spaper  or 

(allies,  also  American  experience.  Vet-  salary  secondary.  1 
-ran,  travelled,  French-speaking,  ver-  Publisher 

rutile,  energetic  seeks  position  New  - 

lork  as  reporter,  editorial  assistant  or  MAN,  WIFE;  Metro 
i? .  Bo*  8268,  Editor  &  town  experience,  des 

I  nbllsher. _ try  weekly.  Capable 

CTB  REPORTER — 8th  Air  Force  Vet.  8338,  "Edifor  ft^^Piil 

having  completed  NIA  Writing  course.  - -  ■ 

^^®oce  break  in  on  small  daily:  MIDWESTERNER  i 
h  i?'  «  years  training  under  01  ciimate.  Editorial  v 
bill.  Married,  sober,  energetic.  P.  0  feature  writer,  telegi 
gpx  1841,  Trenton.  7.  New  Jersey.  your  choice!  Prefei 

COPY  irnT'pnij  oo  i  Box  8345,  Editor  &  ' 

wri  EDITOR,  28  years  experience,  - f - 

Z;?‘»  rim.  slot  job  in  East.  Box  8281,  POLICE,  daily  staff 
Editor  a  Pnblisher.  _  change  in  East.  Somi 

COPT  rpatmcd  *  .  >  Box  8358,  Editor  & 

READER  wants  to  locate  in 
Florida.  Not  a  transient.  20 
y  srs  desk  experience.  Now  employed 
0“  North  East  daily, 
universal  desk. 

Box  8172.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

editor  &  PUBLIS  HER  for  October  11,  1947 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


FOR  YOUR  CITY  DESK 

ACCURATE,  experienced  reporter — 
rewrite,  until  recently  editor  of  2 
weeklies  in  metropolitan  area.  Vet¬ 
eran,  aingle.  Aggressive  but  conserva¬ 
tive.  Knowledge  typography,  produc¬ 
tion,  public  relations.  Will  settle  any¬ 
where.  Excellent  references.  Box  8233, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


KEPOKTEK,  24,  experience  in  han¬ 
dling  sports,  courts,  police  on  7M 
daily,  seeks  spot  on  one  of  25M  up; 
sports  preferably.  College  graduate, 
vet.,  conscientious.  H.  S.  Rafties,  3100 

■Sheridan,  Chicago. _ _ 

REPORTER  (personable  young  lady)  ; 
conscientious;  several  years  editorial, 
advertising,  publicity  experience-trade 
journal  and  weekly  newspaper.  College 
graduate.  Available  at  once.  Prefer 
small  daily  or  large  weekly.  Irma 
Koff,  780  West  End  Avenue,  New 

York  25,  New  Y'ork, _ _ 

REPORTER — Trade  or  newspaper  in 
or  around  New  Y'ork  City.  College 
graduate.  “Stars  &  Stripes”  corres¬ 
pondent,  editor  army  weekly,  ship 
papers.  Can  report,  rewrite,  eqpyread, 
write  headlines.  R.  S.  La  A'ine,  541 
West  113tli  Street,  New  York  City. 
REPORTER,  young,  single,  able,  iiT 
t4‘lligent,  currently  employed.  Experi¬ 
enced  general  assignments,  police, 
features,  sports.  Will  travel.  Box 

8378.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  25,  experience  wire  serv¬ 
ice.  metropolitan,  sports,  prefer  work 
New  Y’ork  City  area.  Mark  Harris, 
Box  43,  Putnam  Valley.  New  York. 
REPORTER,  14  years  experience  all 
beats,  single,  highest  references.  Go 
anywhere.  Box  8213,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. 


HIGHLY  experienced  woman,  re¬ 
search  worker  and  editor,  American 
and  European  background,  desires 
suitsbie  connection.  Long  experience 
in  magazine  field,  linguist  and  trana- 
lator,  author  of  numerous  articles  on 
astrology  and  psychology.  Independent 
hard  worker.  Box  8276,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I’M  BORED 

Experienced  sports  editor-columnist 
now  on  staff  of  national  magazine  cir¬ 
culation  550,000  seeking  spot  on  live- 
wire  daily  in  a  sports-minded  location. 

Box  8352.  Editor  &  Pnblisher. _ 

M.  A.  IN  Creative  Writing;  22;  liter¬ 
ary  and  technical  background;  public 
relatioiis  correspondent,  sales  promo¬ 
tion  experience.  Writing  or  reporting 
job  on  new-spaper  or  magazine  desired; 
salary  secondary.  Box  8374.  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

MAN,  WIFE;  Metropolitan  and  small 
town  experience,  desire  dual  job  coun¬ 
try  weekly.  Capable  full  charge.  Avail¬ 
able  soon.  Details  exchanged.  Box 
8338,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MIDWESTERNER  wants  change  of 
climate.  Editorial  writer,  columnist, 
feature  writer,  telegraph  editor, — take 
your  choice!  Prefer  West  or  South. 
Box  8345,  Editor  &  Pnblisher. _ 

POLICE,  daily  staff  reporter,  wants 
change  in  East.  Some  desk  experience. 
Box  8358,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRE-WAR  NEWS  EDITOR,  ex-esp- 
tain,  40,  now  employed  as  top  re¬ 
porter  on  large  daily,  wants  satisfy¬ 
ing  job  with  a  fntnre.  Box  8226,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  29,  Rewrite,  features,  po¬ 
lice.  labor.  City  Government  beats, 
general  assignments  on  eastern  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Prefer  small  daily  in 
East  or  South.  A.  F.  Horrigan,  119 
Bracewell  Avenue,  North  Adams,  Mass. 
SCHOOL  of  Journalism  graduate, 
Syracuse  University,  23,  Veteran, 
SDX,  seeks  opening  spot  on  editorisl 
staff  of  metropolitan.  Long  Island  or 
Jersey  publication.  Box  8295,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SIXiRETARY-ASSISTANT  to  EDITOR 
Has  college  honors  AND  Sound  edi¬ 
torial  experience,  rewriting,  color  plate 
layout,  research,  AND  stenography  ex¬ 
change  for  solid  beginning.  22.  flexible, 
personable,  calm.  Box  8362,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SMALL  TOWN  EDITOR:  Could  you 
use  metropolitan  woman  reporter 
trained  in  all  beats,  looking  for  per¬ 
manent  home  among  warm  people  t 
Now  employed.  Top  references.  Box 
8174.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR:  Experience — news¬ 
paper.  radio.  Journalism  degree,  age 
25.  veteran,  married.  Box  8336,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


TOP  NOTCH  SPORTS  MAN 
Experienced  reporting,  rewrite,  make¬ 
up,  head,  copyreading,  college  gradu¬ 
ate,  27,  seeks  job  with  medium  or 
large  size  daily.  Will  go  anywhere. 
Box  8359.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  correspondent,  many 
years’  experience,  available  to  repre¬ 
sent  well-established  daily  or  trade 
paper,  full  or  part  time.  Bertram  F 
Linz,  621  Albee  Building,  Washington 
.5.  District  of  Colnmhis. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT— 
Experienced  newspaper,  tradepaper, 
and  national  magazine  writer  available 
to  represent  yon  in  Capital.  Best  re¬ 
ferences.  Box  8290,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

WASHINGTON  EDITOR  available 
November  1.  On  office  and  “staff” 
(editorial  secretary).  Married;  33;  12 
years  business  paper  and  trade  maga¬ 
zine  experience.  Former  staff  editor 
government  magazine;  Washington  edi¬ 
tor  weekly  trade  paper  and  monthly 
industrial  magazine.  Excellent  contacts, 
tremendous  daily  production.  Now 
earning  $8,000;  will  consider  $7,000 
proposition.  Box  8310,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


WANTED:  Office  with  new  view  .  .  . 
aud  better  prospects.  Associate  Editor- 
Writer  established  national  magazine 
seeks  similar  magazine  or  trade  jour¬ 
nal  post.  Prefer  New  York  or  Los 
Angeles.  Will  consider  other  offers. 
Box  8351,  Editor  A  Publisher^ _ _ 


YOUNG  man,  23.  BA  in  Engliili, 
Stanford  University,  California.  Two 
years  with  State  Department  USSR. 
Traveled  extensively  through  Middle 
East  and  Scandinavia.  Interested  in 
learning  newspaper  or  publiihing 
field.  Box  8220,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  Woman,  college  graduate, 
four  years  experience  in  writing  and 
publishing,  wants  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  or  publicity  position  in  North¬ 
eastern  states.  Hox  8190,  Editor  A 

Publisher, _ 

YOUNG  MAN,  24,  veteran,  college 
grad,  would  like  reportorial  or  desk 
work  with  small  or  medium  sized 
paper.  Has  covered  football,  basket- 
ball.  Box  8245,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
YOUNG  WHITER  weary  of  writing  for 
arts  sake,  will  now  write  for  money 
and  his  own  sake.  College  graduate 
witli  newspaper  and  magazine  experi¬ 
ence.  Jay  Leipzig,  514  West  End 
Avenue,  New  York,  New  York. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ MECHANICAL _ 

COMPOSING  Room  Foreman  desires 
change.  Now  foreman  metropolitan 
daily.  Anywhere  U.  S.  co-operate  all 
departments.  (Jets  results.  Union. 
Housing  essential.  No  apartments. 
Start  $6,500.  Replies  confidential.  Box 
8273,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


PRESSROOM  Foreman  supervise  de¬ 
partment,  now  employed.  Personal 
and  Bnsineaa  history  available  to 
pnblisher  with  bona  fide  intereat.  Any 
Tieinity.  Box  8177,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LINOTYPE  -  INTERTYPE  machinist- 
operator  desires  day  work ;  now  lo¬ 
cated  in  Southern  California;  union. 
Address  Box  8335,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ PHOTOGRAPHERS _ 

MISTER  Publisher,  an  experienced 
newspaperman  seeks  job  with  retainer 
fee.  Have  eqnipment  for  right  paper. 
Cliff  Huddleston,  Cotter,  Arkansas. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  -  Reporter^  experi¬ 
enced  cameraman,  28,  University 
Michigan  graduate.  Small  or  medium 
daily.  Box  8356,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER — Desire  staff  posi¬ 
tion  magazine  or  daily.  Army  yeteran, 
Enrope  and  Pacific,  ^veral  years  ex¬ 
perience  before,  daring,  after  war. 
Recent  graduate  New  York  Institute  of 
Photography  in  eommereizl,  portrait, 
color.  One  year  college  fine  arti.  Age 
22,  single.  Prefer  Texse  or  eleewhere. 
Box  8279,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER-Ex-Army.  21  yesre 
experienee,  16  years  New  York  dailies 
and  national  msgasine,  5  years  army 
combat,  willing  to  travel.  P.  O.  Box 
493.  Port  Washington.  New  York. 


PRESS  Photographer,  28,  single,  ten 
years  experience  on  picture  minded 
daily.  Can  go  anywhere  anytime.  Re¬ 
ferences.  Experienced  in  news,  feature, 
society.  Box  8188.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


VET,  24.  single,  aggressive,  college 
man.  wants  job  as  press  photouapher. 
3  years  experience  army  nevFs  pho¬ 
tographer.  Has  ear  and  speed  graphic 
outfit.  Will  locate  anywhere.  Box 
8179.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS;  Industrial, 
technical,  financial  experienee  in  cor¬ 
poration  field.  Seasoned.  Newyiaper 
training.  Age  48.  Box  8326,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MANAGER 
trained  by  six  years  daily  newspaper 
work  pins  nine  years  public  relations 
for  loeni,  state  and  national  business 
associations  .  .  .  Author  of  mannal 
on  community-wide  promotions  .  .  . 
Editor  of  business  monthly  .  .  .  Now- 
branch  manager  of  public  relations 
agency  connseling  industrial  accounts 
...  If  yonr  firm  or  association  needs 
a  public  relations  director  who  has 
worked  on  both  sides  of  the  editor’s 
desk,  address  Box  8340,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Milwcnikeeans 
Win  Teen-Age 
Press  Award 


ONE  of  the  lowest  tricks  we 

have  heard  about  is  the  effort 
of  a  typography  house  in  a  large 
city  to  pirate  printers  away 
from  other  employers  in  the 
surrounding  area.  The  shortage 
of  competent  printers  in  almost 
every  area  is  bad  enough  with¬ 
out  some  outfit  trying  to  have 
an  advantage  at  the  expense  of 
the  little  fellow. 

There  is  always  a  turnover  in 
every  business  of  men  who 
gravitate  voluntarily  to  other 
jobs  and  other  cities  seeking 
higher  pay.  But  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  a  multigraphed  letter 
was  sent  to  the  union  chairman 
of  shops  (newspaper  and  other¬ 
wise)  in  numerous  small  towns 
attempting  to  entice  printers 
with  the  higher  scale  in  the  big 
city.  This  letter  even  offered 
to  arrange  for  low-cost  housing, 
guaranteed  a  scale  increase  soon 
and  plenty  of  overtime  to  bring 
$100  to  $150  a  week. 

What  happens?  If  the  small 
town  printers  accept  the  offer, 
they  leave  their  old  employer 
in  the  hole  with  situations  he 
probably  won’t  be  able  to  fill. 
Even  if  they  don’t  accept,  it 
whets  their  appetite  for  more 
pay  and  usually  results  in  a 
demand  for  pay  comparable  to 
the  big  city  when  the  next  con¬ 
tract  comes  up. 

No  matter  how  you  look  at  it, 
the  little  fellow  is  left  holding 
the  bag. 

•  •  * 

AND  while  speaking  of  printers 

and  print  shops,  many  people 
are  apt  to  forget  the  advantages 
of  living  in  a  small  community 
and  working  for  a  small  organ¬ 
ization.  That’s  liable  to  start 
an  argument  on  the  big  city  vs 
the  small  town,  but  we  want  to 
repeat  something  pertinent  to 
the  subject  whli^  was  printed 
in  a  small  newspaper  recently. 

Arthur  L.  Marek,  editor  of  the 
semi-weekly  San  Fernando 
(Calif.)  Sun,  writes  a  column 
for  his  paper.  Recently  he  de¬ 
voted  his  entire  column  to  the 
ritual  of  putting  the  paper  to 
bed.  "Press  night  in  the  Sun 
office  is  differwit  from  any  I 
have  attended  in  the  plants  of 
the  more  than  I  can  count  news¬ 
papers  on  which  I  have  worked.” 
he  writes.  He  can  say  that 
again. 

Here  is  what  happens; 

Cups  and  saucers  are  set  on 
stone-topped  tables  and  the  sil¬ 
verware  is  laid  out.  While  the 
pressman  is  lifting  the  heavy 
forms  into  place  the  warming 
aroma  of  fresh-made  coffee 
wafts  through  the  room  from 
a  steaming,  two-gallon  pot  over 
in  a  corner.  .  .  . 

“You  know  it’s  press  night  at 
the  Sun  offices  when  you  see 
Mrs.  Stanley  Mead,  the  publish¬ 
er’s  gracious  wife,  arrive.  Her 
arms  are  laden  with  a  pile  of 
pasteboard  boxes.  These  she 
stacks  on  a  mailing  counter. 
You  watch  her  go  back  to  the 
family  car  outside  and  come 
back  with  an  Immense  coffee 
pot,  sugar  bowl,  a  carton  of 


cream  and  a  tray  of  utensils.  .  .  . 

“Last  Thursday  night  it  was 
heaping  pansful  of  hot  ginger¬ 
bread.  The  week  before  it  was 
a  huge,  fluffy  custard  pie  with 
a  crust  that  melted  like  a  wafer 
when  placed  between  your  lips. 
Tonight  it’s  an  applesauce  cake 
with  the  sweetness  oozing  out. 
You  spread  the  paper  napkin 
on  your  lap  to  catch  the  fleecy 
crumbs  when  you  try  to  handle 
this  delicacy.” 

That  should  make  a  lot  of 
guys  in  the  big  city,  who  are 
continually  pushing  a  deadline, 
stop  and  think  —  and  at  least 
have  a  touch  of  nostalgia. 

*  •  ♦ 

“THE  FIRST  full-scale  academic 

survey  of  the  communications 
industries  will  be  inaugurated 
Oct.  3  when  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research  (New  York) 
starts  its  course  on  the  problems 
of  freedom  and  control  of  the 
press,  radio,  films,  stage  and 
books,”  says  the  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Reading  on,  it  says:  “The 
course  represents  the  first  effort 
to  bring  together  experts  from 
the  industries,  scholars  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  public  in¬ 
terest  to  work  out  a  constructive 
program  for  insuring  the  widest 
possible  freedom  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public  to  see,  read  and 
hear.” 

Then  it  develops  that  Milton 
Stewart,  “expert  in  the  com¬ 
munications  field  and  research 
director  of  the  President’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Civil  Rights,”  will  be 
chairman  of  the  course.  Guest 
lecturers  will  include  Senator 
James  E.  Murray,  “chairman  of 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee”;  Archibald 
MacLeish;  Morris  Ernst,  Cass 
Canfield  of  Harper  and  Bros.; 
and  Clifford  Durr  of  the  FCC. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Senator  Murray  is  no  longer 
chairman  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee.  Both  Milton  Ste¬ 
wart  and  Morris  Ernst  were 
advisors  to  the  Senator  when 
he  was  chairman  (prior  to  Jan. 
1.  1947)  and  when  he  wrote  his 
“report  to  the  committee”  on 
the  newspaper  and  newsprint 
industries,  most  of  which  was 
taken  from  Ernst's  book.  Archi¬ 
bald  MacLeish  was  a  member 
of  the  Luce-Hutchins  Freedom 
of  the  Press  Commission  and 
Stewart  was  also  an  advisor  to 
that  group. 

So  it  develops  that  instead  of 
this  being  the  “first  full-scale 
academic  survey”  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  it  is  pr^ominantly  the 
same  old  group,  with  a  new 
platform  to  broadcast  the  same 
old  theories. 

•  •  • 

AS  A  RULE  we  shy  away  from 

commercial  plugs  in  this  col¬ 
umn,  but  Procter  &  Gamble  de¬ 
serves  one  for  a  stunt  they 
pulled  in  connection  with  Ivory 
soap. 

Lowell  Thomas  went  on  the 
air  coast-to-coast  recently  with 
a  newscast  sponsored  by  Ivory 


The  Old  P-G 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post  -  Gazette, 
founded  1786,  was  honored  by 
the  movie  industry  last  week  for 
its  161-year  record.  William 
Block,  co-publisher  (right)  re¬ 
ceives  oward  from  Producer  Cecil 
B.  DeMille.  Ceremony  took  place 
during  world  premiere  of  "Uncon- 
quered",  story  of  frontier  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 


(P&G).  In  the  past  it  has  been 
customary  for  the  sponsor  to 
give  a  press  party  replete  with 
drinks,  eats  and  celebrities  at 
the  opening  of  a  new  show.  This 
time,  however,  Compton  Adver¬ 
tising,  Inc.,  handling  the  ac¬ 
count,  announced  a  “no  press 
party.” 

Instead  of  an  invitation,  the 
usual  list  of  reporters  who 
would  have  been  invited  to  a 
party  received  a  release  stating 
the  $1,000,  which  the  party 
would  have  cost,  would  be 
given  to  worthwhile  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  reporters  were  asked 
to  indicate  on  a  postcard  the 
charitable  organizations  to 
which  they  wanted  to  contribute 
and  the  money  was  divided  and 
sent  in  the  names  of  reporters. 

Aside  from  being  a  swell  pub¬ 
licity  stunt,  it’s  worth  a  plug 
as  an  idea  that  should  be  copied 
by  all  advertisers  who  throw 
press  parties. 

■ 

Children's  Books 

Books  for  Children  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  theme  of  the  Chicago 
Sunday  Tribune’s  Nov.  16  Maga¬ 
zine  of  Books,  Frederic  Babcock, 
editor,  has  announced.  An  ap¬ 
propriate  illustration  in  full 
color  will  be  used  on  the  cover 
of  the  supplement  which  will 
feature  all  types  of  juvenile  lit¬ 
erature.  Christmas  books  will  be 
the  theme  of  the  Magazine  of 
Books  on  Dec.  7. 


Teen-age  journalists  wert 
honored  in  New  York  this  week 
in  observance  of  National  News¬ 
paper  Week,  when  official  an 
nouncement  of  the  annual  Jit 
nior  Achievement  Journalisa 
Award  was  made  by  James  W 
Brown,  Jr.,  president  and  put 
lisher  of  Editor  &  Publishq 
and  honorary  chairman  of  the 
award  committee. 

Winner  is  the  Milwauket 
Teen-Ager,  a  Junior  Achieve 
ment  weekly  circulated  among 
high  school  students.  Brown 
made  the  announcement  to  Jo 
seph  H.  Conlin,  Jr.,  business 
manager  of  the  Teen-Ager.  The 
award  was  made  for  excellence 
of  editorial  copy,  accuracy  of  re 
porting,  format,  layout  and  bust  ' 
ness  administration.  ! 

“It  is  a  healthy  sign  to  find  so 
many  teen-age  Americans  inter 
ested  in  journalism,  especially  | 
in  these  times  when  our  free  | 
press  is  under  severe  attack  ■ 
from  foreign  sources.  Whether  j 
these  youngsters  become  profes  | 
sional  newspapermen  in  later  | 
life  or  go  into  other  professions  | 
or  businesses  is  not  important. 
The  important  thing  is  that  they 
understand  what  a  free  press 
means  to  a  free  people.  The 
more  people  who  understand, 
the  more  certain  we  are  of  pre  [ 
serving  our  free  institutions."  ’ 
Mr.  Brown  said. 

Honorable  mention  citations 
were  awarded  to  Hi-Lites,  pub 
lished  by  Indianapolis  (Ind.l 
Junior  Journalists,  and  Future  i 
Unlimited,  published  by  Youth 
House  Publications,  Chicago.  , 
Formal  presentation  of  the  win 
ning  award  will  take  place  next  ; 
week  at  the  Wisconsin  State  ! 
Achievers’  Association  Conven  ; 
tion  at  Milwaukee.  i 

The  only  metropolitan  teen-  j 
age  paper  in  Milwaukee,  the  ! 
weekly  Teen-Ager  started  its  : 
career  with  a  circulation  of 
5,000  and  in  three  months  in 
creased  it  to  20,000. 

On  the  award  committee  with 
Mr.  Brown  were:  A.  H.  Motley, 
president.  Parade  Publication. 
Inc.;  W.  A.  H.  Birnie,  editor, 
Woman’s  Home  Companion: 
Mrs.  Betsy  Talbot  Blackwell, 
e  d  i  t  o  r-in-chief.  Mademoiselle: 
Andrew  Heiskell,  publisher. 
Life;  Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  chair¬ 
man,  executive  committee,  IVeir 
York  Sun;  Harlan  Logan,  presi 
dent.  Visual  Enterprises,  Inc.; 
and  Malcolm  Muir,  president. 
Newsweek. 


SPEAKIN'  OF  SPOOKS! 

Who  started  this  Hallowe’en  idea?  Why  the 

broom-ridin*  witches?  Where  did  apple* 

dunkin'  originate?  Do  you  know?  Never  a 

holiday  that  misses  harvest  crops  of  queries. 

The  Haskin  Information  Service,  Washington, 

D.  C.,  is  “some  pumpkins”  for  busy  news- 

m'  1  1  ^  \r'll 

papers— and  never  lets  the  reader  down. 

■  1  I'll  ■! 

1  The  Niagmra  fall*  Gaaette  ( E-29,701  >  ha* 

renewed  it*  contract  lor  The  Hatkin  Service. 
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Hot  is  the  word  for  it.  Molten  type 
metal  has  a  w'ay  of  passing  its  cal¬ 
ories  along  to  molds  and  the  supporting 
mold  disk.  In  very  little  time,  that  can 
raise  quite  a  temperature. 

To  eliminate  overheating.  Linotype  fea-  length  of  the  mold.  There  is  no  cooling 

tures  a  Thermo-Blo  air-cooling  unit  that  action  on  the  mouthpiece,  no  draft  to  an- 

sweeps  the  mold  with  air  as  it  reaches  the  operator. 

ejection  position.  The  benefits  are  signifi-  Like  the  famous  Micro-Therm  metal 

cant.  Cool,  controlled  air  helps  to  produce  pot  temperature  control,  Thermo-Blo  is 
solid,  close-grained  slugs  with  a  perfect  an  important  aid  to  large  volume,  quality 

printing  face.  And  it  discourages  warping  production.  It  may  be  installed  on  a  new 

of  the  molds  and  mold  disk.  Linotype  at  the  factory,  or  applied  to  your 

Thermo-Blo  delivers  up  to  200  cubic  present  equipment  as  it  stands  on  the  corn- 

feet  of  air  a  minute.  Since  the  air  is  not  posing-room  floor.  Just  call  your  local 

compressed,  there  is  no  moisture  conden-  Linotype  Representative, 

sation,  no  rusting  of  molds.  Because  of  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 

complete  control,  the  air  is  restricted  to  the  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York 

LiHutrp*  Caramonii  Bold  No.  a  toriet  with  SrOar  Medium  and  Spartan  Black  Cundeneed 


printed  in  u.  s.  a. 
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There  must  be  a  reason  for  the  first  place  ratings  of  all  Scripps-Howard 
radio  stations!  The  networks  are  different... station  strength  is  different 
...the  areas  and  markets  covered  are  vastly  different.  Yet  each  station 
rates  FIRST  in  listening  audience  according  to  the  latest  C.  E.  Hooper 
index  of  total  rated  time  periods.  The  only  common  denominator 
applying  to  all  of  these  stations  is  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  OPERATION. 


FIRST. ..  according  to  th»  lotost  C.  E.  Hooper 
Total  Rated  Time  Periods  (August,  1947) 
2nd  Station  3rd  Station  4th  Station  5th  Station 


FIRST. ..according  to  the  latest  C.  E.  Hooper 
Total  Rated  Time  Periods  (July- August,  1947) 
2nd  Station  3rd  Station  4th  Station  5th  Station 


Vrsf  IN 

KNOXVIllE 


FIRST... according  to  the  latest  C.  E.  Hooper 
Total  Rated  Time  Periods  (March -April,  1947) 
WNOX  2nd  Station  3rd  Station 


CLEVELAND 

WITH  TELEVISION 


It’s  coming  toon  .  .  .  Cleveland’s  first 
television  station.  Application  pending 
for  AM  and  FM.  You  can  always  expect 
the  best  from  Scripps-Howard  stations. 


Scripps*  Howard  Stations 


& 


